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Can You Inherit Cancer? 
» J. B. S. Haldane, the distinguished British scientist, 
discusses a subject of life-and-death concern to 


millions. 


Howard Fast Tle 
; Writes about Cardinal Spellman’s defense of O - j U R | & $ 
Mindszenty. | aH 


- Soviet Confidence 


Ralph Parker, well-known foreign correspondent, 
explains the most conspicuous trait of the people 
of the USSR. | : 


_ Mindszenty and the School . —- 
 tamtcagee scene soe {OUT Clerk Admits Jury Notices 
Airc Ma: sme __|NOt Sent to Negro, Jewish Areas 


All these and other features, including a page on home-making, : 
a page for kids, and comment on current literary, moving picture, | —— See P age 3— 
theatrical and musical developments—— 3 
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Layoffs, Break 


In Farm Prices 


ABovUr THE . 
MINDSZENTY 
CASE 


~ 


Bring Jitters 


— See Page 4 — 
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NEW JERSEY 


Wool Workers Want Wages, Not ‘Patterns’ 


Last week Raymond O’Connell, arbitrator 


| PASSAIC. — There is no strike talk among Forstmann workers. The mood of _ 
men and women who stream out of the broad millgate in nearby Garfield is sober, quiet. 
Some didn’t even want to talk about the no-wage-increase decision handed down by Dr. 

_ Raymond O'Connell, arbitrator in the’ wage-reopening dispute between the Textile Work- 


ers Union of America and the American Woolen Co. up in New England. 


Many are troubled, 


confused by the casual manner %_~ 
in which the national Textile| {3 
Workers Union leaders had given} 4 
final say over their family’s living 
standards into the hands of a single 
man. 

But this is clear: they are not 
going to rest content with the New 
England no-wage increase ruling 
as a pattern for the Passaic Valley. | 

That conclusion—result of an 
on-the-spot check by the New’ Jer- 
_ sey Worker at the Forstmann mill “Drop Our Demand? No!” 
gates last week—may prove dis- ) 


turbing ‘to Glenn Gardiner. The | 

high-power president of the New THAT’S SOMEWHAT MORE 

Jersey Chamber of Commerce and than the $50 a week a ring-spinner 

top Forstmann executive has built Tae home to raise four growing 
children. 


an industry-wide reputation for his 
And it’s one of the reasons Local 


ability ‘to implant company-slanted | 
propaganda among the workers. |656 of the Textile Workerss Union 
of America voted last month to go 


It may prove even more of a ca V 
shock to Curt E. Forstmann, whose |ahead with its wage demands re- 
gardless of what happens in the 


$164,685 yearly salary was listed hap 
last week as the highest individual| New England arbitration case. 
Now -hat the New England 


wage in New Jersey. Or to Julius 
workers have been given the 


C. Forstmann and Kenneth Wil- 3 
brushoff, TWUA joint board man- 


son, two other topflight company 
executives who each drew upwards |ager Barnard Manney has told the 
newspapers he’s going to be at the 


of $85,000 to make headlines and , 
Forstmann workers’ local meeting 


congratulatory small-tank among 
the country club set. this Sunday to urge them to with- 


Up’n’ Down Jersey 


THE SOURCE is unimpeachable—and it did happen. 


During the Mindszenty orgy last week Newark 


papers reported students at Seton Hall, Essex County 
Catholic college, Would “picket the Communists” at the trial of the 
12 at Foley Square in New York City—as a “reprisal” against trial 
and conviction of the Hungarian landowner who tried to cover 
his pro-monarchist black market operations behind a red _ robe. 
Next day the announced picket line was cencelled—because, said 
Seton Hall authorities, higher-ups in the Association of Catholic 
Academies had nixed it. as undignified. 

Not so. 

The fact is Seton Hall biggies didn’t get enough volunteers 
among the student body to make the planned demonstration big 
enough to look impressive. 

Don’t draw any wrong conclusions. This department's source 
was careful to point out that Seton Hall students were pretty well 
sold by the truth-wrecking campaign to lionize the self-confessed 
Hungarian traitor. But the point is they hadn't been sold suffi- 
ciently to go out on goon-squad assignments. 

If you don’t mind a little editorializing, that strikes this de- 
partment as important. 

One of the hallmarks of successful fascism is its ability to tear 
down established habits of morality and restraint among young 

le. 
ee of last week, its proponents hadn't been able to do that in 
Newark, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


e | e 


AT LEAST ONE New Jersey newspaper (beside The Worker) 
didn’t join the wolf-pack that tore the truth to shreds last week. 
Frontpaged by the (Newark) Jewish Ledger was a very revealing 
box about Mrs. H. Laski, daughter of Moses Gaster, late Chief 
Rabbi of England. Seems Mrs. Laski made a visit to Hungary 
a few years ago and met Mindszenty. | 

Reported the Jewish Ledger: 

“Mindszenty, who is characterized by the Catholic Church 
and even by some of our Jewish leaders as a devoted friend of the 
Jews, complained to Mrs. Laski. Said the Cardinal, “You as an 
Englishwoman will understand our misfortunes. The troublemak- 
ers in Hungary are the Jews. They demoralize our country and 
they are the leaders of the radical gang that is torturing Hun- 
garians. 

“Mrs. Laski, who had listened most attentively, nodded in 
approval and retorted: . “Yes, I know all about the Jews; you see, 
my father was chief rabbi of England.’ 

“Several American newspapermen who interviewed the Car- 
dinal confirmed the fact that he never missed a chance to rail 


against ‘those dwarfed men, the Jews.’ ” 
o o 7 


NO CHANGE.—Main speaker at an Englewood CWV Minds- 
zenty rally was Mayor M. Leslie Denning, who thundered in ap- 
propriate language against: the “threat to democracy” embodied in 
the jailing of the pro-Hapsburg Jew-hater. A little more than a 
year ago—Jan. 7, 1948, to be exact—this same Denning said in his 
inaugural message té*the Englewood Common Council: 

_-_ “Just a word about our so-called minority groups. I have said 
it before and I should like to repeat it, I am not interested in 

_ minorities as such. . . . Let’s all stop seeking favors and privileges 
for this group and that group.” 

Which was Mayor Denning’s way of answering those citizens 
who had been demanding a council ban on restrictive covenants 
which bar Negroes and Jews from certain residential areas in 
Englewood. ... | | 

. . . 


COMIC RELIEF, incidentally, was provided by the Bergen 
Evening Record. Denning had hollered for the removal of “Com- 
munists' from alleged government jobs. Headlined the Record, 
still atwitter from Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s phony spy-scare the 
day before: “MAYOR DEMANDS . REDS’. REMOVAL.. FROM 
FOP JAPS,” 44 taal & OS ve SRR Lat 


7 
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we, 4. coal e 


* 


|mer , assistant attorney-general o 


ltee,fiid cele 


draw their arbitration case, too. 
But all this week petitions have 


‘been snowballing through the de- 


partments demanding no_ back- 
down on the union’s 10-cent de- 
mand. 

It’s a demand ..verage, rank-and- 
file Forstmann workers had good 
reasons for wher The Worker in- 
terviewed them at the gate last 


week, | 
. 


MICHAEL MARKOVITCH, for 
example, averages $1.40 an hour, 
“Sure, that’s better than depression 
time when we had no union. But 
who wants a depression?” Mar- 
kovitch asked. 
got a union now. Let's use it!” 

William Allen, who works in 
feeding, said his department has 
been fighting for two and a halt 
years to get more money. “Were 
not going to give up now,’ he said 
“We're not the scared type. I've got 
a wife and two kids and the old 
folks to support and you cant do 
all that on $1.24 an hour.” 


Same way with Sizing, where 
Matteo De Cesare works. “We've 


got to do something,’ said De-! 
Cesare. “We'd be crazy to give up, 


the arbitration case.” 

Anna Stefanski, a ring spinner, 
has two children. Her husband 
works at New Jersey Worsted. 
They don’t have much time with 
each other. “We work opposite 
shifts to take care of the kids. We 
have to do that to make ends meet. 
We really have to have that wage 
increase or I don’t know what welll 


do 33 


Curt and Julius Forstmann, and 
Kenneth Wilson and Glen Gar- 


MATTEO DE CESARE WILLIAM ALLEN 
“We Need That 10 Cents” 


diner, probably wouldn't quite un- 
derstand that. After all, there was 
no arbitrator standing guard against 
their $85,000 and $164,000 sal- 
aries because business prospects 


looked “uncertain.” 
. ; 


RIGHT NOW there's no uncer- 
tainty about the way Forstmann is 
driving for production. The mill 
is operating six days a week and 
Glenn Gardiner’s opinion of the 


“And besides—we | 


for the American Woolen Co. and the Textile 
Workers Union of America, ruled against a 10- 
cent wage increase for New England wool 


workers. 
Jersey’s Passaic Valley 


For the 15,000 wool workes in New 


area the decision pre- 


sented a grave question: 


Would the 


big Forstmann, 


Botany and 


Guera Woolen mills be able to use the New Eng- 


land decision to head off New Jersey work 


ers’ 


wage increase demands? | 
Because of this question’s bearing on the 
welfare of the whole New Jersey labor move- 
ment, The Worker asked an old-time woolen 
worker, a pioneer in the battle to establish the 
Textile Union in New Jersey, to answer it for 


our readers. 


f i 


HE ARGUMENTS against a 


This is what he wrote: 


wage increase for woolen work- 


ers are as phony as a seven-dollar bill. 


The arbitrator admitted the American. Woolen Co. made huge 


profits—but he held that past profits were not an important factor. 
He rejected the increase on the grounds that future business pros- 
pects in the woolen industry are “uncertain.” ) 

If that is so, where does it leave the woolen workers nex 
August, when the contracts expire? 

To add insult to injury, the arbitrator goes on to say that 
American Woolen can not grant an increase as long as there is no 
certainty that other companies will do likewise. 

This company stand by the arbitrator should not stop us from 
fighting for a wage increase at the Forstmann and Botany mills. 


Look at Botany’s profits! 


In 1939, the records show they 


cleared $606,302 after all taxes were paid. By 1945 they jumped 
to $817,891 and two years later, in 1947, the net profit was all the 
way up to $3,547,317. The last records—for the first six months 
of 1948—showed $1,780,431 for just a half year. 

Not bad—a 300 percent increase in net profits over 1939. 
Yet the company would have us believe now is not the time to 


press for a wage increase. 


The company says layoffs are taking place, business looks 
bad, wage increases will mean price increases. | 


» 


But isnt it a fact that the standard of living of the workers is 
20 percent behind 1946? Isn’t it a fact that no wage increases at 
this time would mean less purchasing power and more layoffs? 
Isn't it a fact that the National Association of Manufacturers killed 


OPA by saying prices would come down—and ifstead they went 


up and up? 


Isn't it a fact that, through speedup, production has gone up 


26 percent? | 


That is why we need a wage increase. That is why Forst- 
mann and Botany workers should insist on going through with 


their wage demands now. 
It's true that just depending 


on the arbitrator will not get us 


anything. We are in a fix right now because Emil Rieve and the 
leadership of the Textile Workers Union did nothing to back up 
the union’s arbitration case to show we meant business. 


To profit from that mistake, 
mands. 


we have put some life in our de- 


We should take our case to the public through leaflets, 


radio time and mass meetings. We should call department meet- 


ings to back up the demands. 


We need to circulate petitions | 


urging the arbitrator to grant the increase, and even bring delega- 
tions of workers and interested citizens to see him personally. 
It was certainly a mistake for the union to place power to de- 


cide wages in the hands of an arbitrator. 


The only guarantee of 


protecting labor's living standards is through the workers’ own 
action right on the job. But that is no reason to withdraw our 


wage demands now. 
The only one who can gain 


_ now is the company. We're going ahead. 


by dropping the arbitration case 


men and women who furnish the 
Forstmann executives’ salaries jis 
that they have to be pushed even 
harder. 

Gardiner wrote in Textile World 
a trade publication: “The average 


worker nowadays is somewhat 
indifferent.” 


Gardiner’s advice to other. tex- 
tile manufacturers is that “you can 
undoubtedly prove that increase in 
workers’ wages have kept pace or 
exceeded increases in cost of living. 

But he hasn't proved it to the 
men and women who work at 
Forstmann’s. ) 


ROGGE SPEAKS 
IN NEWARK 


NEWARK.—O. John Rogge, for- 


the United States and defense 
counsel for three of the Trenton 
Six, will speak here Thursday 
night at a mass protest rally that 
is expected to spur the statewide 


| fm for freedom for the six fram- 
: 


men. 

Sharing the platform with Rogge 
at the Mosque, largest auditorium 
in Newark, will be William Pat- 
terson, national executive secretary 
of the Civil Rights: Congress and 
Marion Perry, noted NAACP. at- 
torney. 

Mrs. Jessica Campbell, co-chair- 
man of the New Jersey Committee. 
to Free the Six, reported this week 
that concern with the frameup is 
mounting in CIO unions and shops 
throughout the state. Latest local 
union to join the campaign to save 
the six from execution is UE Local 
407 in West Orange, where a well- 
attended membership meeting 


Commission Pledges 


| 


: 


voted. full support to the commit- 


f 14 - Lhe: 


ta 5% 


‘Erie Track 


PASSAIC.—With the memory of 
last November's historic protest 
rally still fresh in their minds, the 
Passaic Board of Commissioners 
last week renewed their pledge to 
press for routing the Erie Railroad 
tracks underground along Main 
Avenue. 


The commissioners voted unani- 
mously to urge the New Jersey 
Public Utilities Commission for an 
early hearing to authorize the 
track-depression operation. 

The vote, in the face of renewed 
threats by the Erie to take it out 
on commuters if the railroad is 
forced underground was seen as a 
victory for the united mass move- 
ment which turned back the 
Chamber of Commerce plan to 
re-route the tracks through work- 
ing-class neighborhoods here. 

‘Head of the “Passaic-Bergen 
Community Flanning Association,” 


|heaJth department, 


Fight 


which strove to sell the Chamber 
of Commerce plan to wipe out 
large areas of workers’ homes, is 
Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, presi- 
dent of Botany Mills, Inc. 


The New Jersey Worker last fall 
exposed the Erie-C of C deal aim- 
ed at booming lafd costs and ren- 


tals sky high in working-class 
neighborhoods: 


Find Starving Man — 
CLEVELAND, O.—You can 
starve to death in this city. 
William Zaski, 78, was dig. 
covered near death from hunger in 
a rooming house on Buckeye Rd. 
He had been on relief and lived on. 
the third floor of a building oc. 
cupied by a clinic of the city, 
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NEW JERSEY 


As Jersey Goes 


By Martha Stone’ | 
The Freeman Bill, adding teeth to the state constitu- 
tion's ban on discrimination in public places, is finally 
headed for the. New Jersey Senate. 
y Backed by broad church, Negro, Jewish and labor support, 


it passed the Assembly by a vote of 59-0 in a notable victory for 
democratic forces in New Jersey. | 
This is an election year, and in the case of the Freeman Bill 
the Republican and Democratic politicians showed they are greatly 
concerned 5 nent the people's pressure move- 
ments developing in our state. Indeed, Driscoll 
immediately rushed into the GOP Lincoln Day 
dinner with the crass warning to the Negro 
people that they “owe a debt of gratitude’ to 
the Republican Party. : 
Yet the fact is that while civil liberties 
legislation moves forward in New Jersey, the 
attacks on the civil rights of the people—and 
particularly the Negro people—are increasing. 
x 


JUST LOOK at the record in New Jersey 
in the past year 
Zi In Camden, thé unaccounted for incarcera- 
tion and death of James Harmon in a county institution. In Cam- 
den, too, the failure to try the three cops indicted for atricious as- 
sault and battery and intent to kill Magnus Tinsley. The police 
murder of 19-year-old Milton Lang in Newark. In Elizabeth, the 
police beating of a 17-yearold boy. | | 

All these victims were Negroes. Add the discrimination in 
housing, industry, theatres, restaurants and other public places 
that go unchallenged in New Jersey, and you'll have a composite 
picture of the Jimcrow conditions that are eating away at our 
democratic liberties in spite of the changes in the New Jersey 
constitution. 

And overshadowing the whole picture is the monstrous frame- 
up of the Trenton Six. 


* 

‘WHAT IS the way to test a public official—Gov. Driscoll, for 
example—on the issue of Negro rights and civil liberties? It is by 
his liberal speeches? Or is it by actions to expose practices that 
violate the constitution and prosecute the violators? 

By their deeds you shall know them. — 

Last Monday representatives of the people finally got to see 
the Governor about the Trenton Six. It was very disturbing to 
discover that the Governor could make no clear-cut statement on 
the frameup of these six innocent men. He gave no assurance that 
he would even intervene at the death-house to enable the con- 
demned men to receive gifts. | 
. The Governor said he “hadn’t studied the case.” That seemed 
like a safe statement to make. After all, you have to have the facts 
in order to decide what to do. 

But how come Gov. Driscoll doesn’t have the facts? How 
come he has not studied this mass frameup that has aroused world 
concern—a frameup that took place less than a mile from his own 
State capitol? How is that newspapers in London and Paris have 
taken a stand on this issue—but Gov. Driscoll has not made his 


position known? 

Here you have it. Honeyed words. about “equal justice’—but 
inaction, a do-nothing policy when six men are framed for a mur- 
derw they never coambaitell. Meanwhile, the actual murderer is 
still at large . . . and so are the corrupt. politicians who try to pin 


the crime on six Negroes who had nothing to do with it. 
* 


YES, PASSAGE of the Freeman Bill is a necessity. But it is 
not enough. The same unity of democratic forces pressing for the 
Freeman Bill must be Sevelclead in life, up and down the state, | 
in every case where there is discrimination, in every factory where 
Negroes are held back from promotion or squeezed out of industry, 
in every community where asgi-Semitic hate is spread, in every 
attempt to gag or suppress the Communists. 

This is the kind of unity that will free the Trenton Six, and 
stop the most shocking frameup in New Jersey's history. 


Third Ward Tenants 
_ Battle Rent Hikes 


NEWARK.—Wanmning of a flank attack on federal rent 
control was sounded here this week by the Third Ward 
Chapter of the ‘Tenants Association of New Jersey. 

The attack — unlike more open?) ‘' 
landlord appeals for outright re-|!¢20ing the stairs and vestibules 
peal of congressional rent controls a must lug their garbage down 
—was said to be operating through|* four-stery building into the 


the. Newark area rent expediter's basement. 
office. There are no bins for storing 


Through the federal rent-contro}|Ca! and fuel must be purchased 
office itself, it is charged, real es- |” small quantities at much higher 


a aR _tprices. Aithough there is a dumb- 
ae Paes cono gs i of ba waiter shaft, the dumbwaiter has 
gardless of the area rent-freeze es- not functioned for many years. No 


tablished by federal law in 1942.|Paint has been supplied by the 


. landlord for three years, even 
_— ergy , A go pea a where tenants request to do the 


work : themselves. 
— A : ss adgggpemas 7 fe The area rent expeditor granted 


a the increase on the landlord's con- 
reg Berg a en aa tention that “similar conditions” at 


30 Hillside Place draw a $32 

The tenants, all members of the monthly rental. The claim collapsed 

Tenants Asociation, are refusing tO|,,hen a committee of tenants led 
pay it. Rent for the apartments was 


by Mrs. Mary Adams Taylor 
frozen at $25 in 1942. A 15 percent! proved rents at 30 Hillside are $25 
“yoluntary” increase was rejected 


to $27 for five rooms and bath— 
by the tenants last year. — not four, as in the Lerner building. 
The apartments have no janitor 
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would be given their plea that gifts 


and mail be allowed to reach the 


condemned men. 


The same night, a full expose of 
“this northern Scottsboro” was 
given a coast-to-coast airing on the 
weekly broadcast of Arthur Gaeth, 
sponsored by the CIO United Elec- 
trical Workers. 


At the State Housé, a delegation 
led by UE district representative 
Joseph Squires presented the gov- 
ernor several thousand petitions de- 
manding a full probe of the case by 
the attorney general. 


While the case is on appeal, 
Squires said, the men are suffering 
“a living death” in solitary cells in 
the death house, within a few feet 
of the door to the execution cham- 
bers 
* 

ALL GIFTS and mail, sent by 
people all over the country, have 
been returned unopened by prison 
officials. The group urged that the 
men be transferred to another part 
of the prison while the case is 
pending before the N. J. Supreme 
Court. 


Baskets of fruit and other Valen- 
tine Day gifts were left in prison 
warden George Page's office, await- 
ing a rule from the attomney-gen- 
erals on whether they can go 
through. 

| * 

ON the UE broadcast, Gaeth 
outlined evidence that the Tren- 
ton Six were framed, arrested with- 
out identifications, held for days 
before “confessions” were obtained, 
and convicted by an all-white jury 
in the face of “iron-clad alibis.” 


Mrs. Besie Mitchell, sister of 


the radio audience: 

“I'm going to search all over 
this country for justice. I'm not go- 
ing to Jet these men die for some- 
thing they didn't do.” 

O. John Rogge, former U.S. As- 
sistant Attorney General, said, “I 
took this case because I don’t like 
fascism in the United States, The 


crow system of justice. I and my 
associates are convinced they are 
innocent.” 


Teacher Shortage Up 


TRENTON. — New Jersey is 
short 2,869 qualified teachers, ac- 
cording to Assistant Education 
Commissioner Morrison. The figure 
means an increase of 332 over the 
teacher shortage in the state one 
year ago. 


WANTED 


INTERRACIAL COUPLE must have fur- 
Mished or unfurnished apartment in 
order to get Miarried. Can pay up to $60. 


Recommendation of the area rent 
___ service, no central heat and no gar-| office was to... the increase— 


Tenants. take.,turns:then we'll consider a decreasei”’ - | 


' Altes. 5:30, cal] Bigelow , 8-9635. . 
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coll that “immediate consideration” 


‘Week's Wages? That's Cheaper 


Collis English, one of the Six, told} 


Trenton Six are victims of a <n AW rank-and-file leader by of- 


jeffect of “bumping” other workers 


:, Call “(before 6:30: p.m:); MArket 3-5109. | | 
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Fight for ‘Six’ Breaks — 
Through to Driscoll 


-  TRENTON.-The case of the Trenton Six broke through to Gov. Driscoll this week. 
Spokesmen for the 100-odd housewives, workers, union leaders and ministers who picketed 
the State House Monday, protesting treatment of the 
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Six; won a personal pledge from Dris- 


Than a Concentration Camp!’ 


“I can't afford to give a weeks’ 
wages. But I can a lot less afford 
to go to a concentration camp if 
the fascists win out in America.” 

That was how a Camden white- 
collar worker sized up the New 
Jersey Communist Partys’ cam- 
paign to raise $7,000 in six weeks. 

It. was an answer that spoke for 
hundreds of workers throughout 
the state last week as the record- 
breaking drive for the Communist 
Party, The Worker and the de- 
fense of the “12” began to roll. 

On Feb. 15—the day the cam- 
paign opened officially — Bertha 
8 state fund drive direc- 
tor, reported 19 percent of the 
goal already achieved. | 

Exactly $13,662.60 had been 
turned in from nine counties to get 
up steam for the drive before it 
began. i. 

Facing the state was Middlesex, 
with more than 25 percent already 
rolled up as workers there hit the 
starting line with $775 of their to- 
tal $3,000 goal. 

Right up with it were Farm, 
with $1,741, representing 24.8 per- 
cent of its $7,000 target, and Essex 
whose $5,814.50 accounted for 24 


y a | 


~ 

BABY SITTERS AVAILABLE. 
—The Youth Section of the Essex 
County Communist Party has or- 
ganized a baby-sitting service to 
raise money for the $70,000 fund 
drive. Our sitters are guaranteed; 
50 is our cause. Call Market 3-4910. 
_ a | a 
percent of a $24,000 goal. 

Farm organizer Otto Arnstorm 
said: “Our people remember how 
farmers were pauperized in the 
last depression. Now they see the 
added threat of fascism in Amer- 
ica. They'll give to stop that.” 

Typical example was that of 
Bergen, where a Sunday breakfast 
to launch the fund drive brought 
a donation and a request for a 
Party application card from the 
non-Communist worker present. 
The Bergen organization started 
the drive with $667, about 17 per- 
cent of its $4,000 quota. 

Other county standing were: 

Union, 17 percent, with $1,078 
raised out of a total $6,000; Mer- 
cer, 14 percent, $854 out of $6,000; 


Hudson, 13 percent, $1,030 out of . 


$8,000; and Passaic, 9 percent, 
$625 out of $6,000. 


—_— 


—— 


GM TRIES A FAST ONE 


LINDEN. — Plantwide protests 
against the frameup firing of Frank 
Witkus, charter member of UAW 
Local 595 at the big. General Mo- 
tors plant here, this week brought 
a shift in the company’s stiff-necked 
“case is closed” attitude. 


Instead, the GM management 
sought to lay the groundwork for 
a “legal” easing out of the veteran 


at the 


ering him his old job back 
his 12, 


same rate of pay—but with 
years seniority wiped out. 
Stage for the deal was set in a 


kus to come in for a discussion of 

}is dismissal. Witkus appeared with 

a Ascough, president of Local 
95. 

Both immediately rejected the 
company “offer.” In adddition to 
blacking out Witkus 12-year sen- 
iority, the deal would have had the 


on: the waiting list.for a skilled me- 
tal finish repairman’'s rating. 
Witkus, founding president of 


special delivery letter asking Wit- 


—WITKUS, UAW NIX IT 


fired three weeks ago on a phony 
charge of being absent for two 
days without management permis- 
sion after he had received an okay 
for the two-day leave from As- 
sistant Body Shop Supt. Miner. 


The dismissal took place shortly 
after the local membership meet- 
ing had unanimously passed a reso- 
lution, authored by Witkus, to act 
against speedup at the General. 
Motors plant. 


More than 100 workers here 
have signed as members of the 
“Reinstate Witkus Committee,” 
which last week issued a leaflet 
pointing the connection between 


a UAW militant. The local has is- 


manding full reinstatement with 


iback pay. 


A four-year combat veteran with 


Pacific theater, Witktis received 


Ehe ‘Joca} itr 1999 ‘nid s 1988) * was: 


the dismissal and Witkus’ record as. - 


sued an- official UAW leaflet de- 


the rank of first sergeant in the 


the highest vote in the local for. 
plantwide committeeman after he’ 


setutned’ from*Army ‘duty ity-194G"i 
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Score Board 


By Lester Rodney. 


— 
= 


‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ Magnates’ Answer? 


THE INDIVIDUAL RICH MEN, the syndicates of 
“wealthy sportsmen, and the corporations that own the 


16 major league ball clubs are nominally rivals. That is, 
they fight each other for the pennants, haggle on deals, accuse each 
other indignantly of violating minor ethics et al. .But you can be 
sure that they are huddling on what to do if the Supreme Court 
upholds Danny Gardella and kills baseball's reserve clause. 


You can be further sure that if the court finds no alternative 
‘in the year 1949 but to rule out the archaic, feudal owner-player 
relationships and grant American ballplayers freedom to sell their 
talents to the highest bidder, they will work very hard to set up a 
“gentleman’s agreement” to keep things the way they are. 


For while they are in truth rivals on the field, they are also a 
group of business men out to make nrofit, and they re going to want 
to keep hold of a: good profitable thing like the reserve clause, a 
gimmick which says, in effect: “When your contract expires you 
| still belong to me and can play for nobody else. If you don't like 

ne | ; ) what I'm giving you, take up another profession.” 
LHE THREE NEW American League managers meet in New ,f * a al 
York. They are, in the usual order: Red Rolfe of the Detroit Rodney’s ‘Hall , : ; 
Tigers, Casey Stengel of the Yanks and Jack Onslow of the White Of Fame’ Vote Landis Knew the Score 
Sox. Yankee fans remember Rolfe as the greatest third baseman to THE LATE Commissioner Landis, himself a federal judge, 
ever wear a New York uniform, a keen, intelligent, likable star. The second and final vote on : 
Stengel, of course, is not new to the big leagues, having managed | the Hall of Fame is under way. understood the illegality of baseball's — babe and aT" 
| with a notable lack of success at both Boston and Brooklyn. On- | None of the nominees received ye of warning the magnates to keep it all in the family and out 
of the courts. 


slow is a total newcomer, inheriting a last place club. Despite some : 

vague noises, the White Sox have failed to improve themselves by the Weeden 75 percent to mane Would it be possible for the owners to cooperate in a secret 

breaking the Jimcrow line, while the Yanks, Giants, Braves and | }¢ 0n the first ballot. So now | agreement to blacklist any ballplayer trying to take advantage of 
members of the Baseball Writers | his newly-won freedom? Of course. Didn't baseball's bigwigs 


Indians have continued to sign Negro stars. re : a 
_— —| Association of ten years standing maintain for years a disgraceful “gentleman's agreement’ against 
| hiring Negro players, until the mounting indignation of the fans 


vote for their ‘five choices from | .14 sportsmanship of the players themselves effected a break- 

? among the twenty who got the through? | 
highest vote in: the first tally. Or what about the “gentleman’s agreement” even now in 
> | Any player appearing on 75 per- effect when one club wants to waive.a player out. of the league 
' back to the minors or over to the other league? “How in the world 


cent of these final ballots will be did they ever get him out of the league?” is a common fan reac- 


automatically elected. tion to some of the deals. 
Worker writer Lester Rod- Theoretically, no player can be sent out of the National or 


, ney’s vote goes to Mel Ott, Hank | American League until every team has had a chance to buy him 
s. | . Greenberg, Charley Gehringer, for the waiver price of $10,000. But they do it all the time. Re- 

) Jimmy Foxx and Bill Terry. In member the Borowy deal in "45, when the Yanks sent an ace right- 

| ; é is hander clear over to the Chicago Cubs of the National League for 


the original ballot with space for | g reported $100,000? Here was a hundred grand hurler, who went 


: ten he also listed Dazzy Vance, | on to hurl his team to a pennant, being waved past seven American 
Seven Other Teams All Picked Up Personnel Dizzy Dean, Al Simmons, Paul | League teams who were supposed to have the right to buy him for 


From Other Big League Cl ? iW Di ten grand! 
8 gue ubs Wanker and Bill Dickey. The Wouldn’t you call that proof positive that baseball's bigwigs 


The Boston Red Sox, normally baseball’s biggest voting will not be concluded till | ot only can, but do, close ranks like one big family where the 


spenders in the off-season trading markets, were the onlv ie He en — dollar io canal dee i Ps 
American League team which failed to pick up a player from ee ee eee ee ae ae ee ee 
another major ial club, a check¢— P —— that player is not already in Hall | serve clause were voided! For instance, right now when one team 


battery from the White Sox in two! 9 buys a player from another team, the purchase money. goes right 
f Gee shows. an a Swe) of Fame, played after 1925 and past the nose of the player and into the magnate’s bank account. 


There were 23 players who/**P arate deals, pitcher Frank Pa-| finished playing before 1948 sea- But if a player is a free agent at the termination of his contract, HE 
shifted from one club to another|Pish and catcher Mike Tresh. son. will get the money himself when another club buys him! 


since the close of last season and Washington got three of its four I can see some powerful temptations operating among the 
magnates if a “gentleman’s agreement” were set up to keep things 


i me 
. new players in the Indian t#de, * . , 
the St. Louis a hes | led the way fy td is lili, cee ee ie Villemain Back at status quo. A bird like Bill Veeck has shown some maverick 
in picking up major leaguers, get-|" hed by $100 — tendencies before. You suppose he would hang right up on Ted 
ting five from other clubs. The|"OU° YY $100,000. They were Williams if Ted gave him a little post season ring? 


Senators, Indians and White Sox a _ . rs pat Vs. LaMotta * i. * 
icked up four players apiece in|**©#™4n and first baseman Eddie , 
uf d Ah Robinson. Haynes had the disillu-| Robert Villemain, the game but Two Arguments, Both Untrue 


major league deals, and the Yan- : | : 
kees, Tigers and Athltics got two sionment of being moved first from|ineffectual French middleweight} | OF COURSE, to justify the continuation of the present setup, 
the last place White Sox to the|Who was so badly cut up by Steve! poth to public opinion and the ballplayers themselves, the mag- 


apiece. . . ; Belloise in his debut here Jan. 7, 
The White Sox, who are under- champion Indians, then moving on will meet Jake’ LaMotta in a 10- nates proclaim two things fervently. 1. Big league players get 


‘going a drastic rebuilding nam. |? seventh place Washington with- rounder at the Garden March 25, plenty of dough. . . . Some slavery. . . . Look at the salaries 
paign under their new general|°Ut ever throwing a pitch. The|the 20th Century announced yes-| DiMaggio and Feller get. And 2. There would be no stability if 
ER ee ee fourth Washington player to be|terday. This is NOT the best fight] every player were free to bargain at the end of the season. The 
wh : : made by Harry Markson this year.| sich Inb ld b B the etal 
most players up from the minor C f rn teat richest clubs wou uy up ali the best players. 
ee a a ee As I pointed out last week in the Daily Worker, these «rgu- 


Villemain, who can’t hit and is ex- ; 
tremely short for a middleweight,| ™ents are clever but faulty. The answer to the first is that most 


eink NEE odtetide 00 lhe In| to” the sore-armed pitcher from} will continue to be a punching bag| big league players don’t make anything like the fancy headlined 
: the Yankees on a conditional basis, | here. salaries, but average.closer to the newly-won $5,000 minimum. 


ape play stand oo pea first baseman Steve Souchock from - Plus the fact that in the minor leagues, where there are many more 
tbe "i vg nae | ha Caam- | he Yankees, catcher Joe Tipton Czechs Win, Lead eg _= in the majors, and = reserve a — — 
» idvVe i minor leaguers up . ) . ere 1s not even a minimum, an ay 1S usua outrageous 

for a look. The Red Sox and Tigers fom Cleveland, and pitcher Wal- |For Hockey Title small. | ie / ' 

have 13 each. the Yankées have 12 ter P ee from Detroit. Czechoslovakia defeated Austria As for the second point, the fact is that rich clubs buy pretty 

RNP ae 0 Detroit picked up outfielder Don|7 to 1 and Canada and Sweden| much the players they want from the weak clubs anyhow, as wit- 

e Athletics a mere 10. Lund, former Brooklyn rookie tied at 2-all today in the second| ness the Yanks shelling out $100,000 for Sanford of the Browns 

Only one player, Babe Young, prospect, from the Browns and ac- round of the world’s hockey tour-| this very winter. “Home team” rooting is a delusion, though a 

came over from the National|* — q - i namént. Eight persons were re-| reasonably harmless one. Actually it will only be when baseball is 

League, the Yankees picking up|@U7e¢ *0ny “upien Dy walvers| ported injured in the crush to get| truly a sport and not a business that there will be REAL stability, 
the veteran first baseman from the|from the White Sox. into the stadium before the games. and much more logical rooting loyalties. 


Cardinals. The Athletics went for a couple 


The five Brownie players picked|of old timers who are only a few Ch oe 8 k b | T | Pi 

wetter cbs were ieee che joni of octogomnan| WAMONGES IN BASKETDAH |oUrney Ficture 
| ey ’}owner Connie Mack. They were | | 

ie r errick from the Senators, both outfielders. Taft Wri . rp a The latest dope from New York; St. Louis, defending champs, will; Tulane, with 19-2, is an increas- 

ob Savage from the Athletics, ? iti on the post season National Invita-|be cordially invited back and maylingly certain invitee, as is little 
catcher Sherman Lollar from the|the White Sox and Wally Moses/tion Tourney (not to be confused accept. This should bring. in Ken-}Hamline of Minnesota, once beaten 
Yankees, and infielder Johnny Sul-| from the Red Sox. with the NCAA) is that only one!tucky, which will forsake the NCAA|and boasting the center the pros 
livan from the Senators. Besides Young, the only other|/Gotham team will have a good|bid as District Four representatives|call the number one _ prospect,. 

The Indians got two big ee a voles tick from an enough record to make it, leaving|in order to get another crack at/Michelson. ‘Other still prominent 
stars from the Senators, pitcher |? : y or Fred [tom for seven visitors. The one/the Billikens and prove themselves|candidates are utler and Bradley 
Early -Wynn and figst baseman}ther majo “ague team was l'red| New York team is CCNY, currently|top despite the defeat at New Or-|Tech of the Midwest, Western Ken- 

Mickey” Vernon} ‘and! ' acquired’ ‘aSunford fra’ the Browns. at 14 and 4 and picking up steam. |leans, : ltucky, Duquesne and La Salle, 


picked up was Sam Dente from 
the Browns. 


leagues, 19. 
Ripe h h ' ; 
The Browns and Senators are The White sox got big Bill Be 
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| e | ) | : : 
3 J. B. S. Haldane, the distinguished British scientist, 
discusses a subject of life-and-death concern to 
millions. | 
Howard Fast 


Writes about Cardinal Spellman's defense of | 
Mindszenty. : 


Soviet Confidence 


Ralph Parker, well-known foreign correspondent, 
explains the most conspicuous trait of the people 
of the USSR. 


Mindszenty and the Schools. ia aor 
bea antigen ae tote oe | GOUT Clerk Admits Jury Notices 


Asters: — . Not Sent to Negro, Jewish Areas; 


All these and other features, including a page on home-making, 
a page for kids, and comment on current literary, moving picture, ~— See Page 3 —— 
theatrical and musical developments—— | | ; 
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—— An Editorial —— . 


HE COMMUNIST PARTY in Illinois is now in the 

Feiaees SNS Se _ midst of an annual fund campaign — this year for 
0, pee,  —§ $77,000 in this state. | : 
y SRG set A lot of money? Yes, it is. But liberty comes dear, | 


a oN Z “NEVER M IND N ax . And money is its smallest price. | 
. fi T e JUST SANG Ask the Chinese Communists who marched 8,000 
THA e | , miles in 1935 and endured unbelievable hardships — only 


TA KE A LOOK =A to return now in glorious victory. s 
AT T IS f ROS Ask the Czechoslovak comrades who worked in the 
H e ° Ns underground shadow of Hitler's gallows — only to return 
| 3 to lead a great New Democracy. | 
Yes, $77,000-is a lot of money. But who will say that 
it can’t be done — that we understand %o little of what 
needs to be done today, that we will fail to provide the 
means for doing it. 


Does it mean sacrifices? Certainly —even cutting 
into the things we call necessities. 


It means trudging through the neighborhood ringing 
doorbells, talking to friends, persuading them to give 'til 
it hurts. 

It means tireless organizing of money-raising activi- 
ties, affairs, house parties, rummage sales, rallies, card 

parties, hootenannies and what-not. 

It means first of all for ourselves that we give as much 
and more than we can from our savings, from our weekly 
pay check from the money labelled, “For emergencies 
only.” 

- that too much to do to keep our 12 Communist 
leaders out of jail? 

In this campaign our objectives are not merely money. 

~ Our objectives are civil rights and housing and higher 
wages. Our objectives are peace and democracy and so- | 
oe he fight for th 
) Money, yes —money to carry on the fight for the 
ay ‘ehh _ things that money can't buy. 
If you understand what the fight for freedom and for 
OE a TESA socialism means, you'll clear the decks now and get to work. 
\. => ees For the next two months, it’s “The Fight for Freedom 
Sr foes 86 Fund!” - |: A | 
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How the City Courts 


Invite Fire Deaths 
KENNELLY AND FIRETRAPS — 


a cry of anguish from Chicagos firetrap victims has 
finally penetrated the thick walls of the City Hall. 
Mayoi dally has at last ordered a severe crack- 
down on landlords who are making fortunes out of fire- 


By Carl Hirsch 
CHICAGO.—With $25,000) 
and a smart lawyer, you can 


make yourself a fortune in 
the firetrap racket. 


That’s the by-word around City, Hi 


Hall.. And there's plenty of evi- 
dence to back it up. 

As long as the Real Estate Trust | 
can keep construction of low-cost 
public housing dammed up, un-| 
scrupulous landlords will continue 
to make fabulous profits out of 
what they call “making little ones 
out of big ones.” 


THAT PROCESS involves tak- 
ing an ancient tenement firetrap, 
subdividing it into smaller and 
smaller “apartments” and jacking 


up the rents. 

In most cases, this involves vio- 
lation of the city fire and building 
Jaws, particularly those requiring 
fireproof construction of partitions, 
adequate exits and safe electrical 
wiring. | 

Thus, what was once a danger- 
ous firetrap becomes a honeycomb 
of little death chambers from 
wtich escape is practically impos- 
sible. This is now typical of the 
South Side, where the Negro peo- 
ple are the worst victims of this 


practice. 
* 


A TENEMENT at 549 E. 44 
Pl., normally a_six-flat. building, 
housed 70 persons. Eight of them 
were killed on Jan. 22 in a fire}. 

wich trapped them on the upper 
a 

There is no telling what might 
happen if fire should ever break 
out in the Mecca Building at 34 
~ and State. The chief of the fire 
battalion in that area .told’ this 
writer that the Mecca Building has 
been subdivided so that it is now 
“a precinct in itself,” with close to 
2.000 tenants. And this is no case 
of a “shyster landlord.” The build- 
ing is owned by the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology! 

At 4727 Indiana, a_ landlord 
cut a 16-flat firetrap into 44 apart- 
ments, thereby tripling his rental 
income. 

* 

THEN there is the fantastic Gus 
Hussos who ran a small loan up 
into_a cool million in 10 years 
through this chop-em-up process. 

Sadie Elardi, who owns,a string 
of ramshackle tenements on the 
Near North Side, was able to raise 
rents as much as 1100 percent 
through subdividing her buildings. 

At 933 N. Franklin, the land- 
Jord was able to turn a fire into a 
good thing. The fire in December, 
1945, ousted all tenants. The flats 
were then cut into tiny kitchen- 
ettes, bringing more than eight 
times the previous rental. 


* 


IN EACH of these_cases, there 
were and are fire law violations 
which invite tragedy. 

How do they get away with it? 
If you want the answer to that] 
question; stop in at the Housing 
and Building Court any Tuesday 
- morning. 

Dozens of cases pour through} 
the docket like water through a 
fire hose, about a hundred a week. 
Almost every case involves fire 


hazards. Almost every case has a 
previous history, often a previous 
fine. 


| 


* 


HOWEVER, the official records 
of this court reveal that during 
1948, this court levied fines that 
average less than $9 per case! 

, Landlords pay it with a grin 
and go their merry way in defiance 
of the law. © 

The Worker writer sat through 
this farce in Judge Erwin Hasten’s 
housing court in the City Hall Last 


| 


ILLINOIS 


ic 


Chicago Workers 
Can Be Heard 
In N. Y. Courtroom 


traps. 


skpeticism. 


another publicity stunt. 


gest offenders. 


sure of the people of Ch 


frightened by the fire menace 
maintained and intensified if this 
giant crematorium of victims of the housing shortage and 


of unscrupulous. landlords. 
Si 


However, we have seen too many of Mayor Ken- 
nelley's flash-in- the-pan “drives” 


We want to warn His Honor that this must not be 


We will be eagerly awaiting evidence that cullen 
landlords are being hit—and hit hard—in the city courts. 
And we want to be reassured that there will be not 


merely a move against the smaller fry but also against 
the big sharks of the Real Estate Trust who are the big- 


Mayor Kennelly is acting under the mounting pres- 


to lose all of our | 


go, who are appalled and 
That pressure must be 
ity is not to become a 


ee 


act tough. It’s part of the show. 
But when the show is over, the 
lives of Chicago citizens remain in 
danger. 

A smart lawyer is able to run 
rings around the court. For ex- 
ample, one case involved a build- 
ing at 457 N. Peoria, where three 
families were reported to be living 
in a hell-hole basement with flam- 


mable partitions and where the 
upper floors had been subdivided 


exits. 
| | nm 
THE “defendant” was rent col- 
lector for the building. However, 
the lawyer, a sharpy by the name 
of Morris A. Haft, was able to pre- 
vent ‘the court from levying a fine. 
How? 
| (a) By preventing the court 
from forcing the rent collector to 
testify against himself; (b) by prov- 
fng that the rent collector was not 
the real owner; (c) by withholding 
the information as to who actually 
owns the building; (d) by throwing 
on the city the burden of proof 
that the basement tenants were 
still livin agen (e) by promising 
that the fire violation in the upper 
floors would soon be taken care of. 


ecutor and the building inspectors 


so that there were insufficient 


| 


‘—and- it is very rarely handed 


AND what if a fine is handed 
‘down? These fines are so small! 
and the profits from these build- 
ings so big that law violation is 
actually encouraged. Landlords! 
recoup their fine. losses out of one | 
week's rent. | 

“The city is trying to clean up 
these fire hazards,” Judge Hasten. 
keeps explaining to the landlord | 
defendants. 

But the teeth of city laws are 
never bared in this court—not the 
way they are in the eviction court 
where tenants are thrown out of | 
their homes with a stroke of the 


gavel. 
* 


IN THE Jlandlords’’ court, the 
“maximum fine” is considered $200 


down. Actually, the law. specifies 
that firetrap landlords pay $200] 


for each violation, and each day| 


that the hazard exists is considered 
a separate violation. 


The court could thus bring! 


down the mailed fist of thousands 
of dollars m fines against outlaw 
landlords. Instead, building own- 
ers get the silk glove treatment. 
That's why 35 Chicagoans are 
already in their graves this-y 


victims of firetraps. i 


ED. NOTE: Last week, Gil Green wrote a “farewell column” 


in which he said he would stop writing because he “may be taking 


up valuable space that could be utilized to greater advantage by 
other material.” The Editors of the Illinois Worker know Gil for his 
modesty and we love him for it, as well as for his ether wonderful . 
attributes. But in this ease, we feel that Gil is making a mistake — 
and we have told him so. It remains new for the readers, who, we _ 


know have enjoyed his column, to urge him to continue. You can 
drop “e § ~ atthe Communist Party, 35 E. 12th St.,; New York 
City 


By Sam Kushner 


It was good to see Gil Green again, even if it had to 
be in the museum-like atmosphere of the Federal Court in 


Foley Square where the heresy trials are now taking place. 
‘ Gil Green and the other “defendants’ met a few minutes be- 
fore trial time in Room 440 which has been assigned to them by 
the court. There, away from the grim and cold atmosphere of the 
courtroom itself, one meets smiling Henry Winston, husky and 
handsome Gene Dennis, mild-mannered Morris Potash and all the 
other defendants. An air of informality per- 
vades the room. It is while you are in this room 
that vou are positive that capitalism is on trial, 
not the ideas of socialism. 

There is none of this nonsense about the 
“doomed” men in the atmosphere. It is rather » 
the informal atmosphere of a group of workers 
wearing their Sunday clothes and preparing to 
take part in a courtroom scene where capital- 
ism is showing how weak it really is. 

The courtroom itself is so different. It is 
reminiscent of both Lake Shore Drive and the 
slum areas of West Madison St. Beneath the 


} ) GIL GREEN 
fine polish of waxed wood and marble floors‘one can almost see the 
rottenness of dying capitalism. The judge himself is the epitome of 


politeness and propriety on occasion. But he rises to his natural 
sarcasm ‘and viciousness when he cannot achieve his ends through 
coaxing. 

| Of course, it is more proper to call him the prosecuting attorney 
instead of the “judge.” While I sat in the courtroom the prose- 
cuting attorney was only a figurehead who followed the lead given 
to him by the judge. 

The courtroom audience itself is a story in itself. There sat the: 
venerable Mother Bloor, absorbing.all that was going on about her. 

_In the press section, the OM Howard Rushmore, writing for 
the Hearst press, had brought with him a 14-year-old youngster in | 
order to “teach” the youngster journalism. Prostitution starts at a 
tender age, 

Throughout the day, Dennis, Green and the other so-called 
defendants patiently sit. Sometimes they confer with the attorneys, 
who are carrying the ball in a magnificent manner; sometimes they 
just patiently listen to the testimony. 

As I left the courtroom, I was more convinced than ever of 
~ what Gil Green has said so many times. The case will not be won in 
the courtrooom. On the contrary, the American people must win 
this case. 

The stuffy atmosphere of the courtroom must be replaced with 
the clean and wholesome atmosphere that only the American work- 
ers can give to the trial. The distance between the courtroom in 
Foly Square and the shops of Chicago is really very small. The 
Chicago working class must be made itself felt in the New York 
courtroom. ig 
cr 


# 


ac: ~ 
Gil Green’s. column this week is by a guest columnist, Sam. 
Kushner, a Chicago trade union leader, who visited the courtroom 
where ° “The 12° are on trial. 
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By Ruby Cooper” 

CHICAGO.—“Take a wage 
cut of 22% percent or your 
unemployment compensation 
stops... That was the ulti- 
matum laid down to a 45-year- 
old widow by State Division 
of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Emma Litsinger, sole sup- 
port of herself and teen-age daugh- 
ter, refused and she was immedi- 
ately dropped from the unemploy- 


ment compensation rolls and left 
to fend for herself. 


The widow's case came under | 
review by trade unions throughout 
the city this week as Circuit Court 
Judge Elmes Schnackenberg up- 
held the state’s action. 


In a ruling with far-reaching 
implications for labor, Judge! 
Schnackenberg ordered that work- 
ers who refused to take lower- 
paying jobs ean be. cut off from 
en compensation ben-| 
efits. 


Interviewed by The Worker, 


Mrs. Litsinger told a heart-rend- 
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| workers on the scrap-heap. 
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‘I just couldn't make a-living at 


Widow Told: Take Wage 
Cut or No Compensation’ 


plied manifold as unemployment 
spreads and the state compensa- 
tion division cracks down. 

It's the story of the state agency 
acting on behalf of employers: to} 
cut wages as well as throwing older} 


! 


} 
} 


The tale begins with an illness, 
a bad stroke as a result of over- 
work. After hospitalization, Mrs. 
Litsinger was ready to go back to| 
her job as a $50-a- week book- 
keeper. 

Her company had been conned 
to the wall, and she tumed to the 
unemployment compensation rolls, 
receiving benefits for nine weks. 

Meanwhile advertising for a job 
fat her own expense, she was 
brusquely offered jobs by the state 
employment service paying from 
$30 to $45 a week. 

“The cost of living is. constantly 
‘going up,” she protested. “I am 
the sole support for my family and| 


those wages.” 
Her compensation was then 


stopped with the blunt statement}: 
‘any job or stop your compensation. | 


They'll 


‘that “you are too old” to obtain 
a job paying a wage equal to her 
last one. 


Appeals to the State Com ss 


Judge Schnackenberg’s 


decision is “a terrible setback for 
labor,” 
state officials used my case as a 


Z without 


a 


Set Nursery 
|Hearing Mar. | 


CHICAGO.—Proponents of the 
campaign for free public nursery 
schools announced this week that 
hearings on the enabling bills in 
‘Springfield have been  qapees 
to March 1. 

The Illinois Parent Chencd here 
urged progressive organizations to 


send delegates to Springfield on 
tbehalf of S. B. 84 and H. B. 87 


tion Division to reinstate her bene- 
fits were unavailing. “They held 
a hearing,” she told The Worker, 
“but it was just cut.and dried.” 
She revealed that state officials 
had threatened that if she won her 
‘case in court for back benefits due. 


| 


| 


her, they would the case to} 

the. Supreme Court if necessary to| which provide appreval for school 

reverse ae districts to establish nursery 
Asked if she intended. . appeal schools. 


| It was also announced that Dr. 
Julius Richmond, well-known Chi- 
‘cago pediatrician, will speak on 
‘the nursery school program at 2 
meeting on February 25, 8:30 
p. m. at Olivt Institute, 1440 
Cleveland. 


decision, 
Mrs. Litinger said, “What can I} 
de? Im only. a poor. widow. 
There's nothing I can do about it} 
now. 

“It’s all terribly unjust. They of- 
fered me a. job. they knew I) 
couldn't take. It would have meant) gyggygy: 
a wage reduction of 2212 percent : 
of what I had ben earning over) »; 
many years.” 


The judge’s precedent-making “ 


the widow added. “The: 
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ments and subscriptions fer the 
Hlinols Edition te 208 N. Wells 
St. Ras. 201, Chicage 2, mm 
Fhene BA 6-008. 

Réiter: CARL MIRSOM., 


test case. 
“They're going to make you take 


use it as a club to make 
you take Reena; mill ce go 
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ILLINOIS 


~ Layoffs, Cut 
_ Work Weeks 
_ Mount Here 


CHICAGO.—The tide of layoffs, many of them in basic) gm 
industry, mounted in Illinois last week, but equally signifi- 


cant was the growing tendency in many industries to im- 
_ a short work week. Camp-©® 


ell Soup Co., in Chicago,. accord- 
ing to Food, Tobacco and accord- 
ing to Food, Tobacco and agricul- 
tural workers union, has lopped 
600 workers from its force. 
* 

A survey made in Vermillion 
County—in and around Danville— 
revealed that some 900 persons 
have been laid off there in the [s;t 
three months. Biggest layoff was 
General Electric’s cut of 200 men 
and women, many of whom have 
now found they are imeligible for 
meager state unemployment com- 
pensation payments, 

* 

UAW Local 453 reported that 
layoffs and the equally omincus 
shorter work week prevail in every 
one of the 32 shops with it has 
contracts. 

Many departments at the huge 
Crane Co., plant in Chicago are 
on a 32-hour week. Layoffs and 
shorter work weeks are beginning 
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to appear also in the hitherto 


booming mail order field, with 
both Sears Roebuck and Co., and: 


Montgomery Ward slashing their 
staffs. | | 
Officially, Westen Electric, 


which makes equipment for the; 


Bell telephone system, —has nt 


‘ported laying off only several hun- 


dred workers, but reports from| 
businessmen in the neighborhood | 
and from inside the plant indicate, 
that the figure is actually “several 
thousand.” | 
* 
~IN ADDITION, railroads in. II- 
linois, keeping in step with the 
trend nationally have been laying 
off workers. Best estimate is that 
nationally railroads have laid off 
about 8 percent of their employes. 
Layoffs have also been heavy in 
the construction field and the CIO 
United Electrical Workers reports 
heavy layoffs in washing machine 


JWV Post to Debate 


Housing Feb. 22 


CHICAGO. — The Pvt. Daniel 
Tunick Post No. 347, Jewish War 
’ Veterans of the United States, will 
‘conduct the second program in a 
series of community forums on 
Tuesday, Feb. 22 at 8:30 p.m. at 
the post meeting hall, 508 S. 
Springfield Avenue. The subject, 
one of the vital issues of today, 
will be “Will Rent Control and 
Government Housing Alleviate 
Present Housing Conditions?” 

Speaking for the affirmative will 


be Irving G. Steinberg, prominent} - 


Chicago attorney, who was a 
Progressive Party candidate for 
Congress and has defended hun- 
dreds of tenants during the last 
three years. 

John Usher, Chicago building 
engineer, will speak for the nega- 
tive side of the issue. . 


and electrical appliance plants. 


Quick-Thinking Mothe 


Averts Fire Tragedy 


CHICAGO.—Two Chicago fam- 
ilies were safe and alive this week 
only because a  quick-thinking 
mother saved them all from death 
in a firetrap at 1409 N. Ashland 
Ave. 

Mrs. Marion Nowicke, 47, was 
awakened at 3:00 a.m. last Sat- 
urday by the smell of smoke. The 
only exit in the two-story building 
was already cut off by flames. 

In a matter of seconds, she 
called the fire department, aroused 
her own children, as well as the 
family downstairs. When the fire- 
men arrived, both families were 
waiting to be taken out of the 
blazing building by ladders. , 


BELOVED VETERAN of progressive struggles i 
many years, Sam Hammersmark prepares to celebrate his 77th 
birthday, Feb. 26. Hundreds of his legion of friends will be on hand 


to help make it a gala affair. 


Don't Forget, 26th 
ls Sam’s Birthday 


CHICAGO.-F ebruary may be the birth month of many 


important men and women, 


celebrate no birthday with more enthusiasm than that of 
© 


Samuel T. Hammersmark. 

This year, the 77th birthday of 
the veteran leader of the Commu- 
nist and labor movement will be 
celebrated at a gala affair on Sat- 
urday, February 26, 8:30 p. m. at 
113 E. Elm St. 

That affair will be the meeting 


place for Sam’s friends—which is 
the same as saying the entire pro- 


Packing, AFL Workers at Top 
As Ill. Completes Sub Drive 


CHICAGO.—With final tabulations still to be made at press time, it was indicated this 
week that Illinois had gone over the top in The Worker sub drive. 
“We may have fallen short by a handful of subs,” declared Drive Director Sara Hay- 


den, “but this is still a glorious ac- 
complishment for which our com- 
-yades can feel justifiably proud.” 

Completion of the drive would 
give The Illinois Edition of The 
Worker 3,000 new readers. 

* 

SUBS were still coming in at the 
deadline last Monday night, with 
the Illinois Distirct Press Te. 
tee acting as judges in the heate 
contest between sections for prizes. 

It was indicated that a packing- 
house worker who personally se- 
cured 110 subs would be the win- 
ner of an expense-paid trip to New 
York where he will be the guest of 
“The 12” at the frameup trial now 
taking place. 

The Packinghouse Section 
achieved top honors with 335 subs, 
representing 165 percent of the 
section quota. 

Runner-up was the Steel Section 


Classified Ads 


WANTED to rent one or two summer 
cottages for July~and August within 75 
miles: of Cilicago. Reply cars. of Illinois 


‘top on their quotas were: Lieber 


Worker, 208 N. Wells St., Chicago 2, DL 


ee 


with 224 subs and 150 percent of 


its quota. | 
* 


A CHICAGO printer sparked 
the Craft Section to a leading place 
in the drive with 142 subs against 
a quota of 100. He personally 
turned in 59 subs, mainly secured 
from AFL workers. 

Another expense-paid trip may 
beawarded if the final tabulation 
shows that Illinois won the com- 
petition with the Ohio District. In 
that case, the prize would prob- 
ably go to the top sub-getter in the 
Craft Section. 


Other section that went over the 


(Auto) Section, 192 subs, with a 
quota of 150; Haymarket (Farm 
Equipment) Section, 102 subs, with 
a quota of 100; 9 North Section, 
107 subs, with a quota of 100; 
East St. Louis, 53. subs, with a 


quota of 50. 
* 


INCOMPLETE returns showed. 


that a number of other sections 
were close enough to their goals so 
that they may be over the top 
when the finay tabulations are in. 

Some sections particularly the 
Packing Section, reported that the 
drive had broadened out to include 
many more participants since the 
Daily Worker anniversary banquet 
and celebration on Jan. 22. 

At that time, section and indi- 
vidual prizes were awarded for ex- 
emplary work in the sub campaign. 

* 


MRS. HAYDEN pointed to the 
“high quality” of the sub-getting 
here, with the bulk of the subs se- 
cured by shop workers amiong their 
shopmates in the steel, packing- 
house, farm equipemnt, auto and 
electrical plants. . 

Joe Roberts, business manager 
of the Daily Worker, disclosed in a 
phone call from New York that 
final results in the campaign for all 
districts would be announced in 
next weeks editions _of The 
Worker. oe eee 
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Painters 


Urge Drive 
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CHICAGO. — The Chicage 


m™ AFL Painters District Coun- 
wae cil received a request this 
week to act in support of fed- 

eral low-cost housing pro- 
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Painter Local 637 urged the 
council to set upa committee rep- 


‘resenting all locals wnici wouid 


ae «@ step up the fight tor public hous- 
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ing in the face of “tne inability, 


; the unwillingness and the failure 
? of the real estate interests to ade- 


quately meet the needs of the 


me people.” 


Ine statement issued by the 


cS local pointed out that alihough 
- @ee)q | building trades workers are charg- 
_& 4 ed with responsibility for the hig 


cost of housing, “the total amount 
of buildings trades wages entering 


into the total price of buiidings 


‘sold today are at least 10 percent 


less when compared with buiid- 


bas. ings erected in 1940.” 


it was further pointed out that 


a “the opposition of the big con- 


‘“%,..._ |struction and real estate interests 
"mem (to a federal slum clearance and a 

“. 4sce: | broad housing program, as well as 
ooo goog their arrogant demands for tue 
 & 222 | lifting of rent. controls and tue 


maintenance of restrictive coven- 


_{ants couid only lead to the further 


Sp sais a ORR “ Sea oe . : : . . 
epg nme | aggravation of the housing situa- 
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but progressives in Chicago 


gressive movement of Chicago. 


These include many odd friends 
who worked with Sam in his early 
days in the Socialist Party and in 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
in the early campaigns to organ- 
ize the steel and packing industries 
here, in the movements for sup- 
port of the new Soviet government 
and in the formation of the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. 


Others know Sam in the more 
recent period when he was asso- 
ciated with many defense cam- 
paigns for political prisoners, the 
founding H Midwest Record, the 
Chicago Star and the _ Illinois 
Edition of The Worker. 


Many more Chicagoans know 
Sam from the Modern Bookstore, 
where he remains active today, 
zealously helping to educate whole 
generations of progressive and 
Communists.: 


Jimcrowed, She Sues 


Santa Fe for $50,000 


CHICAGO. — A $50,000 dam- 
age suit was on file here in Su- 
perio Court against the Santa Fe 
R. R. which forced Mrs. Isabella 
Bethany, 43, of 5907 S. State into 
a jimcrow car while she was 
travelling in Texas. 

Mrs. Bethany said she was near 
her destination on July 17 when 
the conductor woke her and gruff- 
ly ordered her into a “hot, dirty 
and objectionable” coach. 


80 Jobless as So. Ill. 


Coke Plant Closes 


WEST FRANKFORT,  Iil.— 
Eighty workers were thrown out 
of their jobs here this week with 
the permanent closing of the 15- 
year-old Midwest Radiant Cor- 
poration’s coke plant here. 

The plant once supplied most 


tion.” 


Joseph Starobin 


To Speak Here 
Feb. 27-28 


CHJCAGO.—Fresh from _ five 
months in Europe, Joseph Staro- 
bin, foreign editor of the Daily 
Worker, will speak here at a series 
of meetings on February 27-28. 
Starobin will speak on “Inter- 
views with Communist Party Lead- 
ers Abroad” in the West Room. of 
the Ashland Auditorium on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 27, 2:30 
p. m. Admission is by invitation 
only. 

In a concentrated two-day 
speaking schedule, Starobin will 
appear before steel: workers, trade 
union leaders and national group 
leaders here. 

A well-grounded authority on 
foreign affairs, Starobin attended 
the conference in Warsaw last De- 
cember at which the merger of the 
Polish Socialist and Communist 
Parties took place. 

He rode in the U. S. airlift into 
Berlin and toured through France, 
Italy, the Eastern zone of Ger- 
many, Hungary and Czechoslo- 


vakia. 


ill. Sales Tax Receipts 


Hit All Time High 
SPRINGFIELD, I1].—Retailers’ 
occupation tex collections in Illi- 
nois reached an all-time high in 
January when a total of $17,933,- 


336 was paid te the state, Richard 
J. Daley, state director of rev- 
enue, anmounced this week. 

The figures for January this year 
are $1,088,256 higher than the 
January, 1948 totad of $16,845,- 
080. 


_ + 


KFooo srPecais”™ 


® Groceries 
® Vegetables 
® Delicatessen 
© Self Serve 


Everybody’s Market 


8782. LINWOOD near Gladstone 


of, the..gas for. Southern -Illingiy 


domestic and industrial’ uséts. 


, Phone, TYler 83890 , 


| Su R 
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IF THEY FRAME ‘THE TWELVE’ | 


_ FBI Would Tap 
Your Phone 
and Open Mail 


Do you know that a com 


der consideration in Washington should the Government 
succeed in convicting the twelve framed-up 
leaders now on trial in New York?. Find it hard to believe? | 


What would you call it if Con 
every phone in the country to be 
tapped? What would you say if 
any gumshod Tom, Dick or Harry 
from the FBI, the Army, Navy or 
Airforce Intelligence is allowed to 
knock on your door, flash his cred- 
entials, and insist that you turn 
over any telegram or letter you 
ever received? And drag you to 
jail for two years plus $10,000 fine 
if you fail to comply. | 
There's more that’s even worse, 
which we shall indicate a few 
paragraphs down. Herr Himmler 
had a word for it. You: say we 
fought a war to prevent just that? 


You are right, but tell it to Attar. | 


ney General Tom C. Clark, the 
. poiltax Cabinet official from Texas. 


All this, of course, would be ad- 
mitted under the pretext of inves- 
tigating espionage. And the effect 
would be all-embracing. Wire- 
tapping, for instance, is not select- 
ive. 


is party to, would be grist to the 
prosecution’s mill. 

If you were involved in a strike, 
let’s say, that the Government is 
prosecuting, whatever they got on 
your phone would be used as evi- 
dence in court. * | 

If you received a letter, say, 
from a friend abroad, on any labor 
or foreign policy issue, you could 
be hauled before the D. of J. 

This is what's on Clark’s mind 
as he revealed it to Marquis Childs, 
the syndicated columnist of the 

' New York Post. | 

“The Department of justice has: 
more at stake than the outcome of 
the Communist trial. Clark has 
asked Congress for draaiic tighten- 
ing of the statutes covering espion- 
age. The case now being tried in 
New York and its outcome may 
well determine how far Congress 

_ will go in granting powers.” 
_ Examination of the “tightened 


plete Gestapo network is un- 
Communist 


Navy aircraft carrier, 
Jeaves Pensacola, Fla., 
after nearly two years 
of training operations. 


gress passed a law permitting 
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Airforce base in f airbanks, Alaska, for:a series of tests under cold weather conditions. 
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TORONTO. — At least 80,000 
million dollars worth of uranium— 
potential economic power—has 
been exported from Canada to the 
United States under conditions of 
«closet secrecy. This is revealed in 
a front-page article headlined 
“Wall Street grabbing our atomic 
wealth” in the Canadian progres- 
sive newspaper, “Canadian Trib- 
une. 

The article estimates that Can-. 
ada has supplied the United 
States with at least 500,000 
pounds of uranium yearly over last 
seven years. The power obtainable 
from this uranium—each pound of 
it containing about 10 million 
kilowatt-hours of power—is_ esti- 


Canada’s Atomic Wealth 
Grabbed by U.S. Trusts 


mated to be worth 87,000 million, 
dollars for the seven years—equiv- 
alent roughly to the total profits 
made by American capitalists dur- 
ing the same period. 
The secret trust which buys up 
Canadian uranium pays less than 
three dollars a pound for it. The 
value of one pound of uranium as 
power (assuming that one half of 
it can be processed) is $25,000. 
Uranium shipped yearly to the 
United States represents about 2.5 
million million (2,500,000,000,000). 
kilowatt-hours. Canada’s yearly 
output is about 40,000 million 
kwh. “Thus the Yankee atom- 
maniacs,” the Cznadian Tribune 
comments, “are t<'sing from Cana- 


da every year enough uranium to 
supply all Canadas power re- 
quirements for 60 years.” 

Describing uranium as “tomor- 
row's hard eurrency of power,” the 
paper continues: “The most pre- 
cious metal in the world, what has: 
heen called the raw material of the 
atomic age, is being sneaked out 
of Canada by foreign monopolies 
hiding behind the war scare. Our 
uranium is being sold to foreigners 
at a price so low that the deal can 
almost be called theft.” 

The Canadian Government is 
rok Br knowledge of the uranium 
deal from the people on the ex- 
cuse that “atomic bombs are vit! 


espionage laws” reveals the Ges-j ® @ | 
tapo demand to tap all wires, to} 
confiscate all letters, and a further, e p , i . $ r g 


most sinister provision: 


| Every American must register as 
a foreign agent if he “has knowl- 
edge of, or has received instruc- 
tions in, espionage, sabotage serv- 
ice or tactics of a foreign govern- 
ment or foreign political party.” , 
This is drawn up so that it can 
mean anything. It can spell hard 
years m prison if any American’ 
ever looked through a volume on 
Marxism, : 
It could mean jail if you sug- 
another American read the’ 

ean of Canterbury’s books on: 
the Soviet Union. Woe betide you: 


: age American—has a life-and-death 
has certain features which could stake in what happens at 


ment of Czechoslovakia or Poland 


well be considered here, for Tom 
Clark could promptly brand you.a 
“foreign agent.” 

You would be required, by law. 


to register, your daily steps would/sort of “legal” radar chain across 
( your possibilities of|the land so that any whisper of 
getting, or keeping a job reduced |disagreem 
: policy can be heard by FBI ears, | 
expressed dissent, there are rowS|and dul | 


be checked, 


to the vanishing point. And, if you 


of bleak cells waiting in Leaven- 
worth or Aftianta. . 


detail in the grim blueprint. 


CAIRO (Telepress). — The Gov- 
ernment-controlled press here, as 
well as in Iraq and the Levant 
states, has ly begun a cam- 
paign of hints about Arab-Turkish 
coHaboration—a campaign obvious- 


matic offensive by the American 
warmongers in the Middle East. | 

Significant in this connection 
was the recent speech by Turkish 
Foreign Minister Sadak declaring 
the need for a regional bloc in the 
Middle East to fit in closely with! 


| 


ly concerted and designed to pre- 
pare the ground for a new diplo- 


the projected Scandinavian bloc. 


land jailing advocates of racism is 
a good one for America, you could 
be penalized by starvation (for, 
that’s what a Governmental black- 
list—registration—would mean), or 
you would go to prison. | 

This is what Tom Clark has in 


F oley 
quare. ) 
“Get the Communists,” is one 


The total plan is to establish a 


ent with Washington’ 


ptavi Bo Bah we ve qvtar . + fits 
If you dred say..the, daw, of a bite 


: 


“dangerous thoughts” a heinous: 


crime. 

Stage a trial, the truth of which 
is submerged in the daily papers 
and on the air, and you have the. 
1949 version of .the Reichstag fire 
trial which initiated the horror re- 
gime of Adolf Hitler. 

This is the ABC of the trial 
that’s on in Foley Square: the 
trial brought through indictments: 
drawn up by a banker-controlled' 


! 


tional system that admittedly hand-: 
picks Big Business satellites to dis- 
— justice upon workingmen in 
ral courts. : 
This is what Attorney General: 
Clark has in mind. 
The Texas polltaxer says “Com- 


aS mynist!", but he means: you, :. 


: 


« 

‘ ‘ 
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As. Himmler did... 


Grand Jury and an unconstitu-' activities in the Middle East.” 


War Bloc — 


Following the temporary set- 
backs to the State Department’s’ 
schemes in Scandinavia, observers 
here expect the shifting of the war- 
scare to this region by its Wash- 


ington manipulators, accompanied 


naturaliy by intensified repression’ 
and arrests of progressives and 
democrats by local reaction in the 
Middle East capitals, 

Both main Cairo newspapers, Al 
Ahram and Al. Misry, reported that. 
Turkey is considering offering a 
guarantee of Arab frontiers “against’ 
all foreign aggression.” A Turkish 
delegation, the newspapers said, 


By Ralph Parker 
MOSCOW, (Telepress). —. With 


one of their objectives—the attain- 
ment of. pre-war industrial and 
agricultural output — already 
reached, Soviet planners are now 
Jooking ahead beyond the ‘present 
five-year planning period. 


Some enterprises expect to reach 
their targets by the middle of this 
vear, eighteen months before the 
time originally planned. Many 
more are aiming to complete the 
Five Year Plan in four years. 


As a result of the growing con- 
fidence in the nation’s power to 
raise living standaids at a consid- 
erably greater pace than envisaged 
‘immediately after the war, atten- 
tion is shifting to long-range ob- 
iectives which were outlined by 
Stalin in a speech in a Moscow 
factory three years ago. : 

Already a good deal of the na- 


| tion's energy is going into schemes 
the completion of which will span - 


one or two decades. The yvreat af- 
forestation and soil improvement 
‘plan is scheduled to take J5 years 


|to complete, while Moscow ar- 


chitects, commissioned to work out 
a 25-year development plan for 
the capital and other cities, are 
mapping out growth in detail over 
a score Or sO years. 

x 


MOSCOW COAL BASIN have 
announced their second post-war 
Five Year Plan; other branches of 
industry are working on theirs. 

The average citizen reads in this 
activity a sign of the Government's 
confidence in the durability of 
peace. He recalls that during the 
five or six years before the late war 
—since the time when Stalin at the 
17th Party congress in 1934 said 
cnat things were quite clearly 
heading for a new war—planning 
had to take into account the pos- 
sibility of war. 

That is far from being the case 
today. Alert to the. danger, and 
more keenly interested in foreign 
affairs than ever before, the peo- 
ple give foreign observers the im- 
pression of being supremely con- 
fident in peace. This confidence is 
being reinforced by the lengthen- 
ing of objectives only attainable if 
peace lasts. 


Stage Popular Dramas 

BUCHAREST (ALN).—Rumanian 
unions have gone in for dramatic 
activities in a big way. The Gio- 
lesti Theater, one of the best in 


will shortly come to Damascus and|the capital city of Bucharest, has 


other Arab capitals for discussions 
“on Palestine, Arab questions and 
the campaign against Communist 


Sicily Miners Strike 
ROME (ALN).—All niimers and 

quarry workers in Sicily went out 

on strike Jan. 22, followmg the 


been turned over to the unions by 
the government. A pageant staged 
by the Union of Railwaymen, de- 
picting its part in the rebuilding 
of the country, has won favorable 
reviews by ail critics. The 

mate theater has great appeal here, 
where it is far preferred over the 
movies and accessible to all. Over 
two million people attended -stage 
performances in Bucharest alone 


failure of nggotiations for higher | 
Wawe rates,‘ hs 


during 1948,. while“2,500 saw 
stage shows in the rdviioe. uf 


‘ 
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DEFENSE OF THE ‘13 


(The 13th Is You) 


THE W 


= 


--A QUICK TOUR around town 
shows the Hlinois Communist 
Party's campaign to raise $77,000 
for a  Fight-for-Freedom fund 
clicking rapidly into high gear. One 
West Side woman summed up 
what many others feel when she 
wrote: ) 3 

_“You ask me if:I think it’s a lot 
of money? Believe me, it’s all rela- 
tive. When I read that Truman 
wants to spend more than that 
every hour to drag us inte a war 
I get scared. Then I get mad. 

“I'm giving a hundred dollars 
right now to help stop another war. 
I'm sorry I can’t give more, but my 
husband is only working four days 
a week.” 

| . : 

THE WEST SIDE Section of 
the Communist Party deserves an 
Order of the Day for ingenuity and 
imagination. As part of its plan 
of work is has dispatched one of 
__ its Teading members, Bertha, to 

New York where she will be an ob- 
server at the trial of the rigged jury 
system (that’s what “the 12” have 
turned it into!) _. 

When she gets back to Chicago 
she will go on a speaking tour to 
give a first-hand account of what 
she saw and learned so that she 
can do a better job collecting 
funds. And while she’s away 
speaking dates are being lined up 
for her so that no -time will be 
wasted. Other sections please take 


note. 
* 


THE CARL LIEBER Section of 
Communist automobile workers 
feels pretty cocky. After beating 
the electrical workers in The 


Worker sub drive, they've issued 


the Parsons Section another chal- 
lenge, this time in the fund cam- 
paign. We hear that Flo Hall and 
her eecutive committee have ac- 
cepted. And to prove that auto 
can't beat them again they've al- 
ready turned in over $300 ’way 
ahead of target schedule. And to 
make it stick they ve got more than 
40 lined up as members of the 
Half-Century Club. | 
* 

A NUMBER of Sections are get- 
ting out their own publicity for the 
duration of the fund campaign. 
Lieber and West Side are issuing 


regular weekly bulletins, for exam- 
ple, in addition to sending out in- 
dividual letters to their entire mem- 
bership. This ideacould be used 
by others. Neither Gert nor Bill 
claim copyright. — 

WE THINK this story—abso- 
lutely verified—will touch you, too. 
Flo C. of Parsons went out to visit 
a workers family, nom-Com- 
munists, to raise omney in the 
drive. She had worked in the same 
plant with the wife before both 
got laid off. “Now that my hus- 
band and I are both out of work, 
the only money coming in is our 
small unemployment compensation 
check, and it’s been pretty tough. 
How much do you think we should 
give?’ asked Flos friend. Flos 
reply was, “Think .it over.” Next 
night she received a phone call: 

“About that talk we had yester- 
day. My husband and I have de- 
cided to give a weekly percentage 
from our compensation check. We 
feel this will partly repay the Com- 
munists for the fight they put up. 
We know we owe them a debt.” 
And the first installemnt has al- 
ready been paid. 

* 


AND TO PROVE how the peo- 
ple value the efforts of the Com- 
munist Party fight to meet the 
needs of the people comes another 
authentic experience from Gert of 
the West Side who has received 
a pledge of 36 cents a day until 
a total of $30 is reached by a 
widowed mother of three small 
children, also living on unemploy- 
ment benefits. In the light of such 
experiences, it would appear that 
there are many who appreciate that 
defense of “the 12” is a life or 
death matter for Amreican democ- 
racy. ; 

a: 7. ; 
_.WE PASS this approach on be- 
cause we think it makes sense and 
can be effective.” We're indebted 
for the tale to Fred Fine, acting 
Seeretary of the Communist Party, 
‘to whom it was told. “I don't ask 
people to give for the defense of 
‘The 12’ any more. I tell them 
money is needed for the defense of 
and say:: ‘But I thought there are 
only 12 on trial,’ I tell them: ‘Hell, 
no. There are 13. The thirteenth 
one is YOU.’” : 


Says Church Must 
Not Meddlein FE 


To the Editor: 

Harvester workers at the Me- 
Cormick Works received a mild 
surprise when we read: from a 


leaflet that Chicago's 
newspaper, Work, had endorsed 


the “one big FE union” idea. 


“In fact,” the newspaper Work 
says, “union-management coopera- 
tion would be easier to get under 
such an arrangement.” 

Work’s endorsement of the “one 
big union” is no doubt recognition 
of the fact that the vast majority 
of workers in McCormick,’ Cath- 
olics included, favor rejection of 
the shot-gun UAW merger and 
at the very minimum, continua- 
tion of tthe union that has made 
such great gains for them. 

However, while many Catholics 
are loyal to their church and their 
religious beliefs, which is under- 
standable, they do net accept the 
meddling policies in unions or 
politics on the part of the church’s. 
hierarchy. The vast majority of, 
Catholic workers bitterly resent 


Catholic | 


proved that they are more mtent 
on conditioning the workers to 
submerge their interests to that 
of management. _ | 

| This was revealed in a pamphlet 
entitled, The Catholic and His 
‘Union, written by. Norman C. Mc- 
Kennon, who is associated with 
the Detroit Catholic paper, The 
Wage Earner. McKennon is frank 
in his admission that it was not 
concern for the interests of the 
workers that compelled the Vatican 
to grant Catholics the freedom to 
join unions. Their heavy agita- 
‘tion for “Industry Councils,” in 
which labor will lie in the same 
bed with management, are the or- 
ganizational handcuffs they wish 
to impose upon workers to restrain 
their militancy and accept the 
NAM “profits first” ideology. 

| The promotion of a palicy to- 
day of attacking “Marxists and 
‘Communists,” calling for the es- 


tablishment of “Industry Councils,” 
giving aid and comfort to Wall 


the use of the cloth to give bless- 


Street and reactionary fascist re- 


ings to union - busting, raiding,;gimes abroad means _ necessarily 
scabbing, and disruption in the'the abandonment of the militant 
labor movement. The excuse that|}economic and political demands 


the hierarchy gives for its inter-|of the workers. This is the. tactic| 


ference in unions is that it wants|of fascism to set up a “labor front” 
to “rid the unions of, Marxists and|ala Hitler in the United States,.. 
Commusists,"; but history bas! GEORGE SMETANA.’ | 


By Ruby Cooper 


walls of jimcrow 
nance introduced 


tion in housin 
the aid of public funds. 


alone, the Care 
basic civil rights here. 


* 


on the Negro people. 
Hearings held by 


practices. 


the Citizens Association ot Chi- 


ment” and “cjyic reform.” | 

At the last hearing on the ord- 
inance, it was revealed jinacvert- 
ently that more than 400 business 
and real estate organizations had 
been circularized by the Citizens 
Association to appear against it. 

Significantly, among those an- 
swering its call were numerous in- 
dividuais charged with being the 
instigators of last years violent 
riots at the Airport Homes and 
Fernwood prv,ects to force the 
ouster of Negro veterans. 

Besides forcing a sharp drawing 
of lines between organizations and 
individuals tor and against segre- 
gation, the ordinance also presents 
a test for Democratic Mayor Mar- 
tin H. Kennelly and the Demo- 
cratic Party that is likely to have 
far-reaching poi ical repercus- 
sions. 


+ 

INDICATION of the City Hall 
attitude is the stand taken against 
the ordinances sy Milton C. Mum- 
ford, vice-president of Marshall 
Field & Company, who recently 
resigned from the post of Housing 
Coordinator to which he had been 
appointed by Kennelly. 

However, the Democratic Par- 
ty’ vote-catching promises on 
civil rights in the recent elections 
were thrown into sharp focus by 
the public announcement against 


} 


NE 


Jacob Arvey, boss of the Demo- 
cratic machine. 

Arvey was one of the leaders 
at the Democratic national con- 
vention for a “strong” civil rights 
platform, and his stand on the 
ordinance was immediately inter- 
preted as his “favoring” civil rights 
in the South but not in Chicago. 

x 

DESCRIBING himself as “a! 
‘realistic liberal,” Arvey had told a| 
Chicago Tribune reporter that “it 
is Only realistic to recognize that 
housing is Chicago’s present need 
and that it skould not be jeopar-| 
dized ‘by a racial fight. | 

“I am for the Carey amendment 
as a pronouncement of moral 
justice, but I don’t put a moral 
pronouncement ahead of a real- 
istic benefit,” he said. 

“If I were in the Council and 
convinced that the Carey amend- 
ment would prevent or impede 


badly-needed. housing, I certainly 


would not vote for it at this time.” 
* 
THIS stand by Arvey was 


quickly denounced by the — Pro- 


constructed with ©— 


Already going far beyond the | see 
issue of discrimination in housing | #3 
ordinance has | 
become the touchstone of the at- | 3% 
titude of the democratic city ad- | Za ae 
ministration and all groupings on | Sees 


BACKED by the broadest |Raa 
grouping assembled here in recent | @ee 
years on a civil rights issue, the | Bees 
ordinance is viewed by its sup- | fem 
porters as a head-on challenge to | Baga 
the second-class citizenship foisted | #iaaams 


the City |Fegagrem 
Council’s Housing Committee have @e-aaguam 
drawn hundreds of Negro and | Bam 
white supporters, mititantiy deter- | 3 NOR gs 
mined to crash through the dis- mee eae 


proportions that big business and | 
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the Carey ordinance made by/|from Florida, where he is vaca- 


'clared “if, however, the amend- 


Carey Ordinance Fight Brings 
Ghetto Backers Out in Open 
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CHICAGO.—This city is now in the throes of a fierce battle to smash through the 
ettoes encasing Chicago’s 400,000 Negroes. It centers around an ordi- 
y Negro Alderman Archibald J. Carey (8rd Ward) banning discrimima- 
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berne snowstorm, an Army bulldozr clears drifts from the high- 
way a mile from Alien, S. D. Federal and State agencies are using. 
tanks, weasels, snowplows and the “dozers” to open up transporta- 


and the Democratic Party with, 
“scuttling the program on civil 
rights which they so glibly prom- 
ised during the recent election 
campaign. | 

“No one is naive enough to 
assume that Arvey was speaking 
only for himself when he made 
this statement,” Progressive state 
director William Miller declared. 
“As Chairman of the Cook County 
Control Committee of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, he virtually issued 
an order to the Democratic ma- 
jority to kill this ordinance, which 
would be the first step toward 
eliminating jimcrow housing in 
Chicago.” 

It wasn't long, however, before 
Arvey was forced to backtrack. 
His reversal came after a barrage 
of reports from Democratic off- 
cials and Négro leaders telling of 
the mass disillusionment with the 
Democratic Party among Negroes | 
caused by his stand. 


* 


IN A LETTER dictated this 
week over long-distance telephone 


tioning, the Democratic boss de- 


ment is put to a vote, it is my 
position that true Americans can- 
not afford to vote against the prin- 
ciple involved.” 

The letfer was printed on the} 
front page of the Chicago Defend- 
er in an obvious move to recoup 
the Democrats’ fading support in 
the Negro community. Observers 
were quick to note, however, 
Arvey’s use of the phrase “if put 
to a vote,” indicating that moves 
may now be made to block the 
ordinance from coming before the 
Council for a vote. 


Contentions by real estate in- 
terests are that big insurance com- 
panies and other private firms will 
not invest in constructing housing 
on land cleared and sold to them 
by the city if the Carey ordinance 
is adopted. 
| Aetion on the ordinance is ex- 


pected to be voted by the City 
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PORTUGAL, 
ruthless fascist dictatorships in the 
world, held “elections” this week. 
Of course, Carmona, the fascist, 
was the only name on the ballot. 
But the Chicago Tribune head- 
lineded the story of the balloting 
as follows: “President Carmona 
Takes Early Lead in Portugal 
Election.” 
: *, 
THE CITY courts and _ the 
prosecutors have become very lax 
about going after firms that vio- 
late the city smoke laws, accord- 
ing to information around the City 
Hall. That is the explanation given 
for the fact that Edward Tomas- 
zewski, city smoke inspector, was 
no longer able to make “an honest 
buck” shaking down smoke. vio- 
lators. As a result, Tomaszewski 
and his brother are now facing 
charges of holding up five taverns 
in about 33 minutes last Thurs- 
day moming. 
¥* | 

ANOTHER evil that comes 
from such laxity by the courts is 
that fact that poor Ald. Rosten- 
kowski of the 32nd Ward is now 
compelled to look for a new pre- 
cinct captain. You see, Tomas- 
zewski was his captain in the 49th 
precinct in that ward. 

* 


MAYBE they did it with mir- 
rors ... The Chicago Daily News, 
which has sent untold thousands 
of faithful readers in search of 
the nearest eye doctor since they 
locked their printers out more than 
a year ago, won a_ typography 
award! 

Of course, it was only an honor- 


able mention, but Northwestern 


Peenell an Meus © oak tod University School of journalism 
tions are that an aroused public |profs—wearing blinkers, no doubt 
opinion will demand an actual end |—picked the News as one of the 
to the jimcrow ghettos and not} most attractive papers in the coun- 


fre Pi Party, and. other groups. 


Progressives charged. Arvey 
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just “pronouncements . of .moral |try-typographically speaking. ... 
; Now, all they need .is SOME, LY DOs 
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ILLINOIS 


Raiding Boomerangs As 
FE Ranks Re 


UAW Scorned 
At W. Pullman 


CHICAGO.— International Har- 
vester workers of West Pullman 
Local 107, FE-C1O, are giving an 
icy welcome to UAW representa- 
tives Avho are appearing in front 
of the plant to pass out leaflets. 

Led by Pat Greathouse. UAW 
Regional Director, thé UAW rep- 
resentatives chose the West Pull- 
man plant as their first target, in 
the harvester chain, but found the 
local union united solidly against 
the UAW interference. : 

A large gathering of Harvester 
workers in front of the plant en- 
trance jeered at the raiders who 
passed out the leaflets with noisy 
red-baiting remarks «under the pro- 
tective gaze of a large detail of 
city police. | 

* 

IN A SERIES of leaflets to its 
members, the FE local condemned 
the Reutherite invasion and called 
upon its members to give even 
greater resistance to the UAW 
raiders. 

“Their raiding ventures, 
leaflet said, “gives strong indica- 
tion of their fears of our coming 
convention, and the strong, solid 
unity of our members against the 
merger ultimatum.’ 

The leaflet stated further, “The 
thick white carpet of UAW litera- 
ture thrown on the ground by the 
workers is indicative of the burn- 
ing indignation that ‘our members 
feel against the unprincipled con- 
duct of th UAW raiders, who have 
no scruples about creating disrup- 
tion in a plant that is well-organ- 
ized and well-known for the gains 
it has won for its members. 


* 


“THEIR = disruptive —_ action,” 
the leaflet continued, “is also 
timed to help the interests of the 
company wacn your local union 
and international are making prep- 
arations for a fourth round of 
wage increases, negotiating an im- 
proved contract, and preparing a 
militant progiam for the settle- 
ment of grievances in the shop. . . 
we must not permit the company 
to get anv comfort from these dis- 
1uptive flank attacks upon our 
union. | 

Following the UAW raid, the 
local called all shift stewards for 
a special meeting where there was 
unanimous condemnation of the 
raid and a motion adopted to send 
letters of protest to all UAW offi- 
cers and locals in the Chicago 
area. | 

In another leaflet to its mem- 
bers, the West Pullman Local 
made a blistering attack upon Reu- 
ther and his phoney wage policy. 


| * 


“THE MUCH vaunted ‘escala- 
tor clause’ in the GM contract is 
causing such thunderous repercu- 
ssions in the auto union that may 
well cost King Reuther his abdi- 
cation and banishment into the 
halls of the chamber of commerce. 

“The three-year contract signed 
hy Reuther provides for cuts in 
wages should the cost of living 
down. As a result, the GM work- 
ers face the prospect of a threc- 
cent wage cut instead of the wage 
increase all Jabor is demanding. 

“The UAW rank and file is up 
in arms on this sell-out, so Reu- 
ther makes frantic attempts to ap- 
pease them with a phony pension- 
plan movement accompanied with 
lots of double taik on wages. 

“With the UAW wage pot boil- 
ing, Reuther has to find some 
‘gimmick’ to sidetrack ‘the minds 
of the auto workers; therefore, the 
merger ultimatums and raiding: 


 Cainpaigns.” 60), 
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UAW Local Tells Reuther: ‘Try Organizing © 


The Unorganized With Our Dues Money’ 


CHICAGO. — Farm Equipment Union members aren't the only 
ones burned up by the raids on FE plants by UAW organizers. 

A wire to FE International Officers this week from UAW Gen- 
eral Motors Local 157 in Detroit showed that the raids aren't stand- 


ing: well with unionists in ‘the Auto Capitol. 
“We cannot find words strong enough to protest the unwar- 
ranted ‘organizing’ of the farm implement workers,” the GM _ local 


telegraphed. 


The local protested the UAW raids shortly after the bloody 
battle at the East Moline, Illinois, where an army of UAW or- 


to FE. 


ganizers invaded ‘an International Harvester plant under contract 


“Vice-president Livingston and the gangsters he hired got 


what they deserved,” the UAW local said. “We would do the same 
if we had to protect our union from goons.” 


The FE union leaders were informed by the GM workers that 


they had advised Livingston, leader of the UAW’s raiding cam- 
paign, to “try organizing unorganized workers with our dues money.” 


‘Sth Column’ Ousted 
By McCormick Local 


CHICAGO.—Fifth columnists for the UAW have been 
booted off the executive board and grievance committee of 
McCormick Works Local 108, Farm Equipment Workers. 


The housecleaning came on the® 


direct orders of a jammed locw! 
union meeting last week attended 
by over 1,000 McCormick work- 
ers. 

With the law down by the 
enraged -_ rank-and-file . members, 
Local Union President Matt Halas 
announced that 4, UAW stooges, 
including Trotzkyite Victor Weber, 
had been kicked off the Execu- 
tive Board and 3 from the Griev- 
ance Committee. 


* 


HALAS acted after the local 
meeting ordered him “to purge 
any disrupter advocating the 
UAW.” 

He was voted the powers to re- 
move the UAW stooges after mak- 
ing a clean breast to the local 
members -in_ clarifying - his - own 
earlier pro-UAW stand. 

Halas admitted that he had con- 
ferred with top UAW officials with 
the aim of swinging the local into 
UAW. He added, however, that he 
changed his mind when he saw 
the local’s membership was 
against it and said hé intended to 
go along with the local’s members. 


* 


saw the finishing touches put on 
the emaining smal! clique of 
UAW ooges. They re. so ut- 
terly routed that they avoided 
putting up any candidates for the 
Election Committee or nominees 


——' 


THE LOCAL union meeting 


for delegates to the union's com- 
ing national convention. 

The Election Committee, ~ in 
charge of the election of delegates 
to be held at the next local meet- 
ing, is composed entirely:of mem- 
bers of the Keep Our Union Com- 
mittee, a rank-and-file organiza- 
tion fighting against the merger 
with UAW. The slate of nomi- 
nees for convention delegates is 
also 100 percent on record against 
the merger and for one big union 
in the farm equipment industry. 

The local’s action had been 
foreshadowed at a local meeting a 
few davs earlier, where R.° J. 
Thomas, appearing as the repre- 
sentative of the National C1O, and 
FE International President Grant 
Oakes had debated the C{O’s or- 
der to the union to merge with 
UAW. 

Thomas, formerly president of 
the UAW, was given a rough time 
of it by the McCormick workers 
after attempting to get them to go 
along with the CIO’s dictatorial 
order. - 

After hearing Thomas, and then 
listening to FE President Oakes, 
the jammed hall drowned out 
Thomas's. closing remarks with 
cat-calls and whistling and he ap- 
peared relieved at being able to 


get away from the meeting in one 
piece, — 


UAW Raiders Find a Friend; 
It’s Anti-Labor Capt. Barnes 


CHICAGO. — To any good union man this may be stranger 
than fiction, but believe it or not, CIO United Auto Workers or- 
ganizers and Captain George Barnes’ anti-labor 


become bedfellows. 


police detail have 


UAW organizers are attempting to raid plants under contract 
to the CIO Farm Equipment Workers and who do they turn to 


fcr help — naturally, to Captain Barnes and his boys who are special- 


ists in herding scabs through picket lines. 
This tie-up between the UAW organizers and police led a 


district conference of the Farm 


Equipment Union this week to 


charge that there is a “UAW-police department united front.” 


A resolution directed to Mayor Kennelly and Police Commis- 


sioner Prendergast demanded that they “withdraw police protection” 
from the UAW organizers. “The withdrawal of police will dis- 
courage UAW organizers from provoking riots such as they recently 
incited at East Moline,” the resolution said. 


Earlier, Charles Lawson, FE District President, said “apparently 


the UAW leaders have reached a point of degradation where they 
have no conscience pangs about using Captain George Barnes and 
his anti-labor squad as UAW organizers. 

“Honest men with honest causes don’t need scab-herding cops 


for protection,” Lawson added. | 


~~ —" 
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East Moline Set 
To Repel UAW 


MOLINE, | Ill. — Rank-and-file 
members of the Farm Equipment 
Union were set to repel any fur- 
ther raids by the United Auto 
Workers after routing an army of 
UA.V organizers here last week. 

Twenty of the UAW oryanizers 
had ended up in the hospital after 
provoking a battle with FE. union 
members before the gates of the 
International Harvester plant here, 
which is under contract to FE. 

The appeared here with leaflets 
designed to disrupt the FE union 
after it had unanimously rejected 
a dictatorial order by National 
CIO to dissolve and affiliate with 
the UAW. 

* 

NURSING a bruised chin, UAW 
Vice-President John Livingston, 
leader of the UAW’s raiding cam- 
paign, with an attempted show of 
bravery, said after the battle that 
“well be back and there. will be 
enough of us to do the job next 
time. | | 

He quickly drew a crisp and cool 
reply from Arvid Sheets, President 
yof Moline Local 104, Farm Equip- 
‘ment Workers. “We'll be here and 
ready. because we work here,” 
Sheets answered. 

- Livingston and Pat Greathouse, 
Chicago UAW Regional Director, 
are now on bond of $500 each 
and scheduled to appear here on 
February to appear here on Feb- 
ruary 21 on charges of inciting to 
riot sworn out by Sheets. 

* 


THE BAND :of UAW organ- 
izers, numbering nearly 100, sta- 
tioned itself at the plant gates to 
distribute leaflets urging workers 
to affiliate with the UAW. 

They were watched by a group 
of some ._30 _Farm - Equipment 
Union members, who became the 
target of jeers and insulting re- 
marks from the UAW raiders. | 

Apparently believing that .they 
outnumbered the FE workers, the 
UAW, organizers provoked viol- 
ence ‘and a battle royal com- 
menced. To their misfortuné, the 
UAW organizers however over- 
looked the workers still in the 
plant on the verge of shift-chang- 
— : 

* 

OBSERVING the fighting at 

the gates, workers still in the plant 


quickly passed the word around 


FE Sets Sights 
For 4th Round 
Wage Boost 


CHICAGO.—CIO United Farm 
Equipment Workers will go all- 
out for a fourth rounds of wage 
increases, it was unanimously 
voted here at a district wage and 
legislative conference of the union. 


- The conference sessions at the 

Stevens Hotel were jammed with 

more than 200 delegates from all 

locals in the union’s Lake District. 
* 


Action demanding a wage in- 
crease came after all-day discus- 
sions on economic and legislative 
issues, including repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law and improved 
state labor legislation. : 

Along with the wage hike de- 
mand, the conference voted to 
press for old-age pensions to be 
paid for by the companies. 

Charles Lawson, District FE 
President, immediately announced 
that the union will seek the wage 
increases and pensions in coming 
negotiations here with International 
Harvester Company. 

* 


After hearing International Pres- 
ident Grant Oakes, the conference 
adopted a resolution hitting Presi- 
dent Truman’s failure to seek out- 
right repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law. Labor stands in “danger of 
getting another Taft-Hartley law” 
as a result of Truman’s stand, the 
resolution declared. 

Denouncing Truman’s insistence 
on retaining certain Taft-Hartley 
provisions, Oakes told {the dele- 
gates that “this has enabled Sen- 
ator Taft to put the Democrats on 
the spot by asking them why they 
want to repeal the law if they find 
so much good in it?” 

A resolution. blasting the UAW 
raids on the ‘union was adopted 
with thunderous approval. Law- 
son urged all FE members “to 
close ranks” against the UAW raid- 
ers and recommended that all lo- 
cals follow the example of the 
McCormick Works Local and “oust 
all disrupters advocating the 
UAW.” 


and in a matter of moments from 
400 to 500 rank and file workers 
came running at top speed 

They sailed into the UAW raid- 
ers, who were quickly routed into 
a disorderly retreat from the plant 
gates after receiving a pummeling 
at the hands of the enraged FE 
workers. | 

Later, FE workers engaged in the 
battle disclosed that the UAW or- 
ganizers had come armed with 
bress-knuckles and __ blackjacks. 
Burt Foster, former FE local presi- 
dent, one of the two FE members 
hospitalized, was beaten over the 
head with a blaekjack. 


——_ 


Raiding Is Last 


To the Editor: 

Sure enough, when company 
stooges, posing as union officials, 
are driven in a corner by the 
workers, there is always the divi- 
sive weapon of raiding. 

This is the case in Ingersoll 
Steel Disc on Chicago’s South Side 
which is under contract with FE- 
CIO. For a period of years, this 
shop has been burdened with com- 
pany collaborators and_ stool- 
pigeons who have tried to project 
a systematic program of destroy- 
ing the-militancy of the workers. 

Their efforts have failed miser- 
ably, A few years of their de- 
signing tactics exposed them to 
the workers so that many of them 
faded out of the union picture 
by taking no active part or taking 
a job as foreman. 

One such character was recently 
defeated in the local union elec- 
tions for the grievance committee, 


ae 


and when he saw he could no 


longer serve the company in such] 


Refuge of Stooges 


a strategic position he started 
spreading the Story that he was 
favoring a UAW. raid. The last 
membership meeting witnessed a 
turnout of these company-colla- 
borators and succeeded in steam- 
rolling a motion to strike from the 
executive board minutes criticism 
that was made against one of their 
cohorts for voicing support of a 
UAW raid. 

Our membership wants no part 
of the UAW and the dictatorial 
merger, as a result these company- 
collaborators are treading their 
way very carefully and concentrat- 
ing their efforts to get their dele- 
gates elected to the convention. 

The state legislative program 
mapped by the conference called 
for raising unemployment compen- | 
sation benefits to $40 weekly mini- 
mum; increasing’the payments for 
injuries under the Workmen's | 
Compensation Law to at least $40 
a week. | 
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discusses a subject of life-and-death concern to 
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il Condemned | 


_ In Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, 


O.—The trial of the national leaders of the Communist Party, 


including Gus Hall, Ohiel chairman of the Party and one of the founders of the CIO steel 
union in the Mahoning Valley, is rousing stinging condemnation here from leaders of the 


working class and other sections of the people. Typical of labor's viewpoint was a state- 
ment by Charles Hagg, sec- %~ 


retary of the A. F. of L.’s 
city-wide council, the United 
Labor Congress. 


“I don't believe an idea can be 
killed by sending men who hold it 
to jail for 10 years. All history has 
proved that the only way to fight 
an idea is with a better one. 
Though I am desidedly not in 
favor of Communism, I am very 
much against the present atmos- 
phere of hysteria and intimidation. 


“Certainly no fair trial is pos- 
sible under such conditions. 


“I remember very well the anti- 
Jabor trials of many years ago, and 
I would not want to see these 
days coming back again. I believe 
the Communists are people with 
an ideal. Though we may not 


agree with it, political persecution| | oS 


and jail terms are not the answer.” 


Hogg was joined by a prom- 2 


inent Youngstown _ industrialist, 
William Gutknecht, who declared: 
“If we are to have any freedom, 


then freedom of political opinion} } 
‘Restriction of| = = 


must be preserved. 
one. political ideology leads to sup- 
pression of all political opposition. 
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I do feel that all citizens have the) |.o 
right to advocate political and so-| }: @#} ae 
cial change without being called} [7#¥. 


subversive, and that the right to 
change and propose improvements 
in our institutions must be mair® 
tained at all costs.. The trial is 
placing this right in jeopardy. I am 
certainly not in sympathy with any 
attempt to juggle the composition 
of juries, or to pack them with 
wealthy persons or others opposed 
by their status in life to all liberal 


views. 
* 


A MINISTER spoke—the Rev. 
J. P. Pierce: 

“Everyone, according to the Con- 
stitution, has the right to his polit- 
ical opinion. I’m opposed to any 
suppression of the people’s views, 
and the hysterical labeling as a 
Communist of anyone who advo- 
cates progressive ideas.” 

A professor of history at Youngs- 
town College, Clarence P. Gould, 
asserted: 

“Trying a man for being a Com- 
munist. is one thing and trying a 
man for specific acts of disloyalty 
is quite another. I would not dis- 
agree with the latter procedure, 
but I am decidedly not in favor 
of indicting or trying anyone for 
their political or economic beliefs. 

A leading voice was raised from 
the Negro people by Mrs. Pauline 
Taylor, state housing chairman of 
the NAACP, and: national commit- 
teewoman of the Progressive Party. 
She said: | 3 

“The whole trial is simply a 
farce. The jury is selected from 
groups who are known to be 
biased. Those whom they are try- 
ing to send to jail are among the 
best of those who are fighting for 
the defense of democracy, for the 
right to organize labor unions, for 
the welfare of the common people.” 

Her statement was reinforced 
by a personal comment from Mrs. 


Smith. of 123 Penn Ave., who 
said: “I’ve known Gus Hall since 
1933. Always straight, dlways 


sympathetic for the poor and down 
trodden, always ready to help the 
workers. During the depression, 
=? did a lot to help all poor peo- 
ple. 
Two nationality Jeaders. an- 
nounced their views and the first, 


>|Hits Injunction 
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Warren UE 


Thirty Hour 


OO a) 


Raises 
Demand 


WARREN, O.—The demand for a 30-hour week with no 


reduction in pay is being raised here by members of the|up 


United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, CIO, to com- 


bat layoffs. Representatives from *~ 
eight shops—Federal Machine &' 
Welding, Warren City Mfg., Gen-: 
Electric, (Warren, Niles 

Youngstown), Beaver Pipe, Taylor-| 
Winfield and the Packard Division 
of GM—made this decision, ac- 
cording to Daniel McGarvey, 
president of the UE Council. 

This is the second large group- 
ing of Ohio workers to call for a 
30-hour week. ‘Miners in the Ohio 
Valley have been raising this issue. 

The UE Council also voted for 
a wage increase with no settlement 
on fringe increases alone, severance 
pay provisions and a fight against 


the speed-u 


COLUMBUS, O.—An injunction 
act has been introduced in the 
House by Representative James R. 
Joyce (D) of Jefferson County. 


Dan Piergiovanni, secretary of the 
Italian Lodge, IWO, said: “These 


people should be highly honored |— 


instead of being persecuted for the 
job they did for the people of our 
Valley.” 

Spirdon Comanita, Roumanian 
spokesman, commented: “If I ever 
knew anyone who fought for our, 
constitutional rights it was Gus 
Hall. This trial is showing who 
the real enemies of the American 
people are.” 

The Rev. J. Arthur Kilbron, of| 
318% Covington St., described the 
trial as “a dangerous thing for 
American democracy” and Robert 
B. Hamilton, former union trustee |: 
at Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
branded the trial as an “effort to 
stifle the resistance of the people 
to war. 


: Rap Council 
On Cardinal 


CLEVELAND, O. — Hugh De 
Lacy, state director of the Pro- 
gressive Party of Ohio, has ex- 


pressed his party's “distinct shock”| 


at the passage by the Cleveland 
City Council of a resolution con- 
demning the Mindszenty trial. 


He pointed out that council had 
refused for many months “to out- 
law job discrimination in Cleve- 
land against Negroes, Catholics, 
Jews, and persons of foreign birth” 
but had “unanimously passed, with 
no scheduled public hearings, a 
resolution upholding the right to 
| frgedem of a man in Hungary who 
. . + is a self-confessed black mar- 
keteer and spy.” 


Republic Rides the 
Gravy Train 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. has broken profit 
records with net income for 1948 


amounting to $46,438,382 as com- 
pared with $31, 081,400 for the 
‘previous year. 

The corporation also enriched it-|, 


self with $31,500,000 in construc- 
tion. Other items listed included 
“accelerated depreciation on post- 
war construction costs” amounting 
to $7,000,000, a fancy bookkeeping 
method of concealing profits. 
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. | -/ tivity. 


jits doors to Negro workers. 


_ 
Profits Soar; 


picked stooges, 
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Hiring Halts 


YOUNGSTOWN, O.-—For the 
first time since the war, jobs are 
becoming hard to find in the steel 
mills here. 

As the working class in the Ma- 
honing Valley was confronted with 
this development, peofits piled up 
higher than ever for the mill own-| wi 
ers. 

Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube Co. 
had the highest income im its his- 
tory. Net income for 1948 was 
$35,711,732 which represented an 
advance of $9,411,809 over the 
previous year. Compared to 1946 
income doubled. 


Weaken Local 
At Republic 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. — In the 
past three months, the workers at 
the Republic mill belonging to Lo- 
cal 1331 have ‘seen how the agents 
of Philip Murray, president of the 
CIO steel union, have transformed 


ganization dominated by _ hand- 
many of whom 


have a record of anti-union ac- 


In these three months the- local 
has been ruled by an adminis- 
trator, Russell Thomas, who was 
sent in after district director 
James Griffin decided to ‘call upon 
‘the international board to remove 
from office a leadership ‘that had 


' distinguished itself by fighting for 


workers and against — the 


the 


bosses. 


Thomas first appointed as of- 
ficers a group that could be relied 
upon not to “disturb” management 
over grievances. Many of these 
individuals had not attended’ a 
union meeting mn years. 

And in the selection of stew- 
ards Thomas picked out a num- 


-|ber of men who had to be brought| 


into the union under the pressure 
of dues inspection. 


estimated to have fallen off by 
900 since the elected officers were 
removed. New men aren’t signed 
up. 
The high-handed, undemocratic 
.j}methods of Murray's administrators 
were shown in two recent local 
meetings. At the opening of the 
meetings it wss announced that 
no motions would be honored. 

The men were burned up and 
insisted on talking and demanded 
that an election for officers be 
held. Faced with this pressure, 
Thomas promised that an election 
will be he!d in two months. 

* 

THOMAS appointed delegates 
to the. state CIO convention in 
Cleveland and they voted against 
a 30-hour week and joined in pre- 
venting consideration and adop- 
tion of a resolution against speed- 


up. 
* 


GRIFFIN, the district director, 
claimed in the resolutions commit- 
tee meeting at the convention that 

“there is no speedup in steel.” 

Now the steel mills in Youngs- 
town have cut down on hiring. 
Republic for some time has closed 
In 
the mills the rank and file are 
concerned about the possibility of 
layoffs and the need for a pay 
raise. : 

But Griffin, Thomas and the 
balance of the pie card staff are 
concerned only about putting the 
clamp on any atcivity in behalf of 
the men and in the regular draw- 
ing of their substantial pay checks. 


Franchise Fought 


LORAIN, O.— Protest against 
“railroading” through council a 15- 
year franchise with the Employes 
Transit Lines was made by Frank 


Horvath, chairman of the CIO Po- 
Leann Action Committee. 
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a militant union an inactive or-| 


The membership of the union is. 
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Discrimination - 


Backed by 
Thug Tactics 


ae aa O. — Faced 
hysical violence that obvi- | 
onal ‘ly bed the approval of manage- 
ment, the Young Progressives of 
thi; city have been waging a cvuu- 
rageous campaign to stamp out 
Jimcrow at the Idora Parle Roller 
Skating Rink. 

The Young Progressives, despite 
__,|the actions by hoodlums who have 
— tipped and tried to-injure Negroes 
at the rink who entered with white 
\friends, have retumed on several 
occasions to insist that the owners 
of the recreation center comply 
with the Ohio law. 

As the campaign has progressed, : 
the local NAACP voted to support | 
the actions of the Young Progres- | 
sives and the Jewish Adult Coun- | 
cil voted to establish a committee | 
to investigate the actions of the 
management. . 

The original group that visited - 
the rink in the eftort to break down > 
the practice which permitted Ne- 
groes to skate on only one evening 
a week was composed of Leo Bail- 
ey, Claude Mayfield, Jr., Ethel 

Bathory, Don Rothenberg and other 
members. of the Young Progres- 
sives. After considerable haggling . 
by management tickets were se-_ 
cured. There was an effort at trip- 
ping on this first night. 

On the next occasion the Young 
Progressives were joined by Jean 
Preston, Margaret Brown, Napol- 
eon Kennedy, Roslyn Wunthal, 
James Underwood, Joseph Kamen 
and other members of the club. 
There was difficulty again in se- 
curing tickets, but the Young Pro- 
gressives won their point. 

Once on the floor they were re- 
peatedly tripped, and several of 
the Young Progressives notieed the 
manager speaking to a few of the 
hoodlums before they came on the 
floor and created the disturbance. 


* 


MOST of the young white peo- 
ple were friendly and one young 
man spoke to one -of the Negro 
girls, informed her that he had 
been asked to participate in the 
tripping and oxpae that he had 


refused. 


The tickets were obtained with- 
out question the third time but the 

manager advised the Negro youth 
against skating and told them they 
would be tripped. He also asserted 
that he would do nothing about 
the tripping which he said could 
be “considered accidental.” As the — 
Young Progressives. started to 
skate, a young hoodlum kicked 
and tripped Napoleon Kennedy. 


“We have won the support of 
many people in the community and 
we are confident of winning a vic- 
tory,’ the Young Progressives said. 
“We are determined to bring an 


end to discrimination and segrega- 
tion in Youngstown.” 


Bosses Beam As 


Burns Spurns Hike 


CLEVELAND, O.—Jack Burns, 
head of the Cleveland Federation 
of Labor and) business agent for 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Council, has come out 
against pay raises. © 

With a bow to employers, Burns 
said: “Ill ask my plasterers to 
‘hold the line’ on wages this year.” 
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_ THERE IS no Hearst press in Ohio but Editor Louis 
Seltzer of the Cleveland Scripps-Howard Press is trying 
with considerable success to provide Ohio with yellow 
journalism of the worst variety. 


One of the lowest efforts was an alleged “expose” of © 


the Cleveland Communist Party. The aim of this series 
was to incite the same kind of mob violence that was or- 


ganized in Columbus. through the Scripps-Howard news- | 


paper there. 

The latest “expose” has resulted in Seltzer and other 

oe employes being fined $1,000 for contempt of court 
y Common Pleas Judge Samuel H. Silbert. 

Seltzer got off easy. If a private individual had en- 
gineered a fake divorce, falsely posed as an attorney, and 
tampered with court documents, he would have been sent 
to jail. | aga | 


tions and Judge Silbert couldn't let Seltzer get away with 
his scheme, but at the same time they were not overly 
anxious to levy a just penalty against this faker of news. 

By its plea of guilt the Press has told the public about 
something that informed newspapermen have known for 
a long time — you can't find the truth in this Scripps- 
Howard rag. Bea oe 

UNEMPLOYMENT NOTE:=On February 7th, 1,500 new 
applicants for unemplc it insurance tured up at the Bureau 
of Unemployment comp ‘on in Cleveland. 

Among the claima:..; were employes with from five months 
to 12 years service. Since December the total of unemployed 
Greater Clevelanders has risen 46 percent—a total of close.to 77,000 
unemployed. Sie 3 

| * | @ . | 

DELEGATES to the national Missions Council of the Congre- 
gational Christian Church, in session at the Hotel Cleveland, were 
told by Herman F. Reissig, international relations secretary of the 
denomination, that “the big problem in our world is not Russia.” 

“The problem is the emancipation of the more than two- 
thirds of the world’s pec; : who are ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill- 
housed. Some of these pecple are in the United States,” Reissig 
said. “The fear of unger is to hundreds of millions more oppres- 
sive than the fear of Russia. They do not ask, “What can be done 
to stop Russia? They ask, “What can be done to stop hunger, 


disease, and the fear of unemployment?’ ” 
2 e © 


ALCOA EYES ALASKA, says a local headline. The Alumi- 
num Co. of America is considering building a plant in southeastern 
Alaska. . . Maybe they want to speed up the Eskimos? 

© e 


MOST PROFOUND Analysis of the Week: Quoted by Clyde 
Farnsworth, former Clevelander and Scripps-Howard writer. The 
occasion: the Chinese Situation. The quotation: “There is no 
question that Chinese Communists are Communists.” 

This startling declaration is the opinion of an official of an 
American mission in China.. Nay, more, says he, they are Marx- 
ists. But in spite of all, the Scripps-Howard writer reaches the 
hopeful conclusion that perhaps they are not international Com- 
munists, and if not perhaps the U. S. can do business with them. 


STRAW IN THE WIND: A new employee of Fisher Body 
was somewhat surprised by the outspoken anti-company, anti- 
capitalist sentiment among his fellow workers. An oldtimer around 
town told him that. was to be expected. 

Fisher Body has a long militant history, and the class strug- 
gle is well understood. © 

“Oh,” said the new employee, “I don’t work there—I work at 
the new station wagon plant in Euclid.” 

© o> 2 

THE CLEVELAND Federation of Labor is having a contro- 
versy wherein some unions are accusing other unions of not paying 
oe share of administrative and political expenses of the central 

y. 
CFL secretary William Finegan disclosed that he had been 
forced to accept contributions totaling $1,750 from “persons out- 
side the labor movement” to finance the league’s activities in the 
recent election. , 

He did not say from whom. 


The Cleveland and. Cuyahoga County Bar Associa-- 


Outside each 
signs reading “Saftey. First”, “Make 


unlucky one”, etc. | 
However; if you were to enter 
the plant by passing through the 
Vine Street gate and stepping into. 
the railroad yards, you would find; 
another: story. The -roundhouse - is: 
located in this part of the plant and 
at shift changes all switch engines 
are coming in to change crews, 


|so all you have to do is dodge 


switch engines. | ee 

* The. Vine Street gate is the en- 
trance to the boiler house, coke 
plant, blast furnace, power house, 
and between the gate and one of 
these places you must cross 25: 
‘sets of railroad tracks. The signs 
read “Don’t step on rail” but don't 
explain how you cross 50 rails, 
dodge around engines, without 
stepping on one. 

Recently one man was saved 
form sudden death when he was 
jerked off the tracks where a tran 
was backing up without any lights 
or switchmen. Another was saved 
the same way while waiting for the 


| engine on another track. 


* 


IF THE greed for profits was 
not more important to the compa- 


-Iny than human lives this danger 


could be eliminated. The spending 
of a few dollars to build an under- 
pass or an overhead walk would 


run over. 

The conditions at the Vine Street 
gate, as steel workers, throughout 
the plant know, is typical of the 
disregard by the company for the 
safety of its employees. 

In the coke plant recently a 
worker was found wedged in be- 
tween a pully and a moving belt. 
‘It was found that the man had 
‘been sent by his foreman, in vio- 
lation of. safety rules, into a pit to 
clean out grease under a moving 
conveyor belt. 

Being a new employee, the man 
followed the foreman’s directions. 
He was killed, and was not found 
until the next shift when it was 
noticed that the conveyor kept 
stalling. 

In this case_the foreman could 
have stopped the conveyor if the 
need to clean out grease was so 
'great. However, he ‘was following 
‘the company. policy of speedup. 

As a matter of fact, workers in 
the department report that this 
foreman has never been _ repri- 
manded by the company to their 
knowledge, despite the fact that 
one of his men was killed through 
or ordering a violation of a safety 
rule. 


* 


A BLAST furnace accident of a 
few months ago illustrates again 
the companys refusal to correct 


today a safe day”, Don’t be that} 


eliminate the danger of getting} 


Deaths ° 


Find Starving Man 
starve to death in this city. 
covered near death from hunger i», 
He had been on relief and lived on 
the third floor of a building oc- 


cupied by a clinic of the city 
health department. = = 


-— " 
ae 
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Ohio Railroad 
Jobs Vanish 


CLEVELAND, O.—Travel on 
any railroad line in Ohio and youll 


find a huddle in the smoking car of 
brakemen, the conductor, baggage 


head, and the. subject is “who'll 
get bumped next.” 

The largest recent layoff came a 
short time ago when 600 round- 
house employes were dropped at 
the Collingwood yards of the New 
York Central. This is part of a 
total of approximately 3,500 NYC 
workers laid off in Ohio and New 
York. 

Previously, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania re- 
duced their Ohio shop gangs and 
train. crews. 


down the track and pinned him 
against the wall. 

Only one small hollow had been 
provided in the wall to retreat if 
a worker noticed a car coming. 
This worker didn’t get there in 
time, 
| Nothing has been done to en- 
gineer out this hazard. Since it 
would iinvolve enlarging a tunnel, 
the company is reluctant to dis- 
gorge some of its profits. 

In the blast furnace speedup was 


burns to a third worker last year. 

The company attempted to tap a 
furnace by running the molten 
metal on a track made of sand and 
bricks, rather than the more expen- 
sive and slow method of construct- 
ing a steel trough mounted in 
bricks and mortar. 

When the molten metal started 
down the trough it exploded, burn- 
ing two workers to death. While 
the company has never given a 
report of the cause of this accident, 
and despite the fact that a union 
representative was refused imme- 
diate access to the scene, it is the 
unanimous opinion of workers in 
the department that the hot steel 
exploded when steam formed in 
damp sand in the trough . . . some- 
thing which could have been pre- 
vented in a steel trough. 

Similar conditions prevail in the 


William Zaski, 78, was — dis- es 


TC 6f the Public Hall. — 


4 
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car men and workers riding dead- | 


LORAIN, O.—A  stran ger approaching the National oo 
Tube -works in Lorain would believe he was approaching ee 
the safest place in the world to work. ye 
ate you can see© 


CLEVELAND, .O.— You can Co 
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‘ CLEVELAND, O.—The ficv. Dr. 
Harry F. Ward of New York, na 


a rooming house on Buckeye Rd.|tionally prominent figure in the 


fight for peace and the struggle for 
civil liberties, will speak on “How 
To End the Cold War” Saturday 
Feb. 26 .at 8 p.m. in South Ha 


——_ 


Ask Union Action 
As Workers Die 

- STEUBENVILLE, . O. — There 
is a strong demand by workers in 
this steef center that. the. unions 
take forceful steps to halt the 
growing number of accidents which 


have accompanied the accelerated 
speedup by the corporations. 


two others hospitalized as the re- 
sult of a leaky valve in a pit on the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation’s 24- 
inch pipeline project between 
Steubenville and Mingo Junction. — 

The dead are Norman McKnight 
of Toronto and H. Clay Snow of 
Roda, Virginia. The two were res- 
cued are John I. Hazelet of. Wells- 
ville and D. D. Roberts of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. The latter two were 


attempted rescue of the first two 


the cause of two deaths and bad! 


Wage Issue 


Foremost at 


bosses keep the men in a turmoil 
over upgrading, scheduling out of 
tusn and many issues but the main 
point of complaint in the seamless 


a correspondent from the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube mill has writ- 
ten. . 
“This is the main club the 
bosses hold over the workers be- 


Some get more or less, depending 
on whether they are company pets 
or not. The main thing is that 
the men do not make anything on 
bonus and tonnage because there's 
no. way the men can check on 
what they make, and so long as 
a few think they can make money 


rest. 


“The progressive workers say: 
‘To hell with bonus and tonnage. 
Let’s have a straight guaranteed 


we produce.’ 
“But what bothers especially 


- 


Two workers -were killed and 


overcome when they rushed to the .- 


Sheet and Tube 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio.—“T he | 
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department is bonus and tonnage,” _ 


cause it keeps the men divided. 


they become pace-setters for the’ ‘ 


hourly rate which is equal to what , 
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Auto Parts Layoff iPush Labor Bill saftey hazards if any substantial| pipe mills, the maintenance de-|the younger men and vets is that 
CLEVELAND, O.—Twelve hun-| COLUMBUS, O.—A little Wag-!costs are involved. partments, the blooming mills and|they just can’t -make enough to 
dred production workers have been|ner Act for Ohio is set up in legis-|_ A worker was sent into a pass- throughout every department of|live on. Many try to get side jobs 


placéd on a three-day week at the/),...« : the plant. and others want to change jobs 
ae Bere Sio.. as mmagentent lation introduced in the House by | ageway under one of the furnaces Only a lot of organized protest|but can’t find them. 


said that demand for automobile|Representative Milton D. ,lobin,|to make repairs. Without warning|by workers in the department af-| “More than anything, we need 
parts declined. (D) of Cincinnati. /— 7 'a railroad car’ was sent speeding|fected will bring changes. a wage increase.” 
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a. DUE TOTHE FINE WORK OF OPERATOR 
, WE HAVE ENOUGH THINGAMAJIGS 
TO LAST FOR TEN YEARS. WE CAN 
CLOSE DOWN THAT DEPARTMENT 
AND SLL Mw & PpRoEVT !!! 


4WARE HOUSE 
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THE THREE NEW American League managers meet in New 

York. They are, in the usual order: Red Rolfe of the. Detroit 
Tigers, Casey Stengel of the Yanks and Jack Onslow of the White 
Sox. Yankee fans remember Rolfe as the greatest third baseman to 
ever wear a New York uniform, a keen, intelligent, likable star. 
Stengel, of course, is not new to the big leagues, having managed 

- with a notable lack of success at both Boston and Brooklyn. On- 


slow is a total newcomer, inheriting a last place club. Despite some 
vague noises, the White Sox have failed to improve themselves by 
breaking the Jimcrow line, while the Yanks, Giants, Braves and 
Indians have continued to sign Negro stars. 


Bosox Only AL 
- Standpatters 


Seven Other Teams All Picked Up Personnel 
| From Other Big League Clubs 


The Boston Red Sox, normally baseball's biggest 
e spenders inthe off-season trading markets, were the only 
American League team which failed to pick up a player from 


; ig | ) 
rye | cee es club, a ¢heck battery from the White Sox in two 


There were 23 players who|S¢Parate deals, pitcher Frank Pa- 


shifted from one club to another pish and catcher Mike Tresh. 

since the close of last season and Washington got three of its four 
the St. Louis Browns led the way|2°W players in the Indian t&de, 
fn picking up major leaguers, get- sal 1, wate co was en- 
ting five from other clubs. The|"*"°° $100,000. They were 


Senators, Indians and White Sox y itchers Joe Haynes and Ed 
picked up four players apiece in Kleiman and first baseman Eddie 


major league deals, and the Yan- Robinson. Haynes had the disillu- 


i : , f being moved first from 
ti d Athltics got two|Onment o 
a ae . the last place White Sox to the 


wi» Se Sox. wito are Under- champion Indians, then moving on 
going a diistic rebbliding cam-|to seventh place Washington with- 
paign under their new general out ever throwing a pitch. The 
mianezer Meenk Leap, hav the fourth Washington player to be 

¢ -..|picked up was Sam Dente from 

a oy up from the mmor 5 0 tell 
ee ums and Senators are! le. White sox got big Bill Be- 
next with 15 additions, and the In-|,. ee Sre-armed pitcher from 

‘ _ |the Yankees on a conditional basis, 
Sans, Tellsing to stand Dat oc’Pite [first baseman Steve Souchock from 

1.e fact tha y are w 
pions, have 14 minor leaguers up 
for a look. The Red Sox and Tigers 
have 13 each, the Yankees have 12 
and the Athletics a mere 10. 


Only one player, Babe Young, 
came over from the National 
League, the Yankees picking up 
the veteran first baseman from the 
Cardinals. 


The five Brownie players picked 
up from other clubs were pitchers 
Red Embree from the Yankees, | 
Tom Ferrick from the Senators, 


from Cleveland, and pitcher Wal. 
ter Pierce from Detroit. 

Detroit picked up outfielder Don 
Lund, former Brooklyn rookie 
prospect, from the Browns and ac- 
quired Tony Eupien by waivers 
from the White Sox. 

The Athletics went for a couple 
of old timers who are only a few 
years the junior of octogenarian 
owner Connie Mack. -They were 


| ff 
Rodney's ‘Hall 


Of Fame’ Vote 

The second and final vote on 
the Hall of Fame is under way. 
None of the nominees received 
the needed 75 percent to make 
it on the first ballot. So now 
members of the Baseball Writers 
Association of ten years standing 
vote for their five choices from 
among the twenty who got the 
highest vote in the first tally. 
Any player appearing on 75 per- 
cent of these final ballots will be 
automatically elected. 

Worker writer Lester Rod- 
ney’s vote goes to Mel Ott, Hank 
Greenberg, Charley Gebhringer, 
Jimmy Foxx and Bill Terry. In 
the original ballot with space for 
ten he also listed Dazzy Vance, 


Wanker and Bill Dickey. The 
voting will not be concluded till 


March Ist. 


Only player qualifications are 
that player is not already in Hall 
of Fame, played after 1923 and 
finished playing before 1948 sea- 
son. 


Villemain Back 
Vs. LaMotta 


Robert Villemain, the game but 
ineffectual French middleweight 
who was so badly cut up by Steve 
Belloise inghis debut here Jan. 7, 
will meet Jake LaMotta in a 10- 
rounder at the Garden March 25, 
the 20th Century announced yes- 
terday. This is NOT the best fight 
made by Harry Markson this year. 

Consensus of opinion was that 
Villemain, who can’t hit and is ex- 
tremely short for a middleweight, 
will continue to be a punching bag 
here. 


the Yankees, catcher Joe Tipte:: 


Bob Savage from the Athletics, 
— Sherman Lollar from the 
ankees, and infielder Johnny Sul- 
livan from the Senators. 
The Indians got two big name 
stars from the Senators, pitcher 
ly Wynn and fist baseman 


both outfielders, Taft Wright from 
the White Sox and Wally Moses 
from the Red Sox. 

Besides Young,. the only other 
player the Yankees took from an- 


other major league team was Fred 


’ ‘Mickey Vernon, and acquired a'Sanford from the Browns. 


ON ae 


Czeci:s Win, Lead 


3: Hockey Title 
STOCKHOLM, Feb. 16 (UP).— 


..zechoslovakia defeated Austria 


7 to 1 and Canada and Sweden 
tied at 2-all today in the second 
round of the world’s hockey tour- 
nament. Eight persons were re- 
ported injured in the crush to get 
into the stadium before the games. 


Dizzy Dean, Al Simmons, Paul 


On the 


Score Beerd 
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‘Gentleman’s Agreement? Magnates’ Answer? 


THE INDIVIDUAL RICH MEN, the syndicates of 
“wealthy sportsmen,” and the corporations that own the 


16 major league ball clubs are nominally rivals. That is, 
they fight each other for the pennants, haggle on deals, accuse each 
other indignantly of violating minor ethics et al. But you can be 
sure that they are huddling on what to do if the Supreme Court 
upholds: Danny Gardella and kills baseball’s reserve clause. 

understood the illegality of baseball’s secret weapon, and never 


tired of warngng the magnates to keep it all in the family and out 
of the courts. “in 


You can be further sure that if the court finds no alternative 
in the year 1949 but to rule out the archaic, feudal owner-player 
relationships and grant American ballplayers freedom to sell their 
talents to the highest bidder, they will work very hard to set up a 
“gentleman’s agreement” to keep things the way they are. 


For while they are in truth rivals on the field, they are also a 
group of business men out to make profit, and they’re going to want 
to keep hold of a good profitable thing like the reserve clause, a 
gimmick which says; in effect: “When your contract expires you 
still belong to me and can play for nobody else. If you don't like 
what I'm giving you, take up another profession.” 

os « * 


Landis Knew the Score 


THE LATE Commissioner Landis, himself a federal judge, 

Would it be possible for the owners to cooperate in a secret 
agreement to blacklist any ballplayer trying to take advantage of 
his newly-won freedom? Of course. Didn't baseball’s bigwigs 
maintain for years a disgraceful “gentleman’s agreement” against 
hiring Negro players, until the mounting indignation of the fans 
and sportsmanship of the players themselves effected a break- 
through? 

Or what about the “gentleman’s agreement” even now in 
effect when one club wants to waive a player out of the league 
back to the minors or over to the other league? “How in the world 
did they ever get him out of the league?” is a common fan reac. 
tion to some of the deals. 

Theoretically, no player can be sent out of the National or 
American League until every team has had a chance to buy him 
for the waiver price of $10,000. But they do it all the time. Re- 
member the Borowy deal in "45, when the Yanks sent an ace right- 
hander clear over to the Chicago Cubs of the National League for 
a reported $100,000? Here was a hundred grand hurler, who went 
on to hurl his team to a pennant, being waved past seven American 
League teams who were supposed to have the right to buy him for 
ten grand! 

Wouldnt you call that proof positive that baseball’s bigwigs 


not only can, but do, close ranks like one big family where the 


almighty dollar is concerned? 

Just imagine the situation at the end of the season if the re- 
serve clause were voided! For instance, right now when one team 
buys a player from another team, the purchase money goes right 
past the nose of the player and into the magnate’s bank account. 
But if a player is a free agent at the termination of his contract, HE 
will get the money himself when another club buys him! 

I can see some powerful temptations operating among the 
magnates if a “gentleman’s agreement” were set up to keep things 
at status quo. A bird like Bill Veeck has shown some maverick 
tendencies before. You suppose he would hang right up on Ted 
Williams if Ted gave him a little post season ring? 


* a * 


Two Arguments, Both Untrue 


OF COURSE, to justify the continuation of the present setup, 
both to public opinion and the ballplayers themselves, the mag- 
nates proclaim two things fervently. 1. Big league players get 
plenty of dough. . . . Some slavery. . ... Look at the salaries 
DiMaggio and Feller get. And 2. There would be no stability if 
every player were free to bargain at the end of the season. The 
richest clubs would buy up all the best players. 

As I pointed out last week in the Daily Worker, these argu- 
ments are clever but faulty. The answer to the first is that most 
big league players don’t make anything like the fancy headlined 
salaries, but average closer to the newly-won $5,000 minimufm. 


Plus the fact that in the minor leagues, where there are many more 
players than in the majors, and the reserve clause also in effect, 
there is not even a minimum, and pay is usually outrageously 
small. | 

As for the second point, the fact is that rich clubs by vy pretty 
much the players they want from the weak clubs anyhoy,, as wit- 
ness the Yanks shelling out $100,000 for Sanford of the Browns 
this very winter. “Home team” rooting is a delusion, though a 
reasonably harmless one. Actually it will only be when baseball is 
truly a sport and not a business that there will be REAL stability, 
and much more logical rooting loyalties. 


a 
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Changes in Basketball Tourney Picture 


The latest dope from Nev York 
on the post season National 
tion Tourney (not to be 
with the NCAA) is that 
Gotham team will have 
enough record to make ing 
room for seven visitors. one 
New York team is CCNY, cu, .ently 
at 14 and 4 and picking up steam. 


Vas 


se 
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St. Louis, defending champs, will 


Tulane, with 19-2, is an increag 


be cordially invited back and may 
accept. This should bring in Ken- 
tucky, which will forsake the NCAA 
bid as District Four representatives 
in order to get another crack at 
the Billikens and prove themselves 
top despite the defeat at New Or- 


leans. 


ingly certain invitee, as is little 
Hamline of Minnesota, once beaten 
and boasting the center the prog 
call the number one prospect, 
Michelson. Other still Prominent 
candidates are utler an Bradley 
Tech of the Midwest, Western Ken. 


jtucky, Duquesne and La Salle 
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Can You Inherit Cancer? 
J. B. S. Haldane, the distinguished British scientist, © 
discusses a subject of life-and-death concern to 
millions, | , 


Writes about Cardinal Spellman’s defense of 
Mindszenty. 


Soviet Confidence 


Ralph Parker, well-known foreign correspondent, 
explains the most conspicuous trait of the people 


of the USSR. 


Mindszenty and the School Adewite 
“Eis tegn ioe sorte tesoe | GOUT Clerk Admits Jury Notices} — 


ge over {Not Sent to Negro, Jewish Areas 


“The Higher Truth,” by Alan Max. 

° \ 
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Jimerow Transportation Means Humiliation fer Southern Whites, Too 


‘By Sylvia Hall | 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 


“But they would have us pay 
for what we do not get .. . (we) 
stand upon a platform while 
empty seats mockingly invite us 
to rest our wearied limbs. . . .” 

From an Address of the Negro 
Convention to the People of Ala- 
bama, Mobile, 1867. 

— Streetcar 21, like every other 
trolley and bus in Birmingham, 
begins each round in the down- 
town business area. It travels for 
a few miles and then, at the end 
of the route, turns around for the 
yeturn trip. 

For the driver, it’s sheer mo- 
ynotony. The same scenery, the 
people and the mechanics of con- 
trolling the car are merely part of 
the day’s work. rie? 

However, a trip on this trolley, 
which travels Jimcrow style, is an 
experience for many. For the Ne- 
gro people, the trip, symbolic of 


all public transportation in the 
Deep South, is actual hell. For 
the thinking, conscious whites, it’s 
also an agony and humiliation. 


* 


ONE DAY on my way home 
from town, I boarded 21, dropped 
my fare and as usual walked back 
as far as I could, to sit in the last 


j 


lseat available for “whites.” 


A number of Negroes entered 
the car and very few whites. Al- 
ready many Negroes had to stand 
while other seats in front were 
empty. -A sign on the back of 
one of the seats is the dividing 
line; on one side of ‘the sign is 
written the word “whites,” and on 
the other side the word “Colored.” 

I couldn't help wondering if this 
was the same, exact sign I had 
seen before, which has scratched 
on the back of it, “You couldn't 
‘get along without us, you damned 
white supremacists!” 
| A small four or five year old 


Negro child stepped on the plat- 
form and selected a front seat 
while her mother paid the driver 
and waited for change. 

Putting her coins away, the wo- 
man was practically at the rear 
before she noticed that her child 
had not “obediently” walked to 
the back, but was sitting content- 
edly on the first row, a seat which 
the City ordinance reserves “for 
| whites.” 
| She immediately approached 
her young daughter and_ stood 
while she talked with the child, 
urging her to go in the back and 
“stand with Mother.” 

I céuldn’t hear the entire con- 
versation, but sat there wonder- 
ing: what is it that you can. say 
to a small child that will explain 
this rotten system of separation? 


ONCE THE CAR began stop- 
ping at each corer and picking 


‘longer board the trolley and walk 


up passengers, Negroes could no 


‘to the rear of the car. The driver 
would jump up from his seat, after 
collecting fares- from the white 
passengers, and would stand at the 
‘door collecting the fares and 
transfers from the Negroes, who 
in turn would have to walk to 
the side door and enter through it. 
This “custom,” Birmingham's own, 
hich further infuriates the 


is one whi 
Negro e. 

sa y, Car 21 approached 
a foundry where many white and 
Negro workers were waiting and 
welcoming the sight of their ride 
home. — 

The white workers entered the 


car and the driver, after accept-| 


ing about four fares trom the 20 
odd Negro workers, yelled, “No 
moré Colored!” And with this, 
drove on, leaving behind the tired, 
Negro w«kers. 

| After ths stop, the driver con- 
tinued «o pick up white passen- 
gers inc slam the doors in the 
faces of sNegroes. 


Sitreetear Named 21--Relie of Slavery 


At my comer, while stepping 
off the car, an elderly Negro 
woman was explainmg to the 
driver that she had been waiting 
for some time and would be late 
for work. He listened and then 
said, “I've already told ya—no 
more room for Colored!” 

I thought of the reaction on 
the part of many people to this 
inhuman set-up. Many white 


‘workers have spoken against this; — 


some object to the system of seg- 
regation; many others have a deep 
hatred against 


bama’s largest monopolies. 

The Negro people have exactly 
the same feeling that was ex- 
pressed by Alabama's great Negro 
Congressman, James T. Rapier, 


who said in Washington during 
Reconstruction: 
not wish to ride with me in the 


streetcar, I shall not object to his. 


hiring a private conveyance.” 


Negro Seamen 
Losing Jobs to 
Curran Stooges 


MOBILE, Ala.—Seamen in this 


ae 
Anti-Communism 


DALLAS, Tex.—Driven beserk 
by the constant anti-Communist 
hysteria of the newspapers and the 
radio, a wounded war veteran of 
the South Paciifc, Charles A. Gor- 
don, 28, barricaded himself in a 
YMCA room here with a gun and 


port are beginning to understand | 600 rounds of ammunition and 


what it means for the Curran forces 
to control the National Maritime 
Union in a port. Above all the Ne- 
gio seamen understand. 


Since Leo McCarthy, erstwhile 
mariner, took over as port agent 
in place of Clyde Gannaway, pro- 
gressive, more than 40 Negro sea- 
men have been expelled from the 
union, usually on trifling charges 
that would hardly merit fines. In 
this same period only one white 
secaman—Gannaway—has been ex- 


pelled. 


Seamen in Mobile tell the story 
of a white patrolman, Va] DeFloren 
also. an ex-mariner, who was 
brought up on charges. by the 
membership. He was charged with 
collecting dues aboard a ship, giv- 
ing phony receipts and never turn- 
ing in the collected money. . 


‘A Curranite committee heard 
the charges and reported to the 
membership that they would rec- 
ommend that charges be dropped 
if DeFloran resigned as patrolman. 
A  goon-intimidated membership 
agreed. DeFloraen resigned and 
shipped out. He’s still in the union 
and has a job, while honest Negro 
seaman expelled and_ blacklisted 
for trifling charges, are suffering 
on the beach. Several have been 
expelled for missing ships. 


Mobile is a port that gave a 


sprayed the streets of downtown 
Dallas, killmg one man_ and 
wounding three other persons. 

When arrested, after a detective 
had fired two shots through the 
door, Gordon told the police he 
was “shooting at Communists.” 
The veteran had been burned by 
radar equipment in 1943, while on 
navy duty in the South Pacific, and 
was medically discharged. He was 
employed by the local telephone 
company. 

Before being seized, Gordon had 
‘sprayed the streets for 20 minutes, 
firing at least 27 shots and driving 
pedestrians to cover. Postman 
Theodore Thornton, who had taken 
refuge behind a trash can, had 
come out when he thought the 
‘shooting was over, was killed in- 


stantly by a bullet in his temple. 
a il 


the Curran crowd are stopping at 
nothing to crush the rank and file, 
which was made up of a large ma- 
jority of Negro seamen. Alien sea- 
man particularly those of Negro 
extraction, are being victimized 
daily and there seems a clear tieup 
‘between the NMU office and the 
immigration service. 


Intimidation is holding down 
the smouldering resentment of the 
seamen, but a day of reckoning is 
building up for these misleaders 


Jarge majority to the progressive 
slate in the NMU elections, and 


who have temporarily captured 
power in the union. 


-\Referendum on 


Makes Killer of Ex-GI 


Poll Tax up to 
Texas Senate 


AUSTIN, Tex.—Possibility of a 
smashing victory in the long 
struggle to abolish the polltax in 
Texas has been opened up here. A 
bill calling for a popular referen- 
dum on the issue this year was 
speeded to the State Senate floor 
by the tremendous popular support 
revealed at a public hearing. 

Organizations of labor, the vet- 
erans, women, church groups, the 
Progressive Party, Communist 


Pariy, representatives of various} #::jqeseeim 
organizations of the Negro people | ea ee ee 
in Texas, and even the Junior, # 3 
Chambers of Commerce and the | #3 e333 
State Attorney General, joined’ in #3237 
|the demand for action to abolish 


the poll tax. 


The overwhelming support re-| “gage 
vealed at the hearing overcame the | eae 


‘opposition within the Senate Com- 
mittee, which might otherwise 
have been successful in bottling up 
the bill. As it was, a five to three 
vote sent the bill to the floor. | 
It is up to the people to see to 
it, by letter and petition, that their 
Senators and Representatives in 
Austin pass the bill, and then to 
roll up a great victory when the 
referendum takes place in August. 


The ‘12’ are on trial for teach- 
ing Marxism. How many of your 
friends know this fact? Why not 
make sure by getting them as 
regular readers of the Daily 
| Worker, America’s fighting news- 

paper. 


Talmadgeites Bar Protests, 


Pass Disfranchisement Bill 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Talmadge 
disfranchisement bill has been ap- 
proved after a public hearing by 
the Georgia Senate’s State ot the 
Republic Committee. Since the 
bill has already passed the House 
and the Talmadge machine is 
strong in the Senate there is little 
hope for its bills defeat. 


_ The committee's vote was not 
based on the opinion of those who 
appeared at the public hearing. 
Only one citizen spoke for the bill. 
Opposing it were a strong delega- 
tion from the League of Women 
Voters, prominent Negro leaders 
and the P. P. P. (Wallace). Many 
other organizations, including the 
Communist Party, had _ represen- 
tatives at the hearing but were un- 
able to testify. Chairman Overby 
ruled at the’ start of the hearing 
that only 30 minutes would be al- 
Jowed to the opposition on this bill 
which. seeks to disfranehise a 
million Negro and white voters. 


. 


Negro leaders challenged the 
white supremacists face to face as 
at this hearing. While the Tal- 
madgeite committee writhed in 
their seats, Mr. A. T. Walden, Mr. 
C. A. Scott, Mr. John Wesley 
Dobbs and Rev. Borders blasted 
the bill in strong terms. The Negro 
leaders received applause from al- 
most the entire audience in the 
| packed room. 


The fight for more time for wit- 
nesses to oppose the Dill was 
opened by William Stafford, Third 
Party state secretary and Interna- 
tjonal Representative for UPW olf 


floor and started to present the 
position of the Progressive Party 
on the bill. 

A tragic blow was then struck 
at the coalition opposing the bill. 
Two women, Amie Mae Leathers 
and her sister Leah Young, 
started to howl, screech and moan 


Never in recént ° history’ have: 


was curtabte ‘to’ 'sped#k further and 


America. Mr. Stafford won the’ 


Sam Overzy accepted a motion to 
adjoum. 

The action of these two women, 
who had done some work for the 
Progressive Fartyy iast summer, 
not only served as an excuse tor 
the committee to adjourn but gave 
the capitalist press and the state 
senate itself opportunity to discuss 
the hysterics rather than the bill 
itself. 

However, the fighting spirit of 
the Negro people, exhibited at the 
hearing, will not be hampered by 
the defections of two of their 
white allies. The coalition of Negro 
and white will broaden. As Mr. 
Walden indicated, the disfran- 
chisement scheme will be fought 
in the courts and in every way | 
the Senate passes this fascist legis- 
lation. As the Communist Party of 
Georgia has pointed out in thou- 
sands of leaflets, the fight for the 
ballot in | ia is a fight agaist 


in incoherent fashion. Mr. Stafford’ 


‘ 
pd ~ ; 
a , ° 


poverty, the’ frameup of the 
fascism yha war or 


The South in Struggle | 


the Birmingham — 
| Electric Company, one of Ala- 


“If a-man does. 
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Time Has Come for an Immediate Program 
Toward Solution of the Land Question 


By Sam Hall | 
Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


_ IS a group of people in the South who are look- — 


ing at what’s happening in China with a particular 
interest. In my travels recently in rural Alabama I have 
checked this first hand and know it to be true. The land- 


less tillers of the soil in the South —the sharecroppers, 


share tenants and tenants are immediately and vitally interest 
in how the landless farmers of China are getting land. 

As far as the Negro sharecroppers and tenants are concerned 
it’s more than the land question—it's also the auestion of freedom 
for an oppressed colonial nation with which they feel close kinship, 

a But.I want to discuss particularly in this 
column the land question. The desire of land- 
never leaves them. Wrapped up in this de- 
mand is all the things that financial security can 
mean to them. Recently the people at a farm 
cooperative ‘on the edge of the Black Belt told 
me that they regularly received letters from 
Negro and white shorecroppers seeking help in 
getting land. 

Most of these letters are poorly written in 
pencil on cheap tablet paper, but their theme 
is clear and inclesteenalllla the demand of the 
landless farmers for land. As far as the stru 
for the liberation of the oppressed Negro people in the Black Belt 
area of the South is concerned, we Communists undersiand that 
the key economic question involved is the democratic solution of 
the land question. This involves the breaking up of the huge 
plantations and the dividing of the land among those who have 
tilled it, and, before them, their fathers and grandfathers. 

This question of the land is the key to the liberation of the 


_ Negro people; therefore it is the key to the democratic advance of 


the South as a whole. As long as semi-slave relations exist on the 
land in the Black Belt of the South then so long will all the people 
of the. South face poverty, backwardness and lack of democratic 

The time has come when we must seriously grapple with an 
IMMEDIATE’ program for moving toward a solution of the land 
question in the South. 

Immediately following the Civil War, when slaves were freed 
but the fertile land of the plantations remained in the hands of 
the former slave owners, it became clear that these plantation 
Owners were determined to prevent the freed slaves and the poor 
white farmers from even buying this land. To this day that same 
determination is seen among the plantation owners, including the 
absentee Wall Street owners of many plantations. The land that 
is sold is the marginal land of poor fertility. : 

It follows from this that any immediate program that is realis- 
tic must overcome this determination of the plantation owners. 
: * 


IN RECENT DAYS we in Alabama have been discussing this 
question. Here are some of our tentative conclusions: 

1. A steeply graduated tax must be imposed on large farm 
land holdings that are owned by absentee capital and on large fer- 
tile land holdings that are lying unused, regardless of ownership 
(and there are thousands of such acres in every Deep South state). 

2. Realizing that even this sharply graduated tax will not 
force many of these plantation owners to sell the land, it will be 
necessary for the state under the right of eminent domain to gain 
possession of this land at a fair price. This p in each county 
must be administered by committees of WORKING farmers, Negro 
and white, elected by the WORKING farmers of the county. 

3. This land must be sold to the landless tillers of the soil on 
long terms with annual payments dependent on the crop and price 
situation to guarantee that the farmers can meet payments. 

4, State long term credit must be made available for the pur- 
chase of farm machinery by cooperatives set up and controlled by 


if} the working farmers, with annual payments also geared tc the crop 


and price situation. 

It’s clear that even this immediate program on the land ques- 
tion in the South cannot be viewed in isolation. It must be part 
of an overall progressive program for the people, and its success 
is dependent upon a political victory by a people's government 


fight the Wall Street-plantation ruling power. 


‘in the South alt the way down the line.” 


less farmers for land is a burming passion that - 


; 
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Two Party 
Leaders in 
Boston 
BOSTON.—It’s “Everybody 
Out” tonight to hear Henry 
Winston, Communist Party 


Organizational Secretary, and 


John Williamson, Party Labor 
Secretary, at the largest. Party 


meeting held in Boston for several 
years. 


More than 1,000 are expected |, 
to ond ee | at $ +. mj 


iNew Bedford UE 
‘Wins Five Cents 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—No 
wage increases in 1949? That's 
what Emil Rieve tells his ClO 
Textile Workers. But Local 277 
of the CIO’s militant United 
Electrical Workers thought dif- 
ferently. Local president John 
Bandarra last week announced 
the first wage mcrease won m 
New Bedford in the new year. 


The local won a five-cent an 
| hour boost plus increased holi- 
day and vacation benefits for 
workers at the St. George Manu- 
| facturing Co. The city’s textile 
workers havent gotten beans 
under Rieve’s no-strike contract. 


; KEYSTONE 


Baas striners 


JOHN WILLIAMSON 


tonight to hear Winston and Wil- 
Jiamson, two of the twelve indicted 
Communist leaders, give a first-| 
hand account of the “ justice” being | 
passed out at New York’s Foley 
Square heresy trial. The two men 
will come here direct from the 
trial. 

The Communist leaders have 
taken the offensive at Foley Square 


by presenting proof of _ their 
charge that the Federal Jury Se- 
lection System in New York sys- 
tematically excludes manual work- 
ers, Negroes, Jews and _ political 
minorities. Winston and William- 
son are expected to deal with this 
charge -as) well as to expose the 
reasons behind the framed-up in- 
_ dictments. 


Party clubs are attempting to 
bring 100 percent of their defense 
fund quotas to the meeting. New 
England has made a good start 
on its quota of $30,000. 

Tickets are priced at 60 cents. 
Al Moss, popular Negro simger, 
will be present. Ruggles Hall is 
0 ated at the Dudley Street MTA 


tion. 


OUT SOLID 


BOSTON.—More than. 500 
ihore at the Keystone Manufac- 
turing Co. hit the bricks last week 
in a strike for a 15-cent-an-hour 
wage increase. The plant, produc- 


| 


sand toys was completely shut 
down 

The workers, represented by| . 
UE-CIO Local 262, had been 
working without a contract since 
Jan. 1. Company bosses had _ re- 
fused flatly the union’s wage de- 
‘mands in an effort to provoke a 
strike during the plant’s slack busi- 
ness season. 

) Employes had been working un- 
der terms of the eld contract. 
When the company refused to 
check off dues, union members 
paid up 100 percent. They protect- 
ed their conditions with job actions. 
Last week, however, bosses laid 
off a number of workers, including 
ing some shop stewards, out of 
‘Seniority. Workers voted on Mon- 
‘day to strike. The strike is being 
led by Business Agent Rusty Han- 
negan and Field Organizer Jim 
Marino. | 

| Picket> lines have been large. 
Bosses are applying for an injunc- 
tion and have subpoenaed strike 
leaders. 

The strike is the third major 
strike within a year ' - Local 262. 
‘Other struggles lastca 10 weeks at 
A. S. Campbell and 6 weeks at H. 
K. Porter. Assistance should be 
sent to the Local 262 Special Re- 
lief Fund 6 Beacon St., Boston. _ 


CORPORATIONS PUSH PHONY 
PLAN ‘E’ REFORM FOR BOSTON Wamsutta Mill 


BOSTON. — Fronted by a group of conscious and un-. 


“hberals,” . Boston's 


conscious 


big corporations were busy, 


last week in their effort to push over a phony “Plan E reform” 


jor the city. Main features of Plan * 


E would be the establishment of 


en “efficient” City Manager to re-| 


place the elevative ofhce of mayor, 
reduction of the City Council from 
22 to nine members, and propor- 
tional representation in city coun- 
cil elections. 

Backed seimady by the big| 
business Mass. Federation of Tax-| 
payers, the 1949 General Com- 
mittee of Plan E for Biston has 
been cleaned up to include as 
figureheads middle class _lawyers 
and “good government” 
women. The 1946 Committee had 
boasted six State St. bankers. 

Plan E’s State St. supporters 
and the corrupt Curley machine in 
Boston were squabbling last week 
us to whether Plan E or Curley’s| 


club- } 


money. 

An example of Plan E in opera- 
‘tion is nearby Cambridge. Plan E 
involves:'an appointed City Man- 
jager under Big Business control. 
Cambridge's City Manager has 
been extremely “efficient”—for the 


banks. 


In his 1949 budget he has 
slashed $313,500 from _ the 
School Department budget for 
teachers’ pay raises and $49,230 
from the Recreation Depart- 
ment’s budget to pay help in the 
citys playgrounds. He has also 
blocked payment of pay im- 
creases to police and firemen. 

IN BOSTON, election of nine 
city-wide councilmen by propor- 
tional representation instead “of 


“Plan A” should be submitted fox ‘direct election of a councilman 


voters’ approval in November. 
Plan A also cuts the Counc to 


nine men. 
* 


STATE STREET mvestors re- 


sent Mayor Curley's spending | 
policies. The Curley machine, 


from,each of the 22 wards would 


CUT DOWN minority representa- | 


tion. 


For example, it is now possible 
to elect Negro councilmen from) 


would be highly difficult, if not im- 


spending through the Big Con-| possible. 


tractors, maintains itself on money 
made on contracting deals. The 


Communists call for a slate of} 
progressive candidates for the 
1949 elections committed to real! 


down public dsid to save 


_ pression, are Pushing Fan Et cnt 


good government ard ‘a program 
of the pes needs. ° 


ee 


| 


ms 


Wards 12 and 9. Under PR it} 


By Leo Soft 
| BOSTON. — 
by interest pay 


ClO Packers 
Nix Speedup 


BOSTON.—A_ red-seare resoh- 
tion calling on, all sub-district of- 
ficers to sign “non-Communist af- 
fidavits’ was tumed down by 
Januarys convention of the New 
England sub-district of the CIO's! 
United Packinghouse Workers of} 
America. 

Delegates passed a strong res-| 
olution urging the union to take all 
necessary steps to fight speed-up} 
in the packinghouse. The resolu- 


four delegates from the Squire's 
local in East Cambridge. 

The Squire's delegates repeated 
a company sob-story which begged 
‘| workers to take speed-up so that 
the company could save money. 
The money is needed to rebuild! 
a killing floor which has been of- 
ficially condemned. 

Most rank-and-file workers at 
Squire’s didn't. fall for the com- 
pany s line. Other resolutions pass- | 
ed by the convention favored the 
40-hour pay for a 30-hour week/| 
plan and opposed discrimmation 
against racial, religious, or political 
minorities. 


At the Bookshop: 


the Progressive Bookshop, 8 Beach 
Street, Boston, Mass. Mail orders 
are accepted. 


NEGRO LIBERATION, by 
Haywood, $2.25; To Be Free, 
Studies in American Negro His- 
tory, by Aptheker, $$2.75; Essays 
in the History of the American Ne- 
gro, by Aptheker, $2; Fear, War 
and the Bomb, by Blackett, $3.50. 

Among the pamphlets: The Ne- 
gro People in America, Aptheker, 
35 cents; The Path of Negro Lib- 
eration, Davis, 5 eents; The Negro 
in the Abolition Movement, Apthe- 
‘xer, 20 cents; The Negro in the 
American Revolution, Aptheker, 15 
sg 


Boston's M 
ts on bonds held by a small circle of State Street investors. That’s the 


main bombshell in an explosive Communist Party pamphlet on the MTA’s push for a fare 
© increase scheduled for release next? 


The following items on sale at} 
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etropolitan Transit Authority’ 


iweek. 
| Authored by city secretary Dan- 


ship. 


‘and Democrats on Beacon 
juggle the fare increase around 


like a hot potato. The state's po-| 
liticians are playing with dyna-| 


‘mite, and they know it. 


Democratic Gov. Paul Dever, 
Jelected on a “No fare increase” | 


pledge, is trying desperately to get 
‘off the hook. Dever continues to| 
talk against the fare increase, but 


has already reminded the press} 


that he would not be responsible 
if the State Legislature rejected 
his proposals and passed a fare} 
increase bill. ‘ 


THE PLAIN FACT is that 


is head. Pressure from Dever on 
the legislators could kill a fare 
boost bill. 


during the first nine months of 
1948, when the MTA’s deficit} 
totalled $6,599,874.99 the road) 
paid $6,624, 145. 72 in “fixed? 
charges.” Fixed charges were 
MORE than the deficit. 

Of the fixed charges, $3,244.- 
651.26 went to interest to a few! 


going on real estate taxes and} 
rents. Operating costs — wages, 
equipment, repairs, etc.—were en- 
tirely covered by fares collected. 
The figures make short work of 


the MTA’s claim that “high wages’ | 


caused the deficit. 

In 1946 the net worth of the! 
Boston EI, computed by a group 
of expert Washington tax consul- 
tants, was $326,513.93. This 
amounted to $1.36 a share. Private | 


‘iel B. Schirmer, the pamphlet is| 


and swindle under private owner-| 
The pamphlet brings new im-| 


formation to light as Republicans 
Hill} 


The CP pamphlet reveals that) 


| 


big bond-holders, with the rest} 


CP Pamphlet Bares 
MTA Deficit Hoax 


s reported “deficit” is caused 


GOV. PAUL DEVER 
On the Hook 


public ownership.” According te 
a 1918 law, the public could have 
dividends of 5 percent to. stock- 


“« 


tholders even in years of deficits, 


Dever weuld be responsible. The had run the road_ into bankruptcy, 


legislature is controlled by the| 
Democratic Party, of which Dever $85 a pr Eo by a Republican leg: 


But with the stock worth $1.36 
a share, stock-holders were paid 


islature when the road passed inte 


taken over the El] by eminent do-. 


main, paying $28 a share. 

The pamphlet also discloses a 
1918 deal in which a Repubhcan 
legislature voted to guarantee, with 
‘public money, 5 percent annual 
interest. to Boston El stockholders. 
Investigation shows that 36 mem- 
bers of the legislature owned Bos- 
‘ton El stock at the time. | 

Many of the legislators had 
been “loaned” money with which 
to purchase the stock by the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Kidder Pea- 


‘body, biggest EI stockholder, had 


an interest in Fidelity Trust. 


Crammed with the Els sean- 
dalous financial history, the pam- 
phlet will be a powerful weapon 
in the fight against a ‘soak-the- 
(poor fare increase. Progressives 
propose instead a tax on the bi 
‘corporations which have suck 


ownership, with state-guaranteed 


the MTA dry. 


Wants lt Neat 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass. — The 
blessings of “kind-hearted” employ- 
ers were making themselves clear | 
this week to workers at the “Wam- 
sutta College” textile mill. Wam- 
sutta’s bosses have started a high-| 
ly publicized campaign to} trans-| 
form the mill into a “college,” with} 
lworkers and bosses being replaced | 
by “students and professors.” 

Blessing No. 1 was the appear- | 
ance of dozens of waxed cardboard | 
spittoons. Along with the spittoons | 
came big signs: “Employes are not| 


‘are to use receptacles provided by 
the company. The spittoons may 
save the company the wages-of one 
‘clean-up man. 


Blessing No. 2 was the construc- | : 


‘tion of a man’s dressing room to 
comfort a squeamish women work- 
ers who objected to men changing | 
clothes in the weave-room. How-| 
ever, the dressing room is a good 
150 ‘yards from some parts of the 
weave roogn. 

! In between dropping their te-| 
‘bacco into spitteens and changing 
their elethes in the dressing} 
room, Wamsutta's conga — 


con ipewbon Ge ihe ‘Gn 


“T mmost 


to spit on floors; those whe chew] 


FURNITURE 
PLANT SHUT 
BY STRIKE 


GARDNER, Mass. — Bosses at 


ithe Thayer Manufacturing Co. got} 


a lot more than they bargained for 
last week. More than 700 workers | 
at Thayer's two plants joined the 


‘and struck rather than accept com- | 
/pany demands for a ten-cent an 
hour pay cut. 

Workers had previously new 
fed to a company-union “Workers 
'Council.” The company had a 
}proached the Council through fo. | 
eal attorney Sam Salny. 


City Hall, workers vote te reject 
the proposed wage cut:. Instead 
they called m UFWA-CIO Local 
'154 and voted en masse to join the 
‘union. 

The company at once called in 
ithe NLRB for a certification elec- 
wreath Bosses fired 20 militant work- 
fers in an effort to bust the union 
before it got started; other workers | 
were. asked to sign yellow-dog} 
contracts. 


the | ‘The workers struck in answer to, 
the company’s ‘union-busting: © 


‘CIO’s United Fumiture Workers | 


In a meeting held at Cail 


Brockton Shoe 
Election Set 


BROCKTON, Mass.—Big stir in 
ithe Shoe City this week was the 
election scheduled for March I, 
which will determine the bargain- 
ing agent for 6,500 Brockton shoe 
workers. 

Most Brockton workers are nov 
affliated with the independent 
‘Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
‘Craftsmen. The Brotherhood hag 
proven too weak to protect work- 
fers conditions in the face of all out 
speedup and wage-cut drives being 
pushed by the manufacturers. 
| Entered in the election, in addi- 


tion to the Brotherhood, are the 
CIO’s United Shoe Workers and 


-tthe AFL Boot and Shoe Workers. 


* 


3 MAIN THREAT to Brockton 
shoe workers is the possibility of a 
return to old-fashioned open-s 
days. One example is the Conra 
‘Shoe Company. Conrad “closed 
down” last month after failing te 
shove across a $10 to $20 pay cut 
demanded by management. 

Boss David Quigley has reopen- 
ed Comrad’s under the name of 
hn Shoe Co.” Quigiey- has 
? hire union men in 
the “new” plant. Workers are 


— by a phony “share-the-p 
its” plan. 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 19 


THE THREE NEW American League managers meet in New 


| York. They are, in the usual 


order: Red Rolfe of the Detroit 


| Tigers, Casey Stengel of the Yanks and Jack Onslow of the White 
| Sox. Yankee fans remember Rolfe as the greatest third baseman to 
| ever wear a New York uniform, a keen, intelligent, likable star. 
| Stengel, of course, is not new to the big leagues, having managed ; 


| with a notable lack of success at both Boston and Brooklyn. 


On- 


| slow is a total newcomer, inheriting a last place club. Despite some 
| vague noises, the White Sox have failed to improve themselves by 

| breaking the Jimcrow line, while the Yanks, Giants, Braves and 
' Indians have continued to sign Negro stars. 


Bosox Only Al 
St 


udp 


fers 


z | Seven Other Teams All Picked Up Personnel 


oa 


Early Wynn and fidst baseman 
Mickey Vernon, and acquired a 


L 


: The Boston Red _ Sox, 


From Other Big League Clubs 


normally baseball's biggest 


spenders in the off-season trading markets, were the onlv 


American League team which 
another major league club, a check 
of the rosters shows. 


There were 23 players who 
shifted from one club to another 
‘gince the close of last season and 
the St. Louis Browns led the way 
in picking up major leaguers, get- 
ting five from other clubs. The 
Senators, Indians and White Sox 
picked up four players apiece in 


smajoreleague deals, and the Yan- 


kees, Tigers and Athltics got two 
apiece. | 
~ The White Sox, who are under- 
going a drastic rebuilding cam- 
paign under their new _ general 
manager, Frank Lane, have the 
most players up from the minor 
leagues, 19. 

The Browns and Senators are 
next with 15 additions, and the In- 

ians, refusing to stand pat despite 
the fact that they are world cham- 
pions, have 14 minor leaguers up 
for a look. The Red Sox and Tigers 
have 13 each, the Yankees have 12 
and the Athletics a mere 10. 

Only ,one player, Babe Young, 


came over from the National 
Léague, the Yankees picking up 
ow veteran first baseman from the 
ardinals. | 
The five Brownie players picked 
up from other clubs were pitchers 
ed Embree from the Yankees, 
om Ferrick from the Senators, 
Bob Savage from the Athletics, 
catcher Sherman Lollar from the 
Yankees, and infielder Johnny Sul- 


livan from the Senators. 


The Indians got two big name 
stars from the Senators, pitcher 


/ ee 


failed to pick up a player from 


® 
battery from the White Sox in two 


separate deals, pitcher Frank Pa- 
pish and catcher Mike Tresh. 
Washington got three of its four 
new players in the Indian tde, 
for which the club also was en- 
riched by $100,000. They were 
pitchers Joe Haynes and Ed 
Kleiman and first baseman Eddie 
Robinson. Haynes had the disillu- 
sionment of being moved first from 
the last place White Sox to the 
champion Indians, then moving on 
to seventh place Washington with- 
out ever throwing a pitch. The 
fourth Washington player to be 


picked up was Sam Dente from 
the Browns. 


_ The White sox got big Bill Be- 
vens, the sore-armed pitcher from 
the Yankees on a conditional basis, 
first baseman Steve Souchock from 
the Yankees, catcher Joe Tipton 
from Cleveland, and pitcher Wal- 
ter Pierce from Detroit. 

Detroit picked up outfielder Don 
Lund, former Brooklyn rookie 
prospect, from the Browns and ac- 
quired Tony Lupien by waivers 
from the White Sox. 

The Athletics went for a couple 
of old timers who are only a few 
years the junior of octogenarian 
owner Connie Mack. They were 
both outfielders, Taft Wright from 
the White Sox and Wally Moses 
from the Red Sox. 

Besides Young, the only other 
player the Yankees took from an- 
othe: major league team was Fred 


Sanford from the Browns, 
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Rodney’s ‘Hall 
Of Fame’ Vote 


The second and final vote on 
the Hall of Fame is under way. 
None of the nominees received 
the needed 75 percent to make 
it on the first ballot. So now 
members of the Baseball Writers 
Association of ten years standing 
vote for their five ehoices from 
among the twentv who: got the 
highest vote in the first tally. 
Any player appearing on 75 per- 
cent of these final ballots will be 
automatically elected. 

Worker writer Lester Rod- 
ney's vote goes to Mel Ott, Hank 
Greenberg, Charley Gehringer, 
Jimmy Foxx and Bill Terry. In 
the original ballot with space for 
ten he also listed Dazzy Vance, 
Dizzy Dean, Al Simmons, Paul 
Wanker and Bill Dickey. The 


voting will not be concluded till 
March Ist. 


Only player qualifications are 
that plaver is not already in Hall 
of Fame, played after 1923 and 
finished playing before 1948 sea- 


SOn. 


Villemaii Buck 
Vs. LaMotta 


Robert Villemain, the game but 
ineffectual French middleweight 
who was so badly cut up by Steve 
Belloise in his debut here Jan. 7, 
will meet Jake LaMotta in a 10- 
rounder at the Garden March 25, 
the 20th Century announced yes- 
terday. This is NOT the best fight 
made by Harry Markson this year. 

Consensus of opinion was that 
Villemain, who can't hit and is ex- 
tremely short for a middleweight, 
will continue to be a punching’ bag 
here. 


Czechs Win, Lead 


For Hockey Title 
STOCKHOLM, Feb. 16 (UP).— 


Czechoslovakia defeated Austria} 


7 to 1 and Canada and Sweden 
tied at 2-all today in the second 
round of the world’s hockey tour- 
nament. Eight persons were re- 


ported injured in the crush to get 
into the stadium before the games. 


- , On the 


Score Beard 


By Lester Rodney 


‘*Gentleman’s Agreement’ Magnates’ Answer? 


THE INDIVIDUAL RICH MEN, the syndicates of 
“wealthy sportsmen,” and ‘the corporxations that own the 


16 major league ball clubs are nominally rivals. That is, 


they fight each other for the pennants, haggle on deals, accuse each 
other indignantly of violating minor ethics et al. But you can be 
sure that they are huddling on what to do if the Supreme Court 
upholds Danny Gardella and kills baseball's reserve clause. 

understood the illegality of baseball’s secret weapon, and never 


tired of warning the magnates to keep it all in the family and out 
of. the courts. 


You can be further sure that if the court finds no alternative 
in the year 1949 but to rule out the archaic, feudal owner-player 
relationships and grant American ballplayers freedom to sell their 
talents to the highest bidder, they will work very hard to set up a 
“gentleman’s agreement” to keep things the way they are. 


For while they are in truth rivals on the field, they are also a 
group of business men out to make profit, and they're going to want 
to keep hold of a good profitable thing like the reserve clause, a 
gimmick which says, in effect: “When your contract expires you 
still belong to me and can play for nobody else. If you don't like 
what I'm giving you, take up another profession.” 

® 


Landis Knew the Score 


THE LATE Commissioner Landis, himself a federal judge, 

Would it be possible for the owners to cooperate in a secret . 
agreement to blacklist any ballplayer trying to take advantage of- 
his newly-won freedom? Of course. Didn't baseball’s bigwigs 
maintain for years a disgraceful “gentleman's agreement” against 
hiring Negro players, until the mounting indignation of the fans 
and sportsmanship of the players themselves effected a break- 
through? | 

Or what about the “gentleman’s agreement” even now in 
effect when one club wants to waive a player out of the league 
back to the minors or over to the other league? “How in the world 
did they ever get him out of the league?” is a common fan reac- 
tion to some of the deals. 

Theoretically, no player can be sent out of the National or 
American League until every team has had a chance to buy him | 
for the waiver price of $10,000. But they do it all the time. Re- 
member the Borowy deal in °45, > the Yanks sent an ace right- 
hander clear over to the Chicago‘ Cubs of the National League for 
a reported $100,000? Here was a hundred grand hurler, who went 
on to hurl his team to a pennant, being waved past seven American 
League teams who were supposed to have the right to buy him for 
ten grand! 

Wouldn't you call that proof 
not only can, but do, close ranks 
almighty dollar is concerned? 

Just imagine the situation at the end of the season if the re- 
serve clause were voided! For instance, right now when one team 
buys a player from another team, the purchase money goes right 
past the nose of the player and into the magnate’s bank account. 
But if a player is a free agent at the termination of his contract, HE 
will get the money himself when another club buys him! 

I can see some powerful temptations operating among the 
magnates if a “gentleman’s agreement” were set up to keep things 
at status quo. A bird like Bill Veeck has shown some maverick 
tendencies before. You suppose he would hang right up on Ted 
Williams if Ted gave him a little post season ring? 


a that baseball's bigwigs 
ike one big family where the 


Two Arguments, Both Untrue 


OF COURSE, to justify the continuation of the present setup, 
both to public opinion and the ballplayers themselves, the mag- 
nates proclaim two things fervently. ‘1. Big league players get 
plenty of dough. . . .. Some slavery. , . . Look at the salaries 
DiMaggio and Feller get. And 2. There would be no stability if 
every player were free to bargain at the end of the season. The 
richest clubs would buy up all the best players. 

As I pointed out last week in the Daily Worker, these argu- 
ments are clever but faulty. The answer to the first is that most 
big league players don’t make anything like the fancy headlined 
salaries, but average closer to the newly-won $5,000 minimum. 


Plus the fact that in the minor leagues, where there are many more 
players than in the majors, and the reserve clause also in effect, 
_— is not even a minimum, and pay is usually outrageously 
small. 

As for the second point, the fact is that rich clubs buy pretty 
much the players they want from the weak clubs anyhow, as wit- 
ness the Yanks shelling out $100,000 for Sanford of the Browns 
this very winter. “Home team” rooting is a delusion, though a 
reasonably harmless one. Actually it will only be when baseball is 
truly a sport and not a business that there will be REAL stability, 
and much more logical rooting loyalties. 


eT 


Changes in Basketball Tourney Picture 


The latest dope from New York 
on the post season National Invita- 
tion Tourney (not to be confused 
with the NCAA) is that only one 
Gotham team will have a good 
enough record to make it, leaving 
room for seven visitors. The one 
New York team is CCNY, currently 
at 14 and 4 and picking up steam. 


St. Louis, defending champs, will 
be cordially invited back and may 
accept. This should bring in Ken- 
tucky, which will forsake the NCAA 
bid as District Four representatives 
in order to get another crack at 
the Billikens and prove themselves 
top despite the defeat at New Or- 


leans. 


Tulane’ with 19-2, is an increas. 
ingly certain invitee, as is little 
Hamline of Minnesota, once beaten 
and boasting the center the prog 
call the number one prospect 
Michelson. Other still prominent 
candidates are utler and Bradle 
Tech of the. Midwest, Western Ken. 


itucky, Duquesne and La Salle, 


NEW 


amon’ || ‘12' DEFENSE | 


ThieWorker’  seopes 


Vol. XIV, No. 8 <j * February 20, 1949 
In 2 Sections, Section] 24 Pages Price 10 Cents 


e . ; 
Can You Inherit Cancer? 
J. B. S. Haldane, the distinguished British scientist, 
discusses a subject of life-and-death concern to ; : , 


millions. 


Howard Fast 


Writes about Cardinal Spellman’s defense of ; 
Mindszenty. 


Soviet Confidence 


Ralph Parker, well-known foreign correspondent, 
explains the most conspicuous trait of the people 
of the USSR. 


Mindszenty and the Schools ni _ 
Mineonyond tel. [Cqurt Clerk Admits Jury Notices} 


for free public schools in his country. 


Meme tas ams —  |NOt Sent to Negro, Jewish Areas} 


All these and other features, including a page on home-making, . 
a page for kids, and comment on current literary, moving picture, . ~~ See Page 3—- 
theatrical and musical developments—— 


IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION 
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Layoffs, Break 


In Farm Prices 


ABour THE . 
MINDSZENTY: 


Bring Jitters 


—— See Page 4 — 


Leaders in 
Boston 


BOSTON.—It’s “Everybody 
Out” tonight to hear Henry 
Winston, Communist Party 


, ¢ 


Organizational Secretary, and| 


John Williamson, Party 1 Labor 
Secretary, at the largest - Party 
meeting held in Boston for several 

years. 

More than 1,000 are expected | 
to = » Ruggles 1 vom at be - m. 


JOHN WILLIAMSON 


tonight to hear Winston and Wil- 
Jiamson, two of the twelve indicted 
Communist. leaders, give a first- 
hand account of the “justice” being: 
passed out at New York’s Foley 
Square heresy tria].. The two men 
ose come here direct’ from the 
tria 


The Communist leaders have 
taken the offensive at Foley Square 
by presenting proof of _ their 
charge that the Federal Jury Se- 
Jection System in New York sys- 
tematically excludes manual work- 
ers, Negroes, Jews and _ political 
minorities. Winston and William- 
son are expected to deal with this 
charge as well as to expose the 
reasons behind the framed-up in- 
dictments. 


Party clubs are attempting to, 


bring 100 percent of their defense 
fund quotas to the meeting. New 
England has made a good start 
on its quota of $30,000. 


Tickets are priced at 60 cents. 
Al Moss, popular Negro singer, 
will be present. Ruggles Hall is 
located at the Dudley § Street sa 


: 
| Wins Five Cents. 


| wage increases in 1949? That's 


New Bedford UE 


‘NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—No 


what Emil Rieve tells his CIO 
Textile Workers. But Local 277 
of the CIO’s militant United 


| Electrical Workers thought dif- 


ferently. Local president John’ 


| Bandarra last’ week announced 


the first wage increase won in 


| New Bedford in the new year. 


The loca} won a five-cent an 
hour boost plus increased holi- 
day and vacation benefits for 
aH he at the St. George Mar '- 
facturing Co. The city’s textile 
workers haven't gotten - beans 
under Rieve’s no-strike contract. 


“KEYSTONE 
STRIKERS 


a QUT SOLID 


| BO S TON.—More than 500 
workers at the Keystone Manufac- 
turing Co. hit the bricks last week 


lin a strike for a 15-cent-an-hour 


wage increase. The plant, produc- 
ing Keystone cameras, projectors 
and toys was completely shut 
down 

The workers, represented by 
UE-CIO Local 262, had been 
working without a contract ‘since 
Jan. 1. Company bosses had re- 
fused flatly the union’s wage de- 
mands in an effort to provoke a 
‘strike during the plant's slack busi- 
ness season. . 

Employes had been working un- 
der terms of the old contract. 


{When the company refused to 


check off dues, union members 
paid up 100 percent. They protect- 
ed their*conditions with job actions. 


{ Last week, however, bosses laid 


off a number of workers, including 
ing some shop stewards, out of 
‘seniority. Workers voted on Mon- 
day to strike. The strike is being 
[led by Business Agent Rusty Han- 
negan and Field Organizer Jim 
arino. 
| Picket lines have been large. 
Bosses are applying for an injunc- 
tion and perempoenines strike 
leaders. 


strike within a year for Local 262. 


A. S. Campbell and 6 weeks at H. 
K. Porter. Assistance should be 
sent to the Local 262 Special Re- 


station. 


lief ¥ und 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


CORPORATIONS PUSH PHONY 


PLAN ’E’ REFORM FOR BOSTON |, 


BOSTON. — Fronted by a group of conscious and un- | 


conscious “liberals,” Boston's 


orations were busy 


big co 


last week in their effort to push over a phony “Plan E reform” 


jor the city. Main features of Plan® 


E would be the establishment of 
en “efficient” City Manager to re- 
place the elevative office of mayor, 
reduction of the City Council from 
22 to nine members, and propor- 
tional representation in city coun- 
cil elections. — 

Backed strongly by the big 
~ business Mass. Federation of Tax- 
payers, the 1949 General Com- 
mittee of Plan E for Biston has 
been cleaned up to include as 
figureheads middle class la ers 
~and “good .government” ‘elell- 
women. ’ The 1946 Committee had 
boasted: six State St. bankers, _ 

Plan .E’s State St. supporters, 
and the corrupt Curley machine in 
Boston were squabbling last week 
as to whether Plan E or Curley’s 
“Plan A” should be submitted 
voters approval in N ve 
Plan A also cuts the Council to 
nine men. 

‘ : 

| STATE STREET investors 1e- 
sent Mayor Curley’ spending 
policies. The Curley machine, 
spending through the Big Con- 


tractors, maintains itself on monéy}|- 


made on contracting deals. The 
corporations, preparing for the de- 


money. 

An example of Plan E in opera- 
tion is nearby Cambridge. Plan E 
involves an appointed City Man- 
ager under Big Business control. 
Cambridge’s City Manager has 
‘been extremely “efficient”—for the 
banks. 

In his 1949 budget he has 
slashed $313,500 from _ the 
School Department budget for 
teachers” pay raises and $49,230 
from the Recreation Depart- 
ment’s budget to pay help in the 
city’ s playgrounds. He has also 

payment of pay in- 
creases to police and firemen. 

IN BOSTON, election of nine 
city-wide councilmen by propor- 
tional representation instead of 


from each of the 22 wards would 
CUT DOWN minority representa- 
tion. 

For example, it is now possible 
to elect Negro councilmen from 
Wards 12 and 9. Under PR it 
would be highly difficult; if not im- 
possible. 

Communists, call for a slate of 
progressive candidates for the 
1949 elections committed to real 


_ pression, are pushing Plan E to our 
down public speriding» and. t>'save 


‘of. the. peeple's needs. 


The strike is Yhe third major. 


,|direct election of a councilman 


good goverment and a cee 


NEW ENGLAND 


.'CP Pamphlet Bares 


MTA Deficit Hoax 


By Leo Soft 


BOSTON. — Boston's Metropolitan Transit Authority’s reported “deficit” is caused 


by interest payments on bonds held by a small circle of State Street investors. 


That's the 


main bombshell in an explosive Communist Party pamphlet on the MTA’s fie for a fare 


ClO Packers 


Nix Speedup 


BOSTON.—A_red-secare .resolu- 
ion calling on all sub-district of- 


icers to sign “non-Communist af- 
 fidavits” 


was tured down _ by 
Januarys convention. of the New 
England sub-district of the CIO's 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. 

Delegates passed a strong res- 
olution urging the union to take all 
necessary steps to fight speed-up 
in the packinghouse. The resolu- 
tion was opposed by three of the 
four delegates from the Squire's 
local in East Cambridge. 4 

The Squire's delegates repeated 
a company sob-story which begged 
workers to take speed-up so -that 
the company could save’ money. 
The money is needed to rebuild 
a killing floor which has been of- 
ficially condemned. : . 

Most rank-and-file weskiie at 
Squires didn't fall for the -com- 
pany s line. Other resolutions pass- 
ed by the convention favored the 
40-hour pay for a 30-hour week 
plan and opposed discrimination 
against racial, religious, or political 
minorities. , 


At the Bookshop: 

The following items on sale at 
the Progressive Bookshop, 8 Beach. 
Street, Boston, Mass. Mail orders 
are accepted. 


NEGRO LIBERATION, by 
Haywood, $2.25; To Be Free, 


| Studies in American Negro His- 


tory, by Aptheker, $$2.75; Essays 
in the History of the American Ne- 


Other struggles lasted 10 weeks at|gro, by Aptheker, $2; Fear, War 


and the Bomb, by Blackett, $3.50. 

Among the pamphlets: The Ne- 
gro People in America, Aptheker, 
35 cents’ The Path of Negro Lib- 
eration, Davis, 5 cents; The Negro 
in the Abolition Movement, Apthe- 
ker, 20 cents; The Negro in the 
American. Revolution, Aptheker, 15 


cents. 


his proposals and passed % fare 


| totalled $6,599,874.99 the road 


‘of expert Washington tax Gaal 


-~© increase scheduled for release next © 


week. 


iel B. Schirmer, the pamphlet is 
crammed with facts, figures, and 
names. In addition to exposing the 
present bond-holders, : the pam- 
phlet tells a shocking story of the 
old Boston El’s history of fraud 
cv swindle under private owner- 
shi 

The pamphlet brings new in- 
formation to light as Republicans 
and -Democrats on Beacon Hill 
juggle the fare increase around 
like a hot potato. The state’s po- 
liticians are playing with dyna- 
mite, and they know it. 

Democratic Gov. Paul Dever, 
elected on a “No fare increase”. 
pledge, is trying desperately to get 


off the hock. Dever continues to| 


talk agaiust the fare increase, but 
has already reminded the press 
that he would not be responsible 
if the State’ Legislature rejected 


increase bill. 
- & 


THE PLAIN FACT is that! 


Dever would be responsible. The 
legislature .is controlled by the 
Democratic Party, of which Dever |« 
is head. Pressure from Dever on 
the legislators could kill a fare 
boost bill. 

The CP pamphlet reveals that 
during the first nine months of 
1948, when the MTA’s deficit 


“fred 


were 


paid $6,624,145.72 in 
charges.” Fixed charges 
MORE than the deficit. | 

Of the fixed charges, $3,244.- 
651.26 went to interest to a few 
big bond-holders, with the rest 
going on real estate taxes and 
rents. Operating costs — wages, 
equipment, repairs, etc.—were en- 
tirely covered by fares collected. 
The figures make short work of 


the MTA’s claim that “high wages” | 
caused the deficit. 


In 1946 the net worth of the 
Boston El, computed y a gro 


tants, was $326,513.93. This 


Authored by city secretary Dan-| 


GOV. PAUL DEVER 
On the Hook 


dividends of 5 percent to stock- 
holders. even in’ years of deficits, 


jhad run the road into bankruptey. 


But with the stock worth $1. rv 
a share, stock-holders were 
$85 a share by a Republican 


sd 


islature when the road passed into | 


“public _ownership.”. According to 
a 1918 law, the publie could have 
taken over the El bv eminent do- 
main, paying $28 a share. 

The pamphlet also discloses a 
1918 deal in which a Republican 
legislature voted to guarantee, with 
public money, 5 percent annual 
interest to Boston El stockholders. 
Investigation shows that 36 meme 
bers of the legislature owned Bos- 
ton EI stock at the time. 


Many of the legislators had 
been “loaned” money with which 
to purchase the stock by the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Kidder Pea- 
body, biggest El stockholder, had 
an interest in Fidelity Trust. 


Crammed with the El’s scan- 
dalous financial history, the pam- 
phlet will be a powerful weapon 
in the fight against a ‘soak-the- 
poor’ fare increase. 
propose instead a tax on the bi 


amounted to $1.36 a share. Private 
ownership, with state-guaranteed 


corporations which have suck 


the MTA dry. 


Wamsutta Mill 
Wants it Neat 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass. — The 
blessings of “kind-hearted” employ- 
ers were making themselves clear 


this week to workers at the “Wam-| 
sutta College” 


textile mill. Wam- 


sutta’s bosses have started a high- 
ly publicized campaign to trans- 
form the mill into a “college,” with 
workers and bosses being replaced 
by “students and professors.” 
Blessing No. 1 was the appear- 
ance of dozens of waxed cardboard 
spittoons. Along with the spittoons 
came big signs: “Employes are not 


to spit on floors; those who chew} 
jare to use receptacles provided by 


the company.” .The spittoons may 
save the company the wages of one 
clean-up man. 

Blessing No. 2 was the construc-' 
tion of a man’s dressing room to 
comfort a squeamish women work- 
ers who objected to men changing 
clothes in the weave-room. How- 
ever, the dressing room is a good 
150 ‘yards from some parts of the 
‘weave rogmn. 


In between dropping thei to- 
bacco into spittoons and changing 
their clothes in the dressing 


sg Wamsutta’s students were 


y at ‘one ‘of the} 


ant apeleg 


BY STRIKE 


la lot'more than they bargained for 


{CIO’s United Furniture Workers 


,the NLBB for a certification elec- 


mills -in-‘the city. ‘the: 


FURNITURE 
PLANT SHUT 


GARDNER, Mass. — Bosses at 
the Thayer Manufacturing Co. got 


last week. More than 700 workers 
at Thayer's two plants joined the. 


and struck rather-than accept com- 
pany demands for a ten-cent an 


hour pay cut. 

Workers had previously belong- 
ed to a company-union | “Workers 
Council.” The company had ap- 
proached the Council through lo- 
cal attorney Sam Salny. 

In a meeting held. at Gardner 
City Hall, workers vote to reject 
the proposed wage cut:. Instead 
they called in UFWA-CIO Local 
154 and voted en masse to join the 
union, 

The company at once called in 


tion. Bosses fired 20 militant work- 
ers in an effort to. bust the union 
before it got started; other workers 
were asked to sign yellow-dog| 
contracts, 

The workers, struck in answer to 


Brocton Shoe 
Election Set 


BROCKTON, Mass.—Big stir in 
'the Shoe City this week was the 
election scheduled for March 1, 
which will determine the bargain- 
ing agent for 6,500 Brockton shoe 
workers. 

Most Brockton workers are now 
affliated with tlie independent 
Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen. The Brotherhood has 
proven too weak to protect work- 
ers conditions in the face of all out 
#0 | speedup and wage-cut drives being 
pushed by the manufacturers. 

Entered in the election, in addi- 
tion to the Brotherhood, are th 
CIO’s United Shoe Workers an 
the AFL Boot and Shoe Workers. 

* 

MAIN THREAT to Brockton 
shoe workers is the possibility of a 
return to old-fashioned open-sho 
days. One example is the Conrad 
Shoe Company. Conrad “closed 
down” last month after failing te 
shove across a $10 to $20 pay cut 
demanded by management. 


Boss David Quigley has reopen 
ed Conrad’s under the name of 


we Shoe Co.” Quigley hag 
| to hire old union men in 


| 


? 
agg 


‘company s*tmion-busting, 


its” 


Progressives | 


the “new” plant. Workers are bein 
lured ns a phony “share-the:prok , 


Pe ; a 
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“y Streetcar Named 21--Relic of Slavery 


SJimerow Transportation Means Humiliation fer Southern Whites, Teo 


By Sylvia Hall — 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 


“But they would have us pay 
for what we do not get .. . (we) 
stand upon a platform while 
empty seats mockingly invite us 
to rest our wearied limbs. .. .” 

From an Address of the Negro 
Convention to the People of Ala- 
bama, Mobile, 1867. ; 

Streetcar 21, like every other 
trolley and. bus in Birmingham, 
‘begins each round in the down- 
town business area, It travels for 
a few miles and then, at the end 
of the route, turns around for the 
return trip. | | 

For the driver, it’s sheer mo- 
notony. The same scenery, the 
people and the mechanics of con 
trolling the car are merely part of. 
the days work. 

However, a trip on this trofley, 
which travels Jimcrow stsle, is an 
experience for many For the Ne- 
gro people, the trip, symbolic of 


all public transportation in the 
Deep South, is actual hell. For 
the thinking, conscious whites, it’s 
also an agony and humiliation. 


* 


ONE DAY on my way home 
from town, I boarded 21, dropped 
my fare and as usual walked back 
as far as I could, to sit in the last 
seat available for “whites.” 

A number of Negroes entered 
the car and very few whites. Al- 
ready many Negroes had to stand 
while other seats in front were 
empty. A sign on the back of 
one of the seats is the dividing |‘ 
line; on one side of the sign is 
written the word “whites,” and on 
the other side the word “Colored.” 

I couldn't help wondering if this 
,was the same, exact sign I had 
seen before, which has scratched 
on the back of it, 
get along without us, you damned 


“You couldn’t | 


white supremacists!” 


A small four or five year old 


Negro Seamen 
Losing Jobs to 
Curran Stooges 


MOBILE, /° ‘-amen in this 
port are beg’: to understand 
what it means {o- . :e Curran forces 
to control .the National Maritime 
_ Union in a port. Above all the Ne- 
“ gro seamen understand. 


Since Leo McCarthy, erstwhile 
mariner, took -over as port agent 
in place of Clyde Gannaway, pro- 
gressive, more than 40 Negro sea- 
men have been expelled from the 
union, usually on trifling charges 
that would hardly merit fines. In 
this same period only one white 
seaman—Gannaway—has been ex- 


pelled. 
Seamen in Mobile tell the story 


of a white patrolman, Val DeFloren | 


also an ex-mariner, who was 
brought up on charges by the 
membership. He was charged with 
collecting dues aboard a ship, giv- 
ing phony receipts and never turn- 
ing in the ‘collected money. 


A Curranite committee heard 
the charges.and reported to the 
membership that they would rec- 
ommend that charges be dropped 
if DeFloran resigned as patrolman. 
A goon-intimidated membership 
agreed. ‘DeFloraen resigned and 
shipped out. He’s still in the union 
and has a job, while honest Negro 
seaman expelled and_ blacklisted 
for trifling charges, are suffering’ 
on the beach. Several have been 
expelled for missing ships. 

Mobile is a port that gave a 
large majority to the progressive 
slate in the NMU elections, and 


—— — 


Negro child stepped on the plat- 
form and selected a front seat 
while her mother paid the driver 
and waited for change. 

Putting her coins away, the wo- 
man was practically at the rear 
before she noticed that her child 
had not “obediently” walked to 
the back; but was sitting content- 
edly on the first row, a seat which 
the City | ordinance reserves “tor 
whites.” 

She immediately approached 
her young daughter and_ stood. 
while she talked with the child, 
urgin her to go in the back and 
‘stand with Mother.” 


I 'ecouldn’t hear the eitire con- 
versation, but sat there wonder- 
ing: what is it that you can say 
to a small child that will explain 
this rotten - system of separation? 

* 


ONCE THE CAR began stop-| 


ping at. each corrfer and picking 
up passengers, Negroes could no 


Jonger board the trolley and walk 


” 


Anti-Communism 


DALLAS, .Tex.—Driven beserk | 
by the corxstant anti-Communist 
hysteria of the newspapers and the 
radio, a wounded war veteran of 
the South Paciifc, Charles A. Gor- 
don, 28, barricaded himself in aj 
YMCA room here with a gun and 
600 rounds of ammunition and 
sprayed the streets of downtown 
Dallas, killing one man_ and 
wounding three other persons. 

_ When arrested, after a detective 
had fired two shots through the 
door, Gordon told the police he 
was “shooting at Communists.” 

The veteran had been burned by 
radar equipment in 1943, while on 
navy duty in the South Pacific, and 
was medically discharged. He was 


employed by the local telephone | 


company. 

Before being seized, Gordon had 
sprayed the streets for 20 minutes, 
firing at least 27 shots and driving 
pedestrians to cover. Postman 
Theodore Thornton, who had taken 
refuge behind a trash can, had 
come out when he thought the 
shooting’ was over, was killed in- 


stantly by a bullet in his temple. 
v ee 


& 


the Curran crowd ‘are stopping at 
nothing to crush the rank and file, 
which was made up of a large ma- 
jority of Negro seamen. Alien sea- 
man particularly those of Negro 
extraction, are being victimized 
daily and ‘there seems a clear tieup 
between the NMU office and the 
|immigration service. 


Intimidation is holding down 
the smouldering resentment of the 


jseamen, but a day of reckoning is 


building up for these misleaders 
who have temporarily captured 
power in the union. 


Makes Killer of Ex-Gl, 


drove on, leaving behind the tired, 


to the rear of the car. 
would jump up from his seat, after 
collecting fares from the white 
passengers, and would stand at the 
door collecting the fares and 
transfers from the Negroes, who 
in turn would have to walk to 
the side door and enter through it. 


This “custom,” Birmingham's own, | : 
lis one which further infuriates the 


0 peo _ a 
ventually, Car 21 approached. 
a foundry where many white and | 
Negro workers were waiting and 
welcoming the Sight .of their ride 
home. | 
_ The white workers entered the: 
car and the driver, after a t- 
ing about four fares from the 20 


N 


odd Negro workers, yelled, “No| 


more Colored!” And with this, 
Negro workers. __ 

After this stop, the driver ,con- 
tinued to pick up white en- 


The driver | 


- and slam the doors in the 
aces of ‘Negroes. | ; 


At my: corner, while stepping 
off the car, an elderly Negro 
woman was explaining to the 
driver that sls had been waiting 
for some time and would be late 
for work. He listened and then 
said, “I've already told ya~—no 
more room for Colored!” 

I thought. of the reaction on 
the part of many people to this 
‘inhuman set-up. Many white 
workers have spoken against this; 
some object to the system of seg- 
regation; many others have a deep 
hatréd against the Birmingham 
Electric. Company, one of Ala- 
bama’s largest monopolies. 


The Negro people have exactly 
the same feeling that was ex- 
pressed by Alabama’s great Negro 
Congressman, James T. Rapier, 
who said in’ Washington during 
Reconstruction: “If a man “does 
not wish to ride with me in the 


streetcar, I shall not object to his - 
hiring a private conveyance.’ | 


Referendum on 
Poll Tax up to 
Texas Senate 


AUSTIN, Tex.—Possibility of a 
smashing victory in the long 
struggle tu abolish the polltax in 
Texas has been opened up here. A 
bill calling for a popular referen- 
dum on the issue this year was 
speeded to the State Senate floor 
by the tremendous popular support 


revealed at a public hearing. 
Organizations of labor, the vet- 

erans, women, church groups, the 

Progressive Party, Communist 


Party, representatives of various) gsc 
organizations of the Negro people} | 
and even the Junior) 9...:9a¢ 
Chambers of Commerce and the| # Spee 
State Attorney General, joined in| $2226.83 
the demand for action to abolish | Salem. 


in Texas, 


the poll tax. : 
The overwhelming support re- 


vealed at the hearing overcame the Soe Fe ee 
opposition within the Senate Com- | Rags 


mittee, which might otherwise 
have been successful in bottling up 
the bill. As it was, a five to three 
vote sent the bill to the floor. 

It is up to the people to see to 
it, by letter and petition, that their 
Senators and_ Representatives in 
Austin pass the bill, and then to 
roll up a great victory when the 
referendum takes place in August. 


The ‘12’ are on trial for teach- 
ing Marxism. How many of your 


| friends know this fact? Why not 


make sure by getting them as 
regular readers of -the Daily 
Worker, America’s fighting news- 


paper. 


Talmadgeites Bar Protests, 
Pass Disfranchisement Bill 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Talmadge 
disfranchisement bill has been rf 
proved after a public re oP 
the Georgia Senate's State of the 
Republic ‘Committee. Since the 
bill has already passed the House 
and the Talmadge machine is 
strong in the Senate there is little 
hope for its bills defeat. 


The committee's vote was not 
based on the opinion of those who 
appeared at the public hearing. 
Only one citizen spoke for the bi 
Opposing it were a strong delega- 
tion from the League of ,Women 
Voters, prominent Negro leaders 
and the P. P. P. (Wallace). Many 
other organizations, including the 
Communist Party, had represen- 
iatives at the hearing but were un- 
able to testify. Chairman Overby 
ruled at the start of the hearing 
that only 30 minutes would be al- 
lowed to the opposition on this bill 


which seeks to disfranchise a 


million: ‘Negro and white: voters. 
Never-“in'’ recent’ —_— ‘have’ 


Negro leaders challenged the 
white supremacists face to face as 
y|at this hearing. While the Tal- 
madgeite committee writhed in 
their seats, Mr. A. T. Walden, Mr. 
C. A. Scott, Mr. John Wesley 
Dobbs and. Rev. Borders blasted 
the bill in strong terms. The Negro 
leaders leoadved applause from al- 
most the entire audience in the 
packed room. 

The fight for more time for wit- 
nesses to oppose the dill was 
opened by William Stafford, Third 
Party state secretary and Interna- 


tional Representative for UPW of 


America. Mr. Stafford won the 
floor and started to present the 
position of the Progressive Party 
on the bill. 

A tragic blow was then struck 
at the coalition opposing the bill. 
Two women, Amie Mae Leathers 
and her sister Leah Young, 
started to howl, screech and moan 
in irtcoherent fashion. Mr: Stafford 


‘was unable to speak further ‘arid. 


Sam Overzy accepted a motion to 
adjourn. 


The action of these two women, 
who had done some work for the 
Progressive Partyy iast summer, 
not only served as an excuse for 
the committee to adjourn but gave 
the capitalist press and the state 
senate itself opportunity to discuss 
the hysterics rather than the bill 
itself, 

However, the fighting spirit of 
the Negro people, exbibited at the 
hearing, will not be hampered by 
the defections of two of their 
white allies. The coalition of Negio 
and white will broaden. As Mr. 
Walden indicated, the disfran- 
chisement scheme will be fought 
in the courts and in every way if 
the Senate passes this fascist legis- 
lation. As the Commmnist Party of 
Georgia has pointed out in thou- 
sands of leaflets, the fight for the 
ballot in Georgia is a fight against 
poverty, the rameup., of of ‘the. 12, 
fascismi‘and war. *. "3° etre 


a 
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The South in Struggle 


Time Has Come for an Immediate Program 
Toward Solution of the Land Question 


By Sam Hall 


Chairman, Communist Party of Alabama 


the land question. 


igre IS a group of people i in the South w ian are look- 
# ing at what’s happening in China with a particular- 
interest. In my travels recently in rural Alabama I have 
checked this first hand.and know it to be true. The Jand- 


less tillers of the soil in the South — the. :sharecroppers, 
share tenants and tenants are immediately and ‘vitally interested 


in how the landless farmers of China are getting Jand. 


As far as the Negro sharecroppers and tenants are concerned 
its more than the land question—it’s also the auestion of freedom 
for an oppressed colonial nation with which they feel close kinship. 

But I want to discuss particularly in this 
column the land question. The desire of Jand- 
less farmers for land is a burning passion that 
never leaves them. Wrapped up in this de- 
mand is all the things that financial security can 
mean to them. Recently the people at a farm 
cooperative, on the edge of the Black Belt told 

me that they regularly received letters from 
Negro and white shorecroppers seeking help in 
getting land. 
Most of these letters are poorly written in 
pencil on cheap tablet paper, but their theme 
is clear and indestructible: the demand of the 
landless farmers for land. As far as the struggle 
for the liberation of the oppressed Negro people in the Black Belt 
area of the South is concerned, we Communists understand that 
the key economic question involved is the democratic solution of 
This involves the breaking up of the huge 
plantations and’ the dividing of the land among those who have’ 
tilled it, and, before them, their fathers and grandfathers. : 

_ This question of the land is the key to the liberation of the 
Negro people; therefore it is the key to the democratic advance of 
the South as a whole. As-long as semi-sl:ve relations exist on the | 
Jand in the Black Belt of the South then so long will all the people» 
of the South face poverty, backwardness and lack of democratic 

The time has come when we must seriously grapple with an 
IMMEDIATE program for moving toward a solution of the land 
question in the South. 

Immediately following the Civil War, wi:.n slaves were ‘freed 
but the fertile land of the plantations remained in the hands of 
the former slave owners, it became clear that -these plantation 
owners were determined to prevent the freed slaves and the poor 
white farmers from even buying this land. To this day that same 
determination is seen among the plantation owners, including the 
absentee Wall Street owners of many plantations. The land that 
is sold is the marginal land of poor fertility. 

It follows from this that any immediate program that is realis- 
tic must overcome this determination of the plantation owners. 

* 


SAM HALL 


IN RECENT DAYS we in Alabama have been discussing this 
question. Here are some of our tentative conclusions: 

1. A steeply graduated tax must be imposed on large farm 
land holdings that are owned by absentee capital and on. large fer- 


tile land holdings that are lying unused, regardless of ownership 


(and ‘there are thousands of such acres in every Deep South state). 

2. Realizing that even this sharply graduated tax will not 
force many of these plantation owners to sell the land, it will be 
necessary for the stute under the right of eminent domain to gain 
possession of this land at a fair price. This program in each county 
must be administered by committees of WORKING farmers, Negro 
and white, elected by the WORKING farmers of the county. 

3. This land must be sold to the landless tillers of the soil on 
long terms with annual payments dependent on the crop and price 
situation to guarantee that the farmers can meet payments. 

4. State long term credit must be made available for the pur- 
chase of farm machinery by cooperatives set up and controlled by 
the working farmers, with annual payments also geared to the crop 
and price situation. 

It’s clear that even this immediate program on the land ques- 
tion in the South cannot be viewed in isolation. It must be part > 
of an overall progressive program for the people, and its success 
is dependent upon a political victory by a people’s government 


which is ae “to fight the Wal] Street-plantation ruling’ power | 


in thé ‘South all’ the’ Sy dow ‘the line. 


H 
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(Viti! aua.cuat 1vitW American League managers meet in New 
| York. ‘They are, in the usual order: Red Rolfe of the Detroit 
Tigers, Casey Stenzel of the Yanks and Jack Onslow of the White 
Sox. Yankee fans remember Rolfe as the greatest third baseman to 
ever wear a New York uniform, a keen, intelligent, likable star. 
Stengel, of course, is not new to the big leagues, having managed 
with a notal'e lack of success at both Boston and Brooklyn. On- 
slow is a total newcomer, inheriting a last place club. Despite some 
vague noises, the White Sox have failed to improve themselves by 
breaking the Jimcrow line, while the Yanks, Giants, Braves and 
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Indians have continued to sign Negro stars. 
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Seven Other Teams All Picked Up Personnel 
| From Other Big League Clubs 


The Boston Red _ Sox, 
spenders in the off-season tr 
American Leacue team which 
. another major league club, a check 
of the rosters shows. 

There were 23 players who 
shifted from one club to another 
since the close of last season and 
the St. Louis Browns led the way 
in picking up major leaguers, get- 
ting five from other clubs. The 
Senators, Indians and White Sox 
picked up four players apiece in 
major league deals, and the Yan- 
kees, Tigers and Athltics got two 
apiece. | | 

The White So, who are under- 
going a drastic rebuilding cam- 
paign under their new general 
manager, Frank Lane, have the 
most players up from the minor 
leagues, 19. 

The Browns and Senators are 
next with 15 additions, and the In- 
dians, x. fusing to stand pat despite 
the fact thatt hey are world cham- 
pions, have 14 minor leaguers up 
for a look. The Red Sox and Tigers 
have 13 each, the Yankees have 12 
and the Athletics a mere 10. 

Only one player, Babe Young, 
came over from the National 
League, the Yankees picking up 
the veteran first baseman from the 


Cardinals. 

The five Brownie plavers picked 
up from other clubs were pitchers 
Red Embree from the Yankees, 
Tom Ferrick from the Senators, 
Bob Savage’ from the Athletics, 
catcher Sherman Lollar from the 
Yankees, and infielder Johnny Sul- 
livan from the Senators. 

The Indians got two big name 
stars from the Senators, pitcher 
Early Wynn and First baseman 


Mickey Yernon, and acquired a. 


normally baseball's biggest 
ading- markets, were the onlv 
failed to pick up a player from 


© 
battery from the White So in two 


separate deals, pitcher Frank Pa- 
pish and catcher Mike Tresh. 
Washington got three of its four 
new players in the Indian t&de, 
for which the club also was en- 
riched by $100,000. They were 
pitchers Joe Haynes and Ed 
Kleiman and first baseman Eddie 
Robinson. Haynes had the disillu- 
sionment of being moved first from 
the last place White Sox to the 
champion Indians, then moving on 
to seventh place Washington with- 
out ever throwing a pitch. The 
fourth Washington player to be 


picked up was Sam Dente from 
the Browns. 


The White So got big Bill Be- 
vens, the sore-armed pitcher from 
the Yankees on a conditional basis, 
first baseman Steve Souchock from 
the Yankees, catcher Joe Tipton 
from Cleveland, and pitcher Wal- 
ter Pierce from Detroit. 

Detroit picked up outfielder Don 
Lund, former Brooklyn rookie 
prospect, from the Browns and ac- 
quired Tony Lupien by waivers 
from the White Sox. 


of old timers who are only a few 
years the junior of octogenarian 
owner Connie Mack. They were 
both outfielders, Taft Wright from 
the White Sox and Wally Moses 
from the Red Sox. 

Besides Young, the only other 
player the Yankees took from an- 
other m:tjor league team was Fred 
Sanford from the Browns, | 


The Athletics went for a couple 


———— 


Rodney’s ‘Hal 
Of Fame’ Vote 

The second and final vote on 
the Hall of Fame is under way. 
None of the nominees received 
the needed 75 percent to make 
it on the first ballot. So now 
members of the Baseball Writers 
Association of ten vears standing 
vote for their five choices from 
among the twenty who got the 
highest vote in the first tally. 
Any player appearing on 75 per- 
cent of these final ballots will be 
automatically elected. 

Worker Lester Rod- 
ney’svote goes to Mel Ott, Hank 
Greenberg, Charley ~ Gehringer, 
Jimmy Foxx and Bill Terry. In 
the original ballot with space for 
ten he also listed Dazzy Vance, © 
Dizzy Dean, It simmons, Paul 
Wanxer and Bill Dickey. The 
voting will not be concluded till 
March Ist. 

Only player qualifications are 
that player is not already in Hall 
of Fame, played after 1923 and 
finished playing before 1948 sea- 


son. 

i sail 
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Vs. LaMotta 


Robert Villemain, the game but 
ineffectual French middleweight 
who was so badly cut up by Steve 
Belloise in his debut here Jan. 7, 
will meet Jake LaMotta in a 10- 
rounder at the Garden March 25, 
the 20th Century announced yes- 
terday. This is NOT the best fight 
made by Harry Markson this year. 

Consensus of opinion was that 
Villemain, who can't hit and is ex- 
tremely short for a middleweight, 
will continue to be a punching bag 
here. 


Czechs Win, Lead 


For Hockey Title 
STOCKHOLM, Feb. 16 (UP).— 


Czechoslovakia defeated Austria 
7 to 1 and Canada and Sweden 
tied at 2-all today in the second 
round of the world’s hockey tour- 
nament. Eight persons were re- 
ported injured in the crush to get 
into the stadium before the games. 


writer 


| 
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On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 
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‘Gentleman’s Agreement’? Magnates’ Answer 


THE INDIVIDUAL RICH MEN, the syndicates of 
“wealthy sportsmen,” and the corporations that own the 


16 major league ball clubs are nominally rivals. That is, 
they fight each other for the pennants, haggle on deals, accuse each 
other indignantly of violating minor ethics et al. But you can be 
sure that they are huddling on what to do if the Supreme Court 
upholds Danny Gardella and kills baseball’s reserve clause. 

understood the illegality of baseball’s secret weapon, and never 


tired of warning the magnates to keep it all in the family and out 
of the courts. 


You can be further sure that if the court finds no alternative 
in the year 1949 but to rule out the archaic, feudal owner-player 
relationships and grant American ballplayers freedom to sell their 
talents to the highest bidder, they will work very hard to set up a 
“gentleman's agreement” to keep things the way they are. 


For while they are in truth rivals on the field, they are also a 
group of business men out to make profit, and they’re going to want 
to keep hold of a good profitable thing like the reserve clause, a 
gimmick which says, in effect: “When your contract expires you 
still belong to me and can play for nobody else. If you don’t like 
what I'm. giving you, take up another profession.” 

2 


Landis Knew the Score 


THE LATE Commissioner Landis, himself a federal judge, 

Would it be possible for the owners to cooperate in a secret 
agreement to blacklist any ballplayer trying to take advantage of 
his newly-won freedom? Of course. Didn't baseball's bigwigs 
maintain for years a disgraceful “gentleman’s agreement” against 
hiring Negro players, until the mounting indignation of the fans 
and sportsmanship of the players themselves effected a _break- 
through? : 

Or what about the “gentleman’s agreement” even now in 
effect when one club wants to waive a player out of the league 
back to the minors or over to the other league? “How in'‘the world 
did they ever get him out of the league?” is a common fan reac- 
tion to some of the deals. 

Theoretically, no player can be sent out of the National or 
American League until every team has had a chance to buy him 
for the waiver price of $10,000. But they do it all the time. Re- 
member the Borowy deal in “45, when the Yanks sent an ace right- 
hander clear over to the Chicago Cubs of the National League for 
a reported $100,000? Here was a hundred grand hurler, who went 
on to hurl his team to a pennant, being waved past seven American 
League teams who were supposed to have the right to buy him for 
ten grand! 

Wouldn't you call that proof positive that baseball’s bigwigs 
not only can, but do, close ranks like one big family where the 
almighty dollar is concerned? 

Just imagine the situation at the end of the season if the re- 
serve clause were voided! For instance, right now when one team 
buys a player from another team, the purchase money goes right 
past the nose of the player and into the magnate’s bank account. 
But if a player is a free agent at the termination of his contract, HE 
will get the money himself when another club buys him! . 

I can see some powerful temptations operating among. the 
magnates if a “gentleman’s agreement” were set up to keep things 
at status quo. A bird like Bill Veeck has shown some maverick 
tendencies before. You suppose he would hang right up on Ted 
Williams if Ted gave him a little post season ring? 


> * 


Two Arguments, Both Untrue 


OF COURSE, to justify the continuation of the present setup, 
both to public opinion and the ballplayers themselves, the mag- 
nates proclaim two things fervently. 1. Big league players get 
plenty of dough. . . . Some slavery. . . . Look at the salaries 
DiMaggio and Feller get. And 2. There would be no stability if 
every player were free to bargain at the end of the season. The 
richest clubs would buy up all the best. players. 

As I pointed out last week in the Daily Worker, these argu- 
ments are clever but faulty. The answer to the first is that most 
big league players don’t make anything like the fancy headlined 
salaries, but average closer to the newly-won $5,000 minimum. 


Plus the fact that in the minor leagues, where there are many more 
players than in the majors, and the reserve clause also in effect, 
—. is not even a minimum, and pay is usually outrageously 
small. 

As for the second point, the fact is that rich clubs buy pretty 
much the players they want from the weak clubs anyhow, as wit- 
ness the Yanks shelling out $100,000 for Sanford of the Browns 
this very winter. “Home team” rooting is a delusion, though a 
reasonably harmless one. Actually it will only be when baseball is 
truly a sport and not a business that there will be REAL stability, 
and much more logical rooting loyalties. 


Changes in Basketball Tourney Picture 


The latest dope from New York 
on the post season National -Invita- 
tion Tourney (not to be confused 
with the NCAA) is that only one 
Gotham team will have a good 
enough record to make it, leaving 
room for seven visitors. The one 
New York team is CCNY, currently 
at 14 and 4 and picking us ‘steam. 


| =§t. Louis, defending champs, will 
be cordially invited back and may 
accept. This should bring in Ken- 
tucky, which will forsake the NCAA 
bid as District Four representatives 
in order to get another crack at 
the Billikens and prove themselves 


top despite the defeat at New Or- 
leans, | 


Tulane, with 19-2, is an increas- 
ingly certain invitee, as is little 
Hamline of Minnesota, once beater, 
and boasting the cénter the pro; 
call the number one prospect 
Michelson. Other still prominen: 
candidates are wtler and Bradley 
Tech of the Midwest, Western Key). 
tucky, Duquesne and La Sallie 


‘’ 
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$40,000 Goal by Feb. 27 Rally 

BRO Or x SOR eo; ° DETROIT.—Michigan ‘Communists have answered the ap- 

. J 1OTrR peal of their state chairman, Carl Winter, one of the “12,” to com- 

2 . ) plete the $40,000 fund drive goal by Sunday, Feb. 27, when 

OOK Winter, Howard Fast and Henry Winston speak at Schiller Hall at 
oe 3 p.m. 


% | The statement said: : 
“Communists of Michigan, aided by hundreds of readers of 
the Michigan Worker, understand the need for completing the 
$40,000 goal to fight for freedom of our leaders and legality of the 
Party. We are calling on all Party members. and readers of The 


Worker to make every effort to greet our state chairman with the 


VOL. XIV, No. 8 chat 26 momen 28 Pages Price 10 Cents drive completed.” 


steal 


a 
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— See Page 2A—— 


Vast Unemployment Ravages Ypsilanti 
As K-F Layoffs Take Their Endless Toll 


> 


By William Allan 


YPSILANTI.—This is an auto town whose main fac- 
tory is the giant Willow Run plant of the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. 

Thirty thousand people here and several surrounding 
townships rely in the main upon production and sale of the 
Kaiser-Frazer car. 

Today it can be said that it is the first auto center to 
know the bitterness, poverty and suffering that comes when 
the developing unemployment crisis goes to town. 

Six thousand workers in Washtenaw County, which 

- includes Ypsilanti, Willow Run Village and several other 
townships, are today unemployed. The Kaiser-Frazer 
plant at Willow Run has slashed production over 50 per- 
cent and 6,000 of the 12,000 workers are packing the 
welfare stations and compensation bureaus, asking aid. 

Kaisers first mass layoff came in December, when 
3,000 workers were laid off.’ Since then additional layofts 
have been coming week after week by the hundreds. 

Nineteen twenty-nine and its scenes came flashing back 
as you walk down the main street of “Ypsi.” The Michigan 
Unemployment Compensation Commission office on your 
right is-jammed to the door. 

A harassed manager tells you that his office is stafled 3 
to handle 400 claims, but in January they paid out benefits © |. ee a 
‘on an average of $20 a person to 5,815 applicants. “HOOVE we 

“nH. 9 & . rkers have to “live” at 
oe uote ‘me, he/ says, “but February will be Ypsilanti. Seven people, two adults and five children “live” here. K. Kamoose, “Ypsi” 
, city manager, says people in his town don’t want municipal housing. The K-F worker — 


* 
i 2. ee 7 
MM icahior cfiehts of the unemploy: who lives in this shack is among the 6,000 K-F workers laid off. 7 


ment blitz that has hit this one-industry town. 


‘ A plant that supplied K-F has shut down and only ? 3 
three people are left, the owner and two watchmen. An- 4 5 : 
other plant of 1,500 reports a 75 percent layoff. & . 4 

Up in Willow Run Village, a “temporary” bousing :, 
project of plywood frame shacks, 270 tenants who worked i 
at Kaiser-Frazer have already notified the housing authori- A ° 


ties that they are leaving. 


At City Hall, the City Manager, a gent by the name of | 
K. Kamoose, sits in a°room with doors tightly shut as the 
unemployed march upstairs to demand additional aid to 
eke out an existence along with the Unemployment Com- 
pensation check of $20 a week, with $2 extra for every — 
child. , 
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We asked Kamoose what the city of “Ypsi” intended 


to do-about its more than 5,000 unemployed. He appeared dazed : 
with the entire question, toyed with it a bit and then observed: 
“Yes the unemployed have been increasing. I can tell by the : 
increase in the amount of traffic that passes my door going upstairs.” | 
At the end of 20 weeks, we told him, 5,000 and possibly many 3 | 
more, as the MUCC manager had grimly predicted, will no longer 


get compensation checks. Then what will Ypsilanti do? 
“God knows,” was the reply. “They will probably be inside 
_. . (Continued. on Page. 13) a soludaeriiaee ‘Gath cas —See Page 3 | 
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Progressive Party Parley — 
To Act on Discrimination — 


DETROIT.—Many of the 75 Michiganders who attended the Rally to End Seg- 
regation and Discrimination in Washington, D. C., on Feb. 11 and 12 will report back 
to the Progressive Party’s spring convention in Fi 
Young of the Progressive Party, the¢—— : 


delegation included representatives 
of the Elks, Masons, Baptist and 
Methodist churcnes, Jewish Peo- 
ples Fraternal Order, Lithuanian 
and Polish fraternal lodges, CIO 


Workers, UAW Local 205, Civil} 


Rights Congress, Progressive Par- 
tv, Young Progressives of America 
and observers from the American 
Jewish Congress. 

Their report on the national 
scene is expected to spur Progres- 
sive Party action on a scale ta push 


through FEPC legislation and to | 


strengthen the Diggs Anti-Discrim- 
ination Act. The Flint confab will 


consider the FEPC measure intro-. 


duced by Democrats in the State 
Legislature last week. 

_ The Democrats’ bill provides 
~ penalties up to one year in jail or 
$500 fine or both for employers. 
labor organizations or employment 
agencies which discriminate on the 
basis of race, creed, religion or an- 
eestry. 


The measure would establish a | 


five-member administrative body 
with power to set up sub agencies 
which would hold hearings. Find- 
ings would be subject to court re- 
view. 

The convention begins at 10 a. 
m., Sat., Feb. 26, at the American- 
Lebanese Society, 771 Parkland 
St., Flint. Further information can 
be obtained at the Progressive Par- 
ty in Detroit, WO.5-0697. 


INVITED TO DANCE 

DETROIT. — Negro and white} 
progressives in Detroit are invited 
to attend a “Sweetheart Dance” 


Y. RUARY 20, 1949 
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chemical manufacturer. 


nt on Feb. 28. Organized by Coleman 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE pickets protest the 
appearance of Kirsten Flagstad at Detroit Music Hall. The singer | 
suspected of being a friend of the Nazis got a warm reception how- 
eves from Detroit newspaper critics who have apparently been 
forced into line by Symphony sponsor Henry Reichold, millionaire 


¢ 
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WHEN FEUDALISM SITS SYMPHONY: 


\Musicians Object 
: Scholle Boosts 


DETROIT. —Neagr the end of! 


the 18th century the great com- 
poser ‘Mozart got a kick in the 
pants from an Austrian count. Only 
a few weeks ago Georges Miquelle, 
first cellist of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and a world-renowned 
artist was told to “get the hell off 
this stage and never come back’ 


sponsored by Local 69, CIO Pack- by a Detroit chemical manufac- 


inghouse Workers, on | Saturday, 
Feb. 26 at the John R. Erskine 
Center. The local’s social commit- 
tee hasalso organized a Negro- 
white bowling league. 


J.§. ROYSTER 
- MOVING 6 STORACECO. 


Phone MA 7564 | 
2944 Hanley, Detroit, Mich. 
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Queer 


‘Beerybedy is asking | 
for this book 
TOMORROW'S 


CHINA 
by ANNA LOUISE STRONG | 


(World famous author, lecturer, 
correspondent ) 


128 Pages — 65¢ 
Purchased at 


PROGRESSIVE 
BOOK STORE 


2419 W. GRAND RIVER) 
Reom 7 


Food with the heme-coeked favor 


Erma‘s Lunch 


64.1 Beaubien 


Between Fort and Congress 


Send ali material, advertise- 
ments, and subscriptions for the 
Michigan Edition to 2419 W 

. Grand River, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Phone: CA. 1287 

Editor: Nat Ganley . 

Circulation Manager: Mabel 
Mitchell. | | 
Manager: 


Business ‘Phil . 


Hall.” 


turer, financial backer of the sym- 
phony. 

The symbolic return to feudalism 
on the part of Henry Reichold, 


_|millionaire head of a chemical em- 
|pire and “patron of the Arts,” did 


not end with Miquelle’s firing. 
Charges against the cellist were 
brought before the musicians union 
by Karl Kreuger, the orchestra's 
cofiductor. The union completely 
exonerated Miquelle. 

_ Hostility to these moves ex- 
pressed by Detroit music lovers and 
newspaper critics moved Reichold 
to a series of desperate moves. He 
borrowed a leaf from Harry Toy 
and ordered the circulation of a 


“loyalty pledge” to Karl Krueger 


‘to be signed by orchestra mem- 
bers. | 

Instructions for a “spontaneous” 
rising ovation for Krueger were 
also handed out one morning be- 
fore rehearsal. It was made plain 
‘that musicians who did not stand 


jup or sign up were to lose their 


jobs. 
The union stepped in how- 


| ever, and stopped the loyalty 


letter before it reached the sign- 
ing stage. Reichold then attacked 
the union for “interfering” in the 
“internal affairs of the orchestra.” 
The Reichold-Krueger combina- 
‘tion has started the demand among 
music dovers in Detroit that the 
symphony be taken out of the 
hands of one man and be put un- 
der broad public sponsorship, in- 
cluding support from unions, or- 
ganizations and a municipal sub- 
sidy. 
There is also a widespread feel- 
ing in Detroit that there are definite 
anti-Semitic overtones in the pres- 
ent handling of the orchestra and 
in Reichold’s bringing in as solo- 
ists such fascist sympathizers as 
Kirsten Flagstad, Emst von Bohn- 
anyi and Gaspar Cassado. 
Kirsten Flagstad, Nazi lover, 
who performed at the Detroit Mu- 
sic Hall with the symphony, Thur- 
day, Feb. 11, was met by a picket} 
line of World War II veterans who 


{bore signs such as: 


“The Vo‘ce of Quisling at Music 


Halper, . tare ad 


“Sing for thé Nazis, Not For Us.""" 


Kempton Williams was rejected as 


for a day at the rigged trial of the 


‘Co. Union’ for 
State Workers 


DETROIT. — Announcement by 
ugust Scholle, president of the 
Michigan CIQ, that he intends to 
“drive the United Public Workers, 
CIO, out of CIO” was character- 
ized by UPW officials here “as a 


because of his failure to establish 


ployees.” 
The CIO prexy’s announcement| 
came after Scholle’ protege, 


MUCC chairman by the State Leg- 
islature. The CIO Public Workers 
opposed Williams because of his 
iateinn and disruptive. activities 
inside the UPW-CIO and his at- 
tempt to start a rump local of State 
Compensation workers. 

Williams’ outfit, known as the 
“United Government Workers” is 


schools; 


sour grapes .maneuver by Scholle|p 


a company union among state em-/|f 
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Commissioner 
In River Rouge 


RIVER ROUGE. — “Action ih- 
stead of promises” is the slogan of 
Frank Angel, candidate for City 
Commission here. | 

Angel’s program calls for im- 
mediate building of a low-rental 
housing project for 1,600 veterans; 
adequate aid to unemployed and 
immediate relief; a moratorium on 
evictions and debts of the unem- 
ployed; an end to anti-Negro dis- 
crimination and a city FEPC or- 


|dinance; larger appropriations for 
recreational | workers; thereby slowing up serv- 


- improved 
services without discrimination; re- 
lief to the small tax payer with 
the tax burden. on corporate 
wealth; a public incinerator to stop 
dumping of garbage next to vet- 
ns homes{ an adequate public 
ibrary and decent pensions for 
firemen and police. 


There are 13 candidates for four’ 


vacancies on the City Commission 
which has six members, and four 
candidates for one unexpired term. 

Albert Collins, prominent River 
Rouge Negro leader, is backed for 
City Commission by members of 
the NAACP and the Progressive 
Citizens League. There is no Ne- 
gro member now of the City Com- 
mission. 


;: & 


WEbster 3-0808 
Pick-up and Delivery — 


BETTY | 
Cleaners, Tailors and Furriers 
5600 JOY ROAD 
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The Detroit News has been run- 
ning a series of articles entitled, 
“What’s Wrong With the DSR?” 
We wish to comment. 


You will remember that Leo 
Nowicki was appointed DSR man- 
ager because of a well publicized 
engineering background. He was 
| formerly Drain Commissioner. This 
has made him an expert at pouring 
money down the sewer. 


Leo was appointed by another 
“engineer, Mayor Van Antwerp. 
The mayors greatest feat was en- 
gineering himself into this office 
after gaining a reputation as one 
of the City Council “jerks.” 
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LETS RETURN to James 
Sweinhart. His main conclusior is 
that DSR employees have a nerve 
thinking they deserve a living wage 
and next thing you know will con- 
sider themselves as part of the 
public. 

Sweinie charges the DSR work- 
ers in repair barns usurp the rights 
of management and run the place- 
themselves as “in a Soviet work- 


|shop.” Any three workers standing 


together and agreeing it was warm 
would strike Swenhart as a one- 
sided union agreement. 

If they shut off the fan he'd 
consider it a plot to stop the draft. 
* 

IN HIS articles Sweinhart has 


‘ignored the action of “Lop-’em-off 


Leo” in firing 30 maintenance 


ice for the riding public due to 
lack of maintenance. 

Perhaps we can_ understand 
Sweinhart’s personal concern with | 
the repair barns. He may be off 
his trolley. 


} 
‘ 
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SWEINHART gives no evidence 
he ever rode on the DSR to find 
out the most obvious answers to 
what is wrong. Did he ever stand 
freezing his thinking apparatus 
waiting for a bus? 

He should try getting on a bus 
with the rest of us and give his 
views to the bus driver. He will 
be treated considerately. No doubt 
he will be told where to get off. 


. . 
WHY CAN’T the City subsidize 


ithe DSR since it is willing to sub- 


sidize an Olympic Stadium to the 
tune of 21 million dollars? 

After all, a track star can’t carry 
you to work. Not even piggyback. 


* 
THERE IS a deliberate cam- 


| paign to discredit municipal own- 


ership of the DSR and tum it over 
to bondholders to operate pri- 
vately, Griswold St. banks own 


} most of the bonds. 


It is clear who owns James 


not affiliated to any major mnion.|— 


It has been blasted by . UPW- 
CIO leaders as a move to estab- 
lish a company union. . | 

This anti-union activity has the 
official blessing of . President 
Scholle. 


Michiganders Given 
Chance to Visit Trial. 
DETROIT.—Do you want to see 
a hand-picked penthouse jury im 
action? Do you want to be present 


Communist leaders in New York? 

The Civil Rights Congress of 
Michigan says such an experience 
is certain to redouble your deter- 


racy in America and to increase 
your fighting ability. 

. Carloads are going to New York 
each week. If you're interested, call 
Esther Cooper at CRC, CA. 6278. 


mination to fight for real democ- | 


— 


Sweinhart. 


You Are Invited 


SWEETHEART DANCE 


Sponsored by 
UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
| AMERICA No. 69, CIO 
JOHN R-ERSKINE CENTER, SAT. FEB. 26 
| 114 ERSKINE and JOHN R 
‘Michael Mitchell and his “Kings of Rhythm” 


S PMi—? 2 Ff 


Surprise Entertainment 


Beer, Wine, Good Food 
(Cabaret Style) 
Amateur Contest - Prizes 


Sn 


| Paints, Apeliance and Furniture 
at the most reasonable. prices 


NATE OUTLET 
13606 Fenkell near Schaefer 
Phone VE 8-3020 


Prescriptions Called for 
and Delivered 


PINCUS DRUGS 


11344 Whittier at Laing 


-— 


Phone AR 2990 | 


| TE | 2-8254 


For social gatherings, dances, 
weddings, meetings, etce.— 
first sec 


Mirror Ballroom 
2940 Woodward 
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_ GM Workers Vote to Halt Pay Cut, 
‘Demand Union Fight on pars F 


Fisher Local 45 | o_yqquememe._f | 
‘Won't Accept’ OT: 
Slash March 1 


By William Allan 
-DETROIT—The rumblings 
among thousands of General 


Motors workers against the 
expected 2c an hour wage cut in 
early March is now spilling over 
into a set of concrete demands 
for fighting action to halt any 
wage cut. 

Sunday, Feb. 13, the largest 
local of General Motors workers 
in Cleveland, Ohio, Fisher Body 
Local 45, called upon the Inter- 


~ 
DeSoto Seeks 30c | 


DeSoto Chrysler Local 227 
of the UAW in a membership 
meeting last Saturday’ voted 
overwhelmingly to demand a 
30 c wage increase in coming 

| , Unrysier negotiations. 


An Auto Worker 
Takes a Gander 
At Federal ‘Justice’ 


GANLEY 


I SAT in for half a day at the trial of the 11 Communit leaders in 
the Federal District Court, on Foley Square, in New York. 

If the other 1,000,000 members of the UAW-CIO could do the 
same thing I did, I’m sure they'd all raise their voices in protest 
against this exhibition of fascism at work. The writer makes no 
pretense of being an impartial observer of the 
struggle between the working class and the capi- 
talist class. I’ve been in this fight on the side o: 
the working class for the past 30 years. But | 
must admit that I was surprised by the open and & 
flagrant way in which “impartial” Judge Harold s&s. gs 

_ R. Medina teams up with the prosecution to knife 33% } ie" =" 3 
our American Bill of Rights. ee 


trial doesn’ t exist on Foley } Stl 


The defense is fighting for the democratic 
rights of 140,000,000 Americans to judge political 
parties and retain a fair jury system. The morning I was there the 
defense was still challenging the unconstitutional and .discrimina- 
tory jury system. 

The jury panels include the rich and their stooges from such 
lists as “Who’s Who” and the “Social Register.” They deliberately 
exclude poor people, Negroes, manual workers and other minority 
groupings of the population. Regardless of how you shake up the 
jury panel lists a working class defendant always winds up with a 
jury of those who boss and exploit his “peers.” 

The defense has cleatly proved this by supporting evidence. 
Judge Medina, however, keeps on sarcastically reminding the de- 
fense that it’s not enough to prove that the juries are rig ged. He 
tells them they have to prove that the rigging was done de- 
liberately. He dares them to do this. Then “impartial” Medina 
rules out all evidence presented by the defense to prove that the 


rigging of the jury is deliberate. 


ae 


— we | 
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resolution demanding an effort by 
the International to halt the pend- 
ing wage cut. The resolution to 
ask the International to move on 
preventing a wage cut was _ nar- 
rowly defeated by 15 votes thanks 
to the work of Roy Reuther, broth- 
er of UAW president Walter 
Reuther.. 

Plymouth Local 51, of the 
Chrysler Division of the UAW, 
in a membership meeting last 
Sunday adopted unanimously a 
resolution calling on all locals to 
support the rising GM _ workers 
fight against the March 1 wage 
cut. 

Walter Reuther, alarmed by the 
rumblings inside the union, has 
called for this Saturday, Feb. 20, 
in Detroit a national conterence 
of paid officials to choke off the 
mounting demands for a 30c wage 
boost and no wage cuts in GM. 


workers by the GM corporation, 
aided and abetted by the Taft- 
Hartley Act and a hostile Con- 
gress, is now—not in 1950... .” 

The big Fisher local 581 in 
Flint, in a recent editorial, de- 
clared in part: 

“We believe that the biggest 
help ... would be to cancel the 
GM contract now and stop the 
wage cutting in GM. 

“It is time to get down to busi- 
ness on these matters and we have 
heard nothing about a GM Na- 
tional Conference, about demands 
for contract revision. Are we to 
wait anotMer year before anything 
can be done about this? Or shall 
we join now with our fellow mem- 
bers in other plants for a forward 
march to a higher standard of 
living?” 

Last Sunday this local in a 
membership meeting discussed a 


a 


national union officers to oppose 
the pending wage cut under the 
escalator clause. 

The local, which represents 
more than 2,000 workers, voted 
at a membership meeting to ask 
for re-opening of the National 
UAW-GM contract. 

Other GM _ locals in member- 
ship meetings such as Cadillac 22, 
Detroit Transmission 735, and 
Chevrolet Drop Forge 262 voted 
last Sunday to demand from the 
top union officers they re-open the 
GM contract. 

! * 

The Cadillac membership meet-: 
ings resolution ‘said in part: 
“We believe that the time to 
correct the abuses heaped on the 


BEHIND THE SMOKESCREEN ON FALLING PRICES 


Shoppers List: '45 -"49 — 


By a GM WORKER'S WIFE 


DETROIT.—Maybe food prices 
have gone down an eentsie-weent- 
sie bit—but the wives of auto work- 
ers say “And how!” to Govern- 

. ment economist Leon Keyserling's 
admission that the drop “has been 
exaggerated.” 


I made up a fairly normal shop- 
ping list—somewhat restricted by 
what items had been advertised by 
the big chain groceries on the sec- 
ond Thursday in February, 1945. 
Then I took the same list to 
Kroger’s at Harper and Three Mile 
on the second Thursday in Febru- 
ary, 1949. 


I found that it would have taken 
the average auto worker just five 
hours, eight minutes and five and 
one-half seconds of work to buy 


that list in 1945. 
_ But it would take the same aver- 


* 

Here’s how this phony business works: 

Leland L. Tolman, a study expert for the Administrative 
office of the U. S. Courts, is put on the stand by the defense. So 
is his boss, Henry P. Chandler, Director of the Court’s Administra- 
tive office. Based on their subpoenas, Chandler and Tolman bring 
with them documents from the court’s office which can throw a lot 
of light on the charge that thé discrimination in the selection of 
juries is deliberate. 

The judge rules that it would be contrary to public policy to 
let this documentary evidence be presented. It’s too dangerous 
for the powers that be to prove from their own documents how 
juries are unconstitutionally rigged. 

Every question asked of Tolman by the defense to get testi- 
mony on the rigged jury system is objected to by the prosecution 
and the objection is sustained by the judge. 

Here’s how raw this setup is: At one point Frank H. Gordon, 
special assistant to the Attorney General, says he doesnt under- 
stand a question asked by Sacher of the witness. Judge Medina 
immediately turns to Gordon and asks him if he was going to 
object. “I objéct,” said Gordon. “Objection sustained,” said the 
judge. 
| And that’s how American democracy and our Bill of Rights is 
being tried in Foley Square. 

In the court of the late reactionary federal Judge Tuttle in 
Detroit back in 1941 they at least had a specific act for their at- 
tempted frameup. The act was the solid strike of the Ford workers 
to break down King Henry’s open shop ¢omain. Around this ac- 
tion the prosecution tried the frameup of charging the CIO, the 
Communist Party and the UAW with conspiracy to overthrow the 
U. S. Government by force and violence. 

But in Judge Medina’s court no specific act is even charged 
against the 11 Communists. It is a plain — control indict- 
ment. 

The least that any UAW-CIO local can do is to wire Truman 
and Clark demanding the indictments be dropped on the basis of 
the rigged jury system. 

I don’t see how an auto worker can retain democracy in his 
own union, if he allows fascism to enter into his country through 
the back door of a courtroom in Foley Square, New York. 


29 
1 
ol 
15 
.69 
3.15 


box flakes — 
rolls ‘tou tissue 
rolls toilet tissue 
Ibs. cabbage 
lb. beef liver 
Ib. leg of veal roast ——- 1.50 


age auto worker six hours, 35 min- 
utes and 24 seconds of "work to 
buy these products -now—despite 
all the much-publicized “drop” in 
food prices. 


In 1945 he made $1.18% an 
hour. Now he makes $1.56. But 
its worth a whole lot less. That’s 
why GM wives can’t take that 2- 
cut and are boosting that 30c de- 
mand—but even with a 30c hourly 
raise it would take the worker five 
hours, 31 minutes and 12 seconds 
of work to buy my list! 

Here it is: 


ee 


°.—— 


23 
23 
.23 
09 
36 


(1945 price from A&P) 

Totals: 

The biggest price increase is in meat. 
Just to make your mouth water here are 
som 1945 prices (Drawn from Kroger, 
A&P, Big Bear and Packers ads on Feb. 
a 1945) as compared to prices last Thurs- 

ay: 


$6.13 $10.28 


price per pound 
1945 


— $0.37 
36 
38 
39 
21 
19 
JO 
-2T 
2t 


Leg of lamb 
Lamb shoulder 
Grade A round steak —— 
Grade A sirloin steak —~— 
Herring 
Short ribs 
Standing rib roast 
Pot roast 
Veal chops 


a 


A 


——— 


Second Thursdays in 

February at Kroger 

1945 1946 

dozen grade A large esge—S0. 51 $0.63 
1 lb. margarine —— okt a 
1 lb spaghetti ll 18 
2 loaves bread 19 2T 


=: » Stockholders Get Record GM 
Profits--Workers Hold the Bag 


3 lbs. Spry 66 
3 Ibs. Spotlite coffee Re 
Large box Mother’s Oats— .26 
(295 5 Ibs. Gold Medal flour—— 1.23 


DODGE TRIM UNIT SEEKS 


UAW PARLEY ON SPEEDUP 


DETROIT— Immediate calling 
of a national UAW conference to 
fight “this vicious back-breaking 
speed-up in auto plants” was de- 
manded by the 3,000-member 
Trim Unit at Dodge Main. 


A. resolution pointed out that 


speed-up has already brought to 


auto corporations this year the 


reatest profits in auto history. 
| iisler corporation, the Dodge 
Workers asserted, .bas istapchaced 
mew machines” and equipment 


which increases production many 
fold without benefit to employee 
Or consumer. 


The 3,000 workers also called 
for a battle to achieve full T-H 
repeal and reinstatement of the 
Wagner Act—with no corporation- 
inspired compromises. 


_ They demanded firing of NLRB 
General Counsel Robert Denham 
and the other union-busting 
NLRB ‘members, *"° = = °° 


DETROIT.—More than 300,000 
General Motors workers who are 
now fighting to halt a two-cent an 
hour wage cut on March 1 learned 
last week that GM _ profits have 
gone so high that the company 
has ordered a $1.25 etlend ian 
nearly 40 million shares of com- 
mon stock, 75 cents more than at 
any time during the past five 
years. 


General Motors profits after 
taxeg for the first nine months of 
1948 amount. to $327,155,222, 52 
percerit moré than’ the $215,217, 


476 it made during the same pe- 
riod in 1947, 


Instead of taking a 2 cent wage 
cut, General Motors workers 
should be receiving a 4 cent wage 
increase right now on the basis 
Nn simply of the bigger dividend GM 
is paying out. 

In 1947, GM’s quarterly com- 


mon stock dividend averaged 
$1.125, compared with $1.25 this 


year. That means. GM paid out 
$49,451,512 in common stock di- 


‘Vidends each quarter last, year,. 


$5,494,612 less than they are pay- 
ing out each quarter this year. 


That additional $5,494,612 in 
dividends, divided among 300,000 
GM _ hourly rated workers, could 
have meant a 4 cent an hour wage 
increase for the first three months 
of this year. 

Actually, the wage _ increase 
would have amounted to more 
than 4 cents an hour because these 
figures are based on a 40-hour 
week while most GM _ workers 


on 


‘have been putting in meen % 
jthan ghat. eV 
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IF THEY FRAME ‘THE TWELVE’ | 


FBI Would Tap 
~ Your Phone — 
~ and Open Mail 


_Do you know that a complete Gestapo network is un- 
der consideration in Washington should the Government 
succeed in convicting the twelve framed-up Communist 


leaders now on trial in New York? Find it hard to believe? 
What would you call it if Congress passed a law permitting 


every phone in the country to be , : : ————————— nie 
: e in ‘Zl 


USS WRIGHT, medium 
Navy aircraft carrier, 
leaves Pensacola, Fla., 
after nearly two years 
of training operations. 


} 


tapped? What would you say if 
By Ralph Parker 


any gumshod Tom, Dick or Harry 
from the FBI, the Army, Navy or 
MOSCOW, (Telepress).—. With 
one of their objectives—the attain- 


Airforce Intelligence is allowed to 

knock on. your door, flash his cred- 
ment of pre-war industrial and 
agricultural output — already 


entials, and insist that you turn 
over any telegram or letter you 
ever received? And drag you to} 
reached, Soviet planners are now 
looking ahead beyond the present 
five-year planning period. 


jail for two years plus $10,000 fin 
Some enterprises expect to reach 


if you fail to comply. 
There’s ‘more that’s even worse, 
which we shall indicate a few 
their targets by the middle of ue 
vear, eighteen mgnihs before 
Many 


paragraphs down. Herr Himmler 
had a word for it. You say we 
a origiftally planned. 
imdére are aiming to complete the 


fought a war to prevent just that? 
Five Year Plan in four years. 


You are right, but tell it to Attor- 
ney General Tom C. Clark, the 
poiltax Cabinet official from Texas. 

As a result of the growing con- 

fidence in the nation’s power to 

raise living standards at a consid- 


All this, of course, would be ad- 
mitted under the pretext of inves- 

erably greater pace than envisaged 
‘immediately after the war, atten- 


tigating espionage. And the effect 
tion is shifting to long-range ob- 


would be all-embracing. Wire- 

tapping, for instance, is not select- 
iectives which were outlined by 
Stalin in a speech in a Moscow 


ive. All the conversations on a 
factory three years ago. 


given phone could be used. Any 
sort of evidence picked up by thé 

Already a good deal of the na- 
tion's energy is going into schemes 


tap, in any Cas¢_ the fovernment 
would 
the completion of which will span 


is party to, be grist to the 
- prosecution's mill. 
If you were invol@d in a strike, 

_}one or two decades. The yreat af- 
forestation and soil improvement 
plan is scheduled to take 15 years 
to complete, while Moscow ar- 


let’s say, that the Government is 

prosecuting, whatever they got on 
chitects, commissioned to work out 
‘a 25-year development plan for | 


your phone would be used as evi- 
dence in court. 
If you received a letter, say, 
from a friend abroad, on any labor the capital and other cities, are 
‘mapping out growth in detail over 
a score Or sO years. 
* 


or foreign policy issue, you could 
be hauled before the D. of J. 

MOSCOW COAL BASIN have 
announced their second post-war 


This is what’s on Clark’s mind 
as he revealed it to Marquis Childs, 

Five Year Plan; other branches of 
industry are working on theirs. 


the syndicated columnist of the 
New York Post. 
“The Department of Justice has 
t stake than t tcome of | 
ec Ciena TT " Claxk “0 The average citizen reads in this 
cong ep for drastic tighten- pee _ © hee: Makan of 
statut ion- ee 
son Sauna ceohiihens -trield 4a peace. He recalls that during the . 
New York and its outcome may five or six years before the Jate war 
well determine how far Congress —since the time when Stalin at the 
will -co inababting powers.” 17th Party congress in 1984 said 
E Nit the “ : nn Re ‘nat things were quite clearly 
xamination of the “tighten heading for a new war—planning 
had to take into account the pos- 
sibility of war. 
That is far from being the case 


espionage laws” reveals the Ges- 

tapo demand to tap all wires, to 

confiscate all letters, and a further, 

most sinister provision: today. Alert to the danger, and 
more keenly interested in foreign 
affairs than ever before, the peo- 

ple give foreign observers the im- 


ARGEST BOMBE 
pase in Fairbanks, Alaska, for a series of tests under cold weather conditions. 
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Canada’s Atomic Wealth. 
Grabbed by U.S. Trusts 


TORONTO. — At least 80,000] mated to be worth 87,000 million 
million dollars worth of uranium—!| dollars for the seven years—equiv- 
potential economic power—has| alent roughly to the total profits 
been exported from Canada to the| made by American capitalists dur- 
United States under conditions of} ing the same period. 
closet secrecy. This is revealed in| The secret trust which buys up 
a front-page article headlined| Canadian uranium pays less than 
“Wall Street grabbing our atomic| three dollars a pound for it. The 
wealth” in the Eigen progres-| value of one pound of uranium as 
Isive newspaper, “Canadian: Trib-| power (assuming that one half of 
une.” it can be processed) is $25,000. 

The article estimates that Can-| Uranium shipped yearly to the 
ada has supplied the United} United States represents about 2.5 
States with at least 500,000) million million (2,500,000,000,000) 
pounds of uranium yearly over last|kilowatt-hours. Canada’s yearly 
seven years. The power obtainable} output is about 40,000 million 
from this uranium—each pound of|kwh. “Thus the Yankee atom- 
it containmg about 10 million! maniacs,” the Canadian. Tribune 
kilowatt-hours of  power—is esti- 


commenis, “are to'.ing from Cana- 
State Dep’t Builds Arab 
CAIRO (Telepress). — The Gov- 


matic offensive by the American 
ernment-controlled press here, as| warmongers in the Middle East. 
well as in Iraq and /the Levant 


aches the Ladd 


da every year enough uranium to 
supply all Canadas power re- 
quirements for 60 years.” 

Describing uranium as “tomor- 
row’s hard currency of power, the 
paper continues: “The most pre- 
cious metal in the world, what has 
| been called the raw material of the 
atomic age, is being sneaked out 
‘of Canada by foreign monopolies 
hiding behind the war scare. Our 
uranium is being sold to foreigners 
at a price so low that the deal can 
almost be called theft.” 

The Canadian Government is 
keeping knowledge of the uranium 
deal from the people on the ¢=- 
cuse that “atomic bombs are vi:..! 
secrets.” 


War Bloc 


Following the temporary set- 
backs to the State Department's 
schemes in Scandinavia, observers 


Every American must register as | 
a foreign agent if he “has knowl- 


edge of, or has received instruc- Significant in this connection 


tions in, espionage, sabotage serv- 
ice or tactics of a foreign govern- 


ment or foreign political party.” 


This is drawn up so that it can 


mean anything. It can spell hard 
years in pmson if any American 
ever looked through a volume on 
Marxism. 


_ It could mean jail if you sug- 
gested another American read the 


Dean -of Canterbury’s books on 
the Soviet Union. Woe betide you 
if you whispered that the govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia or Poland 
has certain features which could 
well be considered here, for Tom 
Clark could promptly brand you a 
“foreign agent.” 

You would be required, by law, 
to register, your daily steps would 
be checked, your possibilities of 
getting, or keeping a job reduced 
to the vanishing point. And, if you 
expressed dissent, there are rows 
of bleak cells waiting jp [eaven- 
worth or Atlanta. 


If you dared, say, the ;Jaw 


of P6-lit4 jn, the Tojo, awbooks that made 


states, has suddenly begun a cam- 
paign of hints about Arab-Turkish 
collaboration—a campaign obvious- 
ly concerted and designed to pre- 
pare the ground for a new diplo- 


was the recent speech by Turkish 
Foreign Minister Sadak declaring 
the need for a regional bloc in the 
Middle East to fit in closely with 
the projected Scandinavian bloc. 


land jaffing advocates of racism is 
a good one for America, you could 
be penalized by starvation (for 
that’s what a Governmental black- 
list—registration—would mean), or 
you would go to prison. 

This is what Tom Clark has in 
mind: this is why you—every aver- 
age American—has a life-and-death 
stake in what happens at Foley 
Square. 

“Get the Communists,” is one 
detail in the grim blueprint. 
The total plan is to establish a 
sort of “legal” radar chain across 
the land so that any whisper of 
disagreement with Washington 
policy can be heard by FBI ears, 
and duly punished. 

There's precedence for all this: 
it’s in pters of Mein Kampf; 


7 


“dangerous thoughts” a heinous 
crime. 

Stage a trial, the truth of which 
is submerged in the daily papers 
and on the air, and you have the 
1949 version of the Reichstag fire 
trial which initiated the horror re- 
gime of Adolf Hitler. 


This is the ABC of the trial 
that’s on in Foley Square: the 
trial brought through indictments 
drawn up by a banker-controlled 


tional system that admittedly hand- 
picks Big Business satellites to dis- 
pense justice upon workingmen in 
federal courts. 

This is what Attorney General 
Clark has in mind. 

The Texas polJtaxer says “Com- 
munist!” but he :neans you... 


| 


As Himyoles dial, . , P \ ’ 
ro 4 = A ; 74% " ies ae | A | Y ¢: 


| 


Grand Jury and an_ unconstitu-| 


Sicily Miners Strike 


here expect the shifting of the war- 
scare to this region by its Wash- 
ington manipulators, accompanied | 
naturaliy by intensified repression 
‘rand arrests of progressives and 


democrats by local reaction in the 
‘Middle East capitals. 


| Both main Cairo newspapers, Al 
Ahram and Al Misry, reported that 
Turkey is considering offering ‘a 
guarantee of Arab frontiers “against 
all foreign aggression.” A Turkish 
delegation, the newspapers said, 
will shortly come to Damascus and 
‘other Arab capitals for discussions 
“on Palestine, Arab questions and 
the campaign against Communist 
activities in the Middle East.” 


ROME (ALN).—All miners and 
quarry workers in Sicily went out 
on strike Jan. 22, following the 


pression of being supremely con- 
fident in peace. This confidence is 
being reinforced by the lJengthen- 
ing of objectives only attainable if 


peace lasts. 


Romanian Unions 


| BUCHAREST (ALN).—Rumanian 
unions have gone in for dramatic 
activities in a big way. The Giu- 
lesti Theater, one of the best in 
the capital city of Bucharest, has 
been tumed over to the unions by 
the government. A pageant staged 
‘by the Union of Railwaymen, de- 
picting its part in the rebuilding 
of the country, has won favorable 
reviews by all critics. The legiti- 
mate theater has great appeal here, 
where it is far preferred over the 
movies and accessible to all. Over 
two million people attended stage 
performances in Bucharest alone 


| failure of negotiations for higher 


wage rates, .,* 


Stage Popular Dramas 


during 1948, while .2,500,000 say. 
stage shows in the provinces, : 
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IF THEY FRAME ‘THE TWELVE’ | 


FBI Would Tap 
Your Phone © 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 20, 1949 


-Do you know that a complete Gestapo network is un- 
der consideration in Washington should the Government 
succeed in convicting the twelve framed-up Communist 


leaders now on trial in New-York? Find it hard to believe? 
What would you call it if Congress 


USSR Nears 5-Year Goals in 3% Ye 


every phone in the country to be 
tapped? What would you say if 
any gumshod Tom, Dick or Harry 
from the FBI, the Army, Navy or 
Airforce Intelligence is allowed to 
knock on. your door, flash his cred- 
entials, and insist that you turn 
over any telegram or letter you 
ever received? And drag you to 
jail for two years plus $10,000 fin 
if you fail to comply. 
There’s more that’s even worse, 
which we shall indicate a few 
paragraphs down. Herr Himmler 
had a word for it. You say we 


fought a war to prevent just that? 


You are right, but tell it to Attor- 


ney General Tom C. Clark, the 
poi:ltax Cabinet official from Texas. 


All this, of course, would be ad- 
mitted under the pretext of inves- 
tigating espionage. And the effect 
would be_ all-embracing. Wire- 
tapping, for instance, is not select- 
ive. All the conversations on a 
given phone could be used. Any 
sort of evidence picked up by thé 
tap, in any case the government 
is party td, would be grist to the 
prosecution's mill. 

If you were invol#éd in a strike, 
let’s say, that the Government is 
prosecuting, whatever they got on 
your phone would be used as evi- 
dence in court. 


’- If you received a letter, say, 
from a friend abroad, on any labor 
or foreign policy issue, you could 
be hauled before the D. of J. 


This is what’s on Clark’s mind 
as he revealed it to Marquis Childs, 
the syndicated columnist of the 
New York Post. 


“The Department of Justice has 
more at stake than the outcome of 
the Communist trial. Clark has 
asked Congress for drcatic tighten- 
ing of the statutes covering espion- 
age. The case new being tried in 
New York and its outcome may 
well determine how far Congress 
will go in granting pewers.” 

Examination of the “tightened 
espionage laws” reveals the Ges- 
tapo demand to tap all wires, to 
confiscate all letters, and a further, 
most sinister provision: 


Every American must register as 
a foreign agent if he “has knowl- 
edge of, or has received instruc- 
tions in, espionage, sabotage serv- 
ice or tactics of a foreign govern- 
ment or foreign political party.” 

This is dtawn up so that it can 
mean anything. It can spell hard 
years in prison if any American 
ever looked through a volume on 
Marxism. 

It could mean jail if you -sug- 
gested another American read the 
Dean -of Canterbury’s books on 
the Soviet Union. Woe betide you 
if you whispered that the govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia or Poland 
has certain features which could 
well be considered here, for Tom 
Clark could promptly brand you a 
“foreign agent.” 

You would be required, by law, 
to register, your daily steps would 
be checked, your possibilities of 
getting, or keeping a job reduced 
to the vanishing point. And, if you 


) 


passed a law permitting 


USS WRIGHT, medium 
Navy aircraft carrier, 
leaves Pensacola, Fia., 
after nearly two years 
of training operations. 
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THE WORLD'S | 
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base in Fairbanks, Alaska, for a series of tests under cold weather conditions. 


R, the U. S. Airforce 6-engine 


B-36, 


TORONTO. — At least 80,000 
million dollars worth of uranium— 
potential economic power—has 
been exported from Canada to the 
United States under conditions of 
closet secrecy. This -is revealed in 
a front-page article headlined 
“Wall Street ——s our atomic 
wealth” in the Canadian progres- 
sive newspaper, “Canadian Trib- 
une. 

The article estimates that Can- 
ada has supplied the United 
'States with at least 500,000 
pounds of uranium yearly over last 
seven years. The power obtainable 
from this uranium—each pound of 
it containmg about 10 million 
kilowatt-hours of ‘ power—is_ esti- 


mated to be worth 87,000 million 
dollars for the seven years—equiv- 
alent roughly to the total profits 
made by American eapitalists dur- 
ing the same period. 

The secret trust which buys up 
Canadian uranium pays less than 
three dollars a pound for it. The| 
value of one pound of uranium as 
power (assuming that one half of | 
it can be processed) is $25,000. 

Uranium shipped yearly to the 
United States represents about 2.5 
million million (2,500,000,000,000) 
kilowatt-hours. Canada’s yearly 
output is about 40,000 million 
kwh. “Thus the Yankee atom- 
maniacs,” the Canadian. Tribune 
commenis, “wre tc':ing from Cana- 


anada’s Atomic Wealth. | 
Grabbed by U.S. Trusts 


da every year enough uranium to 
supply all Canadas power re- 
quirements for 60 years.” 

Describing uranium as “tomor- 
row’s hard currency of power,’ the 
paper continues: “The most pre- 
cious metal in the world, what has 
heen called the raw material of the 
atomic age, is being sneaked out 
of Canada by foreign monopolies 
hiding behind the war scare. Our 
uranium is being sold to foreigners 
at a price so low that the deal can 
almost be called theft.” 


The Canadian Government is! 


keeping knowledge of the uranium 
deal from the people on the ¢x- 
cuse that “atomic bombs are vi.’ 
secrets.” 


State Dep t 


CAIRO (Telepress). — The Gov- 
ernment-controlled press here, as 
well as in Iraq and ‘the Levant 
states, has suddenly begun a cam- 
paign of hints about Arab-Turkish 
collaboration—a campaign obvious- 
ly concerted and designed to pre- 


ipare the ground for a new diplo- 


Builds Arab 


matic offensive by the American 
warmongers in the Middle East. 
Significant in this connection 
was the recent speech by Turkish 
Foreign Minister Sadak declaring 
the need for a regional bloc in the 
Middle East to fit in closely with 
the projected Scandinavian bloc. 


land jaffing advocates of racism is, 
a good one for America, you could 
be penalized by starvation (for 
that’s what a Governmental black- 
list—registration—would mean), or 
you would go to prison. 

This is what Tom Clark has in 
mind: this is why you—every aver- 
age American—has a life-and-death 
stake in what happens at Foley 
Square. 

“Get the Communists,” is one 
detail in the grim blueprint. 

The total plan is to establish a 
sort of “legal” radar chain across 
the land so that any whisper of 
disagreement with Washington 
policy can be heard by FBI ears, | 


“dangerous thoughts” a heinous 
crime. | 

Stage a trial, the truth of which 
is submerged in the daily papers} 
and on the air, and you have the 
1949 version of the Reichstag fire 
trial which initiated the horror re- 
gime of Adolf Hitler. 


This is the ABC of the trial 
that’s on in Foley Square: the} 
trial brought through indietments| 
drawn up by a banker-controlled | 
Grand Jury and an_ unconstitu-| 
tional system that admittedly hand-| 
picks Big Business satellites to dis- 
pense justice upon workingmen in| 
federal courts. | 

This is what Attorney General 


War Bloc 


Following the temporary set- 
backs to the State Department's 
schemes in Scandinavia, observers 
here expect the shifting of the war- 
scare to this region by its Wash- 
ington manipulators, accompanied 
naturaliy by intensified repression 


‘and arrests of progressives and 


democrats by local reaction in the 
Middle East capitals. 

Both main Cairo newspapers, Al 
Ahram and Al Misry, reported that 
Turkey is considering offering‘ a 
guarantee of Arab frontiers “against 


all foreign aggression.” A Turkish 


delegation, the newspapers said, 
will shortly come to Damascus and 
other Arab capitals for discussions 
“on Palestine, Arab questions and 
the campaign against Communist 
activities in the Middle East.” 


Sicily Miners Strike 
ROME (ALN).—All miners and 


_ | tnat_ things 
-| heading for a new war—planning 


By Ralph Parker | 


MOSCOW, (Telepress)..—. With 
one of their objectives—the attain- 
ment of pre-war industrial and 
agricultural output — already 
reached, Soviet planners are now 
looking ahead beyond the: present 
five-year planning period. 

Some enterprises expect to reach 
their targets by the middle of ve 
vear, eighteen monins before 
time. origiMally planned. Many 
more are aiming to complete the 
Five Year Plan in four years. 

As a result of the growing con- 
fidence in the nations power to 
raise living standards at a consid- 
erably greater pace than envisaged 
‘immediately after the war, atten- 
tion is shifting to long-range ob- 
iectives which were outlined by 
Stalin in a speech in a Moscow 
factory three years ago. 

Already a good deal of the na- 
tion's energy is going into schemes 
the completion of which will span 
one or two decades. The great af- 
forestation and soil improvement 
plan is scheduled to take 15 years 
to complete, while Moscow ar- 
chitects, commissioned to work out 
a 25-year development plan -for 
the capital and other cities, are 
mapping out growth in detail over 
a score or sO years. 

* 


MOSCOW COAL BASIN have 
announced their second post-war 
Five Year Plan; other branches of 
industry are working on theirs. 

The average citizen reads in this 
activity a sign of the Government’s 
confidence in the. durability of 
‘peace. He recalls that during the 
five or six years before the late war 
—since the time when Stalin at the 
17th Party congress in 1984 said 
were quite clearly 


had to take into account the pos- 
sibility of war. 

That is far from being the case 
today. Alert to the danger, and 
more keenly interested in foreign 
affairs than ever before, the peo- 
ple give foreign observers the im- 
pression of being supremely con- 
fident in peace. This conhdence is 
being reinforced by the lengthen- 
ling of objectives only attainable if 


peace lasts. 


Stage Popular Dramas 


| BUCHAREST (ALN).—Rumanian 


unions have gone in for dramatie 
activities in a big way. The Giu- 
lesti Theater, one of the best in 
the capital city of Bucharest, has 
been turned over to the unions by 
the government. A pageant staged 
‘by the Union of Railwaymen, de- 
picting its part in the rebuilding 
of the country, has won favorable 
reviews by all critics. The legiti- 
mate theater has great appeal here, 
where it is far preferred over 

movies and accessible to all. Over 


quarry workers in Sicily went out 
The Texas polltaxer says “Com-|0" trike Jan. 22, following the 
munist!” but he »neans you... _ j|failure of negotiations for higher 


<3 , ‘ - did. . F i« P — 
~) . 
As Himpoler Me gs iy ye Wage reles, ? 


expressed dissent, there are rowS!and duly punished. 
of bleak cells waiting jp Leaven-| There’s precedence for all this: 
chapters of Mein Kampf: | 


worth or Atlanta. | ___, fit's in the om. 
If you dared, say, the Jaw of Po-lit'g in the’ Tojo Jawbooks that made 


two million people attended stage 
performances in Bucharest alone 
during 1948, while .2,500,000 say, 
| stage shows in the provinces, RAs 


*¥q 


Clark has in mind. 


MICHIGAN 


_ GM Workers Vote to Halt Pay Cut, — 


Demand 


Fisher Local 45 
‘Won't Accept’ 
Slash March 1 


| By William Allan 
_ DETROIT—The rumblings 
among thousands of General 


Motors workers against the 

expected 2c an hour wage cut in 

early March is now spilling over 

into a set of concrete demands 

for fighting action to halt any 
wage cut. 

Sunday, Feb. 

~ local of General Motors workers 

in Cleveland, Ohio, Fisher Body 

_ Local 45, called upon the Inter- 


DeSoto Seeks 30c 


DeSoto Chrysler Local - 227 
of the UAW in a membership 
meeting last Saturday voted 
overwhelmingly to demand a 
30 c wage increase in coming 
. Smarysier negotiations. 


13, the largest 


a 


oe F 


national union officers to oppose 
the pending wage cut under the 
escalator clause. 


The local, which represents 
-more than 2,000 workers, voted 
* at a membership meeting to ask 

for re-opening of the National 

UAW-GM contract. 

Other GM _ locals in member- 

ship meetings such as Cadillac 22, 
Detroit Transmission 735, and 

Chevrolet Drop Forge 262 voted 

last Sunday to demand from the 

top union officers they re-open the 

GM contract. 


! 


* 


The Cadillac membership meet-: 


ings resolution said in part: 
“We believe that the time to 
correct the abuses heaped on the 


. 
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workers by the GM corporation, 


aided and abetted by the Taft- 
Hartley Act and a hostile Con- 


gress, is now—not in 1950... .” 


The big Fisher Jocal 581 in 
Flint, in a recent editorial, de- 
clared in part: 

“We believe that the biggest 
help ... would be to cancel the 
GM contract now and stop the 
wage cutting in GM. 

“It is time to get down to busi- 
ness on these matters and we have 
heard nothing about a GM Na- 
tional Conference, about demands 
for contract revision. Are we to 
wait anotMer year before anything 
can be done about this? Or shall 
we join now with our fellow mem- 
bers in other plants for a forward 
march to a higher standard of 
living?” , 

Last Sunday this local in a 


membership meeting discussed a 


of. ) PCEPS - 
ware >. 


Union Fight 


resolution demanding an effort by | 
the International to halt the pend- 
ing wage cut. The resolution to 
ask the International to move on) 


preventing a wage cut was nar- 
rowly defeated by 15 votes thanks 
to the work of Roy Reuther, broth- 


er of UAW president Walter 
Reuther. 
Plymouth Local 51, of the 


Chrysler Division of the UAW,) 
in a membership meeting last. 
Sunday adopted unanimously a) 
resolution calling on all locals to’ 
support the rising GM _ workers 
fight against the March 1 wage) 


cut. 

Walter Reuther, alarmed by the 
rumblings inside the union, has 
called for this Saturday, Feb. 20, 
in Detroit a national conterence 
of paid officials to choke off the 
mounting demands for a 30c wage 


boost and. no wage cuts in GM. 


BEHIND THE SMOKESCREEN ON FALLING PRICES ) 


By a GM WORKER'S WIFE 


DETROIT.—Maybe food prices 
have gone down an eentsie-weent- 
sie bit—but the wives of auto work- 

ers say “And how!” to Govern- 
ment economist Leon Keyserling’s 
admission that the drop “has been 
exaggerated.” 


I made up a fairly normal shop- 
ping list—somewhat restricted by 
what items had been advertised by 
the big chain groceries on the sec- 
ond Thursday in February, 1945. 
Then I took the same list to 
Kroger’s at Harper and Three Mile 
on the second Thursday in Febru- 
ary, 1949. 


I found that it would have taken '1 


the average auto worker just five 
hours, eight minutes and five and 
one-half seconds of work to buy 


that 


age auto worker six hours, 35 min-, 


utes and 24 seconds of work to 
buy these products -now—despite 
all the much-publicized “drop” in 
food prices. 


In 1945 he made $1.18% an 
hour. Now he makes $1.56. But 
its worth a whole lot less. That’s 
why GM wives can’t take that 2- 
cut and are boosting that 30c de- 
mand—but even with a 30c hourly 
raise it would take the worker five 
hours, 31 minutes and 12 seconds 
of work to buy my list! 

Here it is: 


Second Thursdays in 
February at Kroger 


1945 1946 

dozen grade A large eggs—$0.51 $0.63 

lb. margarine ——— — 17 ae 

1 lb_spaghetti 11 18 

2 loaves bread 19 ~  : 
(1945 loaf: 22.2 ounces) 
(1949 loaf: 20 ounces!) 

3 lbs. Spry — 66 1.03 

3 Ibs. Spotlite coffee oo 1.03 

Large box Mother’s Oats— .26 35 

29 lbs. Gold Medal flour—— 1.23 1.83 


: in 1945. 
But\it would take the same aver- 


DODGE TRIM UNIT SEEKS 


UAW PARLEY ON SPEEDUP 


DETROIT— Immediate calling 
of a national UAW conference to 
fight “this vicious back-breaking 
speed-up in auto plants” was de- 
manded by the 3,000-member 
Trim Unit at Dodge Main. 

A resolution pointed out that 
speed-up has already brought to 
auto corporations this year the 
entent profits in auto history. 

hrysler corporation, the Dodge 


Workers asserted,, .bas introdu ced, 


, 


new machinés” and ‘eq'tipment 


NLRB ‘members. *’ 


which increases production many 
fold without benefit to employee 
Or consumer. 


The 3,000 workers also called 
for a battle to achieve full T-H 
repeal and reinstatement of the 
Wagner Act—with no corporation- 
inspired compromises. 

They demanded firing of NLRB 
General Counsel Robert Denham 


and the other  union-busting 


Shoppers List: '45 -'49 


1 box soap flakes — 23 29 
4 rolls toilet tissue — 23 1 
4 rolls toilet tissue 23 ol 
2 Ibs. cabbage — .09 1S 
1 Ib. beef liver ———— .36 .69 
2 Ib. leg of veal roast — 1.50 3.15 


(1945 price from A&P) 
Totals: $6.13 $10.28 
The biggest price increase is in meat. 
Just to make your mouth water here are 
som 1945 prices (Drawn from Kroger, 
A&P, Big Bear and Packers ads on Feb. 
. 1945) as compared to prices last Thurs- 
ay: 
price per pound 
1945 1949 
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on Speedup 


An Auto Worker 
Takes a Gander 
At Federal ‘Justice’ 


GANLEY 


_ R. Medina teams up with the prosecution to knife Bes c.. Ly 


I SAT in for half a day at the trial of the 11 Communist leaders in 
the Federal District Court, on Foley Square, in New York. 

If the other 1,000,000 members of the UAW-CIO could do the 
same thing I did, I’m sure theyd all raise their voices in protest 
against this exhibition of fascism at work. The writer makes no 
pretense of being an impartial observer of the 
struggle between the working class and the capi- S3@egassmmeseesses 
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talist class. I’ve been in this fight on the side o: Bg 
the working class for the past 30 years. But 1 sf 
must admit that I was surprised by the open and 


flagrant way in which “impartial” Judge Harold a a 
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trial doesn't exist on F _ Square. 

The defense is fighting for the democratic 
rights of 140,000,000 Americans to judge political 
parties and retain a fair jury system. The morning I was there the 
defense was still challenging the unconstitutional and discrimina- 
tory jury system. 

The jury panels include the rich and their stooges from such 
lists as “Who's Who” and the “Social Register.” They deliberately 
exclude poor people, Negroes, manual workers and other minority 
groupings of the population. Regardless of how you shake up the 
jury panel lists a working class defendant always winds up with a 
jury of those whe hoss and exploit his “peers.” 

The de*- : clearly proved this by supporting evidence. 
Judge M- swever, keeps on sarcastically reminding the de- 
fer «wot enough to prove that the juries are rigged. He 
~m they have to prove that the rigging was done de- 
iiberately. He dares them to do this. Then “impartial” Medina 
rules out all evidence presented by the defense to prove that the 
rigging of the jury is deliberate. | 

* 

Here’s how this phony business works: 

Leland L. Tolman, a study expert for the Administrative 
office of the U. S. Courts, is put on the stand by the defense. So 
is his boss, Henry P. Chandler, Director of the Court’s Administra- 
tive office. Based on their subpoenas, Chandler and Tolman bring 
with them documents from the court’s office which can throw a lot 
of light on the charge that thé discrimination in the selection of 
juries is deliberate. | 

The judge rules that it would be contrary to public policy to 
let this documentary evidence be presented. It’s too dangerous 
for the powers that be to prove from their own documents how 
juries are unconstitutionally rigged. 

Every question asked of Tolman by the defense to get testi- 
mony on the rigged jury system is objected to by the prosecution 
and the objection is sustained by the judge. 

Here’s how raw this setup is: At one point Frank H. Gordon, 


. 
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special assistant to the Attorney General, says he doesn’t under- 


stand a question asked by Sacher of the witness. Judge Medina 
immediately turns to Gordon and asks him if he was going to 
object. “I object,” said Gordon. “Objection sustained,” said the 
judge. 

And that’s how American democracy and our Bill of Rights is 
being tried in Foley Square. 

In the court of the late reactionary federal Judge Tuttle in 
Detroit back in 1941 they at least had a specific act for their at- 
tempted frameup. The act was the solid strike of the Ford workers 
to break down King Henry’s open shop ¢omain. Around this ac- 
tion the prosecution tried the frameup of charging the CIO, the 
Communist Party and the UAW with conspiracy to overthrow the 
U. S. Government by force and violence. | 

But in Judge Medina’s court no specific act is even charged 
against the 11 Communists. It is a plain thought control indict- 


Leg of lamb —$0.37 $0.65 

Lamb shoulder — 36 69; ment. | 3 

poe . pe oma a ned ~ os The least that any UAW-CIO local can do is to wire Truman 
Herring " a 33; and Clark demanding the indictments be dropped on the basis of 

ort ribs 19 .29 . ° 
Standing rib roast — 0 . wae the rigged jury sy stem. | ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Pot roast 2O7 AT I don’t see how an auto worker can retain democracy in his 
Veal chops ~ - ‘87' own union, if he allows fascism to enter into his country through 
the back door of a courtroom in Foley Square, New York. 
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‘holders Get Record GM 


Profits--Workers Hold the Bag 


DETROIT.—More than 300,000 
General Motors workers who are 
now fighting to halt a two-cent an 
hour wage cut on March 1 learned 
last week that GM profits have 
gone so high that the company 
has ordered a $1.25 dividend on 
nearly 40 million shares of com- 
mon stock, 75 cents more than at 


any time during the past five|* 


years. 


General Motors profits after 
taxes for the first nine months of 
1948, amount, to $327,155,222, 52 


\perceit more than’ the $215,217,- 


476 it made during the same pe- 
riod in 1947. | 

Instead of taking a 2 cent wage 
cut, General Motors workers 
should be receiving a 4 cent wage 
increase right now on the basis 
simply of the bigger dividend GM 
is paying out. 


In 1947, GM’s quarterly com- 


mon stock dividend averaged 


$1.125, compared with $1.25 this 


year. That means GM paid out 
$49,451,512 in common stock di- 


vidends each quarter last, year, ox 


$5,494,612 less than they are pay- 
ing out each quarter this year. 


That additional $5,494.612 in 
dividends, divided among 300,000 
GM _ hourly rated workers, could 
have meant a 4 cent an hour wage 
increase for the first three months | 
of this year. 

Actually, the wage _ increase 
would have amounted to more 
than 4 cents an hour because these 
figures are based on a 40-hour 
week while most GM_ workers 


‘have been putting in much le 


lthan zhat ve Vs 


MICHIGAN 


+ 


Lacey 
a 
Blitz 


DEARBORN—Ford Local 600 Tool and Die leader Vir- 
gil Lacey, in a statement carried by the local radio and press 
services here, demanded the removal of UAW vice president | 


John Livingstone for ‘leading a 
squad of goons in an attack on FE- 


CIO workers at East Moline, Ill. 


Lacey said: “While 5,000 tool 
and die makers are laid off per- 

- manently, this union spends money 
ship 70 porkchoppers from 
Reuther and Livingstone’s staffs 
to raid a sister union, the Farm 


to 


Equipement Workers. 


' “Yet, when tool and die local 
union leaders seek an organizer to 


organize the unorganized tool and 
die shops. the answer is no. 


“Not a single effort has been 
made by Livingstone or Reuther to 
combat the growing layoffs of auto 
workers, the heaviest blow of 
which has descended on tool ang 
die workers.” | 

Lacey said that honest union 
leaders and the rank and file of 
the UAW are shocked and con- 
demn the vicious attack upon the 
Farm Equipment local. 


He said in a telegram to Arvid 
Sheets, president of the FE. local 
whose members bore the brunt of 
the attack, that Livingstone’s ac- 
tions are a “blot on the good name 
of the UAW” and that he (Lacey) 
will introduce a resolution before 
the Ford local General Council 
condemning the raid on FE. | 

Speaking before one hundred 
progressive Ford local leaders, 
Lacey, who is the progressive can- 
didate for President of 600 against 
Reuther-follower Tommy Thomp- 
son, said that Ford local officials 
more than any other group should 
be alert to fighting‘ raiders. 


~ “Right in our own local, 2.000) 


workers. in maintenance face per- 
manent layoff because the com- 
pany is bringing in AFL mem- 
bers,” he warned, “yet Reuther re- 


fuses to grant these workers — (between Riopelle and Russel)). 
authorization to defend their jobs.”! 


Blasts 
Goon 
on FE 


ym 
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Communist Party leaders here re- 
ported they have raised $20,000 
in the last ‘six weeks for detense 
of the “12” and fot the Daily and 
Sunday Worker. This constitutes 
50 percent of a $40,000 goal set 
for completion by Feb. 28 when 
Carl Winter, state chairman, 
Henry Winston, national organi- 


Noted Lawyers 
Speak for Civil 
Rights Feb. 20 


DETROIT.—Sunday, Feb. 20, 
will be a full day for Detroiters 
anxious to wage the fight for civil 
rights. 

From 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. trade 
unionists are invited to Schiller 
Hall where David Scribner, gen- 
{eral counsel of the CIO Electrical 
Workers and Lee Pressman, gen- 
eral counsel of the CIO Fur and 
Leather Workers, will discuss the 
status of Taft-Hartley repeal and 
\labor’s stake in the fight for civil 
rights. A 2 | : 
At 2:30 p.m. Carol: King, attor- 
ney for the Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born, will speak 
on the present vast deportation 
drive at Slavonia Hall, 5703 
Chene. 

At 3:30 p.m. attention will be 
focussed on the murder frame-up 
of six Negro youths in Trenton, 
N. J. Mrs: Bessie Mitchell, a sis- 
iter of one of the six who are con- 
demned to die, will speak together 
with O. John Rogge, former As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney General, Earl 
B. Dickerson, leading Chicago at- 
torney and William B. Patterson, 
national executive secretary of the 
Civil Rights Congress. 

The discussion of what Rogge 
calls “a serious miscarriage of jus- 
tice” in Trenton—comparable to 
the Scottsboro case—will be held at 
Rev. R. W. Wright’s Mt. Zion 
Baptist Church, 1448 Sherman 


; 


, 


Admission to all three meetings | 


ZAREMBA HEADS SLATE 
IN LOCAL 3 ELECTIONS 


DETROIT.—A new Progressive 


slate entered the election race inj 


UAW-CIO Dodge Local 3 last 
week, calling for a fight to win a 
30-cent wage raise. Balloting be- 
gins Feb. 23. 

Headed by John Zaremba (heat- 
treat), former UAW auditor, Inter- 
national representative and a 
founder of Local 3, the candidates 
issued the following program: | 

® Thirty-cent hourly wage raise 
with no extension of the present 
contract beyond 1950. 

© Pension and health insurance 
programs at company expense. 

® Direct worker representation 
at all bargaiming sessions. No ses- 
sions to include only full-time In- 
_ ternational or local staff members. 
® Thirty-hour work week with 


“Prescription Specialists 


Piaskowski Drugs 
Phone TA 5-9366 


POLSKA APTEKA | i! 
| Dodge Main Wallace-for-President 


40 hours’ pay. 
_ © Elimination of discrimination 
‘in hiring and on the job against 
women and Negroes. | : 
ie: Elimination of 90-day proba- 
tionary _period _for _newly-hired 
workers, : 

e Industry-wide standardization 
of wages. No differentials among 
States. | 


© Complete repeal of the Tafi- | 
Hartley Act and re-enactment of | 


| 


zational secretary of the Party and 
Howard Fast,. noted novelist, will 
speak at Schiller Hall, St. Aubin 
and Gratiot, 3 p.m. 

The unprecedented feat of rais- 
ing $20,000 in six weeks was 
praised by party leaders Saul. 
Wellman, Amold Johnson, Hugo 
Beiswenger and Helen Allison, 
who addressed the meeting. | 

A pledge to present Michigan's 
state chairman, Carl Winter, one 
of the ‘12, with $20,000 when 
he speaks here Feb. 28, was ap- 
proved unanimously by the meet- 
ing. | 

Leading the drive are the mis-; 
cellaneous auto section’ with 
$2,379 raised of a quota of $3,000; 
Foster section with $2,378, raised 
of a quota of $3,000; North West, 
section $913 raised of a quota of | 
$1,200; Jewish section $1,517 
raised of a quota of $2;000. ) 

Following the four top sections 
already mentioned, the standings| 


in the drive are: | 
2 Raised ‘Quota 
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100 Set Sights for | 
$40,000 by Feb. 27 


DETROIT.—A meeting of 1000— 


YPSILANTI SUFFERS AS 


LAYOFFS MOUNT AT K-F 


(Continued from Page 1) 
here asking us the same question.” We told him: of that, we have | 
no doubts. so 

Upstairs in “Ypsi”’ City Hall, and in Ann Arbor, the county _ 
seat, welfare officials admit that hundreds of families are clamoring 
for relief and that present appropriations are rapidly running out and — 
“no one knows how we will take care of all of them.” 

Social workers, who two months ago had case ‘loads of two 
dozen, are now working 12 and 14 hours a day, handling more than 
100 cases éach. 

They admit that the overwhelming number of applicants for 
welfare are Negro families. | 

‘The Hooverville of ’29 are here in “Ypsi.” Hundreds of Negro 
workers came here to work. They met high cost of living, no housing. . 
a shacks were what the city of “Ypsi” and Henry Kaiser gave . 

em. 

_ Backbreaking, mankilling speedup in the Kaiser Willow Run . 
plant, then broken down shacks to come home to, are taking toll 
of their health. 

At the. Kaiser-Frazer local of the United Automobile Workers, 


| CIO, the day we were there, a new issue of the “Spotlight,” the 


union newspaper, came out. Not a single article mentioned in any 
prominent place the fact that 6,000 of the 12,000 union members 
were laid off. | 

The union leadership that supports the regime of UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther was busy the afternoon we were there re- — 
moving as alternate union committeeman, Thomas Dennis, a Negro 
shop leader, because he is a member of the Communist Party. 

_No unemployed committee aid exists in the union to the 6,000 
jobless workers. Rather the “Spotlight” features a training course | 
for shop stewards on Time Study, the weapon now prevalent in 
auto plants to jack up production. | 
: Those who are coming forward with a program to meet the — 
needs of the people are the Communists of Washenaw County, the 
active Progressive Party and rank and file members of the UAW. 

They have gone into the Hoovervilles where the Negro people 


|East Side comm. 849 "1500 
W. Michigan 971 1600 
Russians 1001 2000 
Youth | SS 2200 
Washenaw 1088 3350! 
Lincoln — 70 2000 
McGraw 10 100 
Flint 54 1800 
Bulgarians 173 300 
Croats 155 500: 
Finns 150 700 | 
Greeks . 200 500 
Romanians 525 500 
Ukrainians 75 500 
Spanish 40) 200 
Group-friends 1300 3000 
Polish $27 1000 
W. Side N. Grps. 115 2350 


is free. : 
The outstanding lawyers who 
will appear at these meetings are 


are forced to live. They have gone among the veterans, two out of - 


; every four of whom are laid off and sitting in their plywood shacks 


up in Willow Run Village. The Communists, the Progressive Party . 
members and the militants of the UAW are at the Welfare offices 
and compensation bureaus aiding the unemployed. 


Organization of ‘the unemployed will emerge. Evictions will 


| be halted. Relief will be demanded for all and in adequate amounts. 


The restrictions placed on workers getting Compensation benefits, 
placed there by General Motors attorneys in the last Legislature, will 


be fought until they are removed. 


Governor .“Soapy” Williams whose father-in-law, Daniel Quirk, 
is Mayor of “Ypsi,” will be presented with a demand for an emergency 
appropriation to aid the unemployed. 

This is what is happening in Ypsilanti, the first auto town to 
oo by the blitz of the unemployment crisis hovering over 

erica. 


in town for the Lawyers Guild na- 
tional convention, a 


GLASS TOPS - MIRRORS }} 
SHOWER DOORS 


NORTH GLASS CO. 


8016 McNICHOLS ROAD W. 
Phone UN 3-9985 


= 


| America’s leading Polish | pro- | 


— j 


Tell your Polish friends about 


Glos =| 
LUDOWY 


gressive weekly with supplement | 
in English ‘gee | 


5856 Chene, Detroit 11 _{[} 
Phone WAlnut 1-2161 : 


the Wagner Act with neither 


Fae 


amendments nor a T-H substitute. | 


The slate includes Walter Rog- | 
owski, Unit 126 vice-chairman, 
running for final secretary; -Curtis 
Davis, foundry chief steward, run- 
ning for treasurer; and Edith Van 
Hor, Wire Room chief steward, 
running for guide. All four can- 
didates were active leaders of the 


Committee in 1948. Davis, a Ne- 


—— 


. | i 

General Repairs | 
® GAS ® OIL | 
Road Service Brake Service | 


12 U.S. COMMUNIST 
LEADERS INDICTED! 


How does this affect 
12 million times 12 Americans? 


OFFER 
READ 


SPECIAL 
| READ 


CO. One year for ouly $2.00 
[]. ©- months for $1.50 : | t 
[] 5S months for $1.00 . 
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Collision Bumping 
Painting Underceating 


GEORGE POSEN — i 
SERVICE 


8308—12th St., cor. Virginia Pk. i 
Phone TR 3-9887 | 


gro, and Miss Van Horn wam that} 
the group is in deadly earnest 
when it calls for an end to dis-| 


5546 Michigan at Junction - | 


crimination. | 


_. 


Farniture ° Appliances 
: - Floor Coverings —_ 
J. GREEN 


Painting - Decorating 


—_ 


Quality Kood at Reasonable Prices 
TRY OUR SPECIALTIES 

® Borsht © Nalesniki 

© Golubtsi ® Vareniki 


PIANOS | 
Tuned - Mothproofed - Repaired 
EXPERT WORK oo 


HAROLD SMITH 


Interior - Exterior 


JESSE PARRISH 


Niagara 0673 


DETROIT WORKINGMEN’S 


COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


lst Branch 2nd Branch 
2934 YEMANS 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


f 


| 252 E. Palmer | 


TR 26752 
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Ask Prosecution of 


Posse Killing Case 
ANN ARBOR.—"Human life is sacred and should be taken only «as a last resort.” 
This statenfert-by the Supreme Court provides the underlying contradiction in the’ posse 


- Slaying of Rousevelt Perkins last Oct. 10 in Saline, Washtenaw County, Michigan. With). 


Saves Men's Lives at. 


this fact in mind, citizens of Wash- 
tenaw County who met in Ann 
Arbor on Feb. 10 are still deter- 
mined to press demands for justice 
in this case. | 

Mr. Perkins, 33-year-old Detroit 
Negro, was shot and killed by 
Kenneth McAllister} 19-year-old 
member of a posse. 

The posse of about 80 officers 
and deputized civilians was hunt- 
ing Perkins who was _ suspected 
merely of traffic violations. Despite 
the tact that he was handcuffed 
after once being apprehended and 
allowed to escape, Perkins was 
shot and killed under suspicious 
circumstances. Whereas sworn 
witnesses at the inquest stated that 
Perkins was shot in the back while 
running away, the coroner's cer- 
tificate gives as cause of death “a 
bullet wound in the abdomen.” 

The citizens, of Washtenaw 
County have formed a “Commit- 
tee for Justice for Roosevelt Per- 
kins,” which has attempted un- 
successfully to get the Attorney 
General to re-open investigation of 
the case. 

After conferring with Mr. Ned 
Smokler, the lawyer obtained by 
the committee through the Civil 
Rights Congress, they plan simul- 
taneously to press a local court for 
a warrant: for McdAllister’s arrest, 
and to petition the new Attorney 
General to re-open investigation. 

The group plans to sponsor a 
public meeting with Mrs. Bessie 
Mitchell on the case of the “Tren- 
ton Six,” tving it in with the fight 
to stop police brutality against 
the Negro people. 


(pe 


DESOTO WORKERS JOIN 
80c. WAGE CAMPAIGN 

DETROIT.—DeSoto Local 227 
of the UAW voted last week to 
ress for a 30-cent hourly wage 
ike in 1949 negotiations. 


Ford---His 


30-day Penalty Layoff 


Reward Is 


DEARBORN.—A 30-day lay-off was Bryant Green’s re- 


ward for saving workers lives 
the Ford Rouge plant. The 
night two weeks ago Thursday. On 
No. 6*Crankshaft electric furnace, 
John Hall and others were han- 
dling the long steel pokers that go 
into the furnace. 


A rainstorm was sending sheets 
of water onto the roof of the build- 
ing and pouring down onto the 
floor. The three workers were soon 
standing ankle deep in water, with 
water swirling around the electric 
furnace base. 


Union Committteeman Bryant 
Green came on the scene. He and 
the three workers saw that not 
only wds there a health hazard 
form standing in water but danger 
of electrocution existed from con- 
tact with water and the _ juice 
around the furnace. 

Green sought out the job fore- 
man. Wasco, and showed him the 
health hazard. He asked the fore- 
man to instruct the workers to 
leave the job until the dangers 
were removed. 


Wasco agreed that everything 
Green said was true, but did noth- 
ing. Green then spoke to general 
foreman Graham, with no results. 
Then he got hald of the midnight 
superintendent, who also would do 
nothing. | 

Then, in franti¢ haste, he sought 
out Labor Relations Chief Hupke, 
who also shrugged the issue off by 
intimating that there was no one 


———— 
~~ 


One Night Weekly for Study of Marxism 


SPRING 
TERM 
BEGINS 
MARCH 21 


REGISTER 4 


NOW 


2419 
Grand River 
Room 7 


} Michigan School of Social Science 


History of American Labor Movement 
Wages, Prices and Profits 

History and Culture of the Negro People 
Dialectical and Historical Materialism 
Principles of Marxism 


Effective Speaking and Parliamentary 
Procedure and Many Other Courses 


Attend 


Courses in 


| 


—_ - . 
WANTED 
Volunteer Office Workers 

Typists, Filers, ete. 
MICHIGAN WORKER 
2419 W. Grand River 


CA 1287 


WHO WILL DONATE? 
The Michigan Worker needs 
RADIO - MIMEOGRAPH 
TYPEWRITER 

_ OFFICE SUPPLIES 


in the Production Foundry at 
story begins at tround mid- 


4a» 


to fix the hazard. All this time the 
workers were gingerly moving in 
and around the electric furnace 
with water dripping off the long 
pokers that were going dangerous- 
ly close to electricity. 

Green finally told the workers 
that under the union contract with 
the company which said: “Workers 
can't be forced to work under con- 
ditions injurious to their health or 
safety,” they did not have to work. 
The men left the job to await a re- 
pairman. 


The next night Labor Relations 
officials gave Green a 30-day lay- 


workers. 

Green, a supporter of Tommy 
Thompson, Local 600 president, 
went to see Thompson and vice 
president Lee “Loud-Speaker” Ro- 
mano, chairman of the _ Local 
Health and Safety Committee. 
Both agreed to speed up the griev- 
ance that is now before the “im- 
partial” umpire, Harry Shulman. 
Shulman only has 1,100 other 
grievance before him! 

At the Production Foundry unit 
membership meeting, Harold Jehn- 
son, building chairman, also a 
Thompson supporter, did not di- 
rect the membership to take any 
action in support of Green. 

Ford Facts edited by Trotzkyite 
David Averill, still has not seen 
fit to comment. 


Grand Rapids 


‘Slum Housing 


Causes Iliness 


GRAND RAPIDS.—Slum_ hous- 
ing in this area was blamed by 
medical authorities for ill health. 

The Grand Rapids-Kent Council 
of Churches brought to the peo- 
ple’s attention in a publication 
called Key Facts information from 
various social agencies concerning 
their welfare. 

Family Service Association and 
Butterworth Hospital Adult Men- 
tal Hgiene Clinic both agree that 
demands for service from _ their 
agencies are more numerous from 
the blighted area. 

The Urban League reported 


Phone CAdillac 1287 


that Negro families pay the same 


off and reprimanded the three! 


2. AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


Oy ws OY THE OLD-TIMER 


STACKED 


HE meeting which Reuther has convened in Detroit this weék- 
end has been stacked to prevent the voice of the rank-and-file 
from breaking through. 

Purpose of the meeting is to discuss the 1949 economic de- 
mands of the union “as formulated by the International Executive 
Board’—which means no wage increases. : 

Representation to the conference is as follows: top negotiating 
committees of Ford, GM and Chrysler; I delegate from each cor- 
poration council; 1 from each amalgamated lana and each regional 
director and two members of the staff. » 

To get “rank-and-file” participation, each regional director 


is allowed to pick five members from his region ‘to attend. — 
o o ° 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Joe Pagano, former associate of Thomas and Addes—and a 
prime red-baiter—is now a foreman at Hudson. 
Pagano leaves one thing for auto workers té6 rémember him 


by, a poker game called “Joe Pagano in short pants.” 
? a °o 


ao 


Jim. Tamoor, “special assistant” to Ford Local prexy Thomp- 
son, doesn't want it widely known yet, but he is planning to run 


for Mayor of Dearbom. 
. 3 * @ 


Prize understatement of the week: Norm Matthews, UAW. 
Chrysler director, has written to a local saying that a national union 
Chrysler conference is “premature.” 

This, when wage negotiations are practically around the 
comer. 
s * ¢ 

Washingtonians are wondering why Nat Weinberg, UAW 
research director, is making so many trips to the Bureau. of Labor 
Statistics office in the capital. Weinberg, and his boss Reuther, 
are both worried stiff about the rumblings in GM shops not to 
accept the 2-cent cut in store in March. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Last week, all three Detroit daily rags ran front-page stories 
of how state CIO boss Gus Scholle was going to “clean out” the 
United Public Workers from the CIO. 

The next day, UPW officers sent out a press statement on the 
matter by special messenger to the “labor” editors of the three 
papers. None of them carried a single line on the UPW statement. 


» ® ° 


THE BATTLE OF EAST MOLINE 


UAW international headquarters this week looked like a rest 
home for battered and broken-down UAW pork-choppers. The 
health institute looked like a battalion aid station as Livingstone 
and his goons came in to nurse their wounds after their attempted 


raid on the Harvester local of the FE in Illinois. 
* o * 


Look for another personal meeting any day now between 


those two bright young men, Walter Reuther and Henry Ford, II. 
* * * 7 


Paul Sifton, now the legislative rep. in Washington of the 
UAW, is the very same gent who in 1946, when he worked for 
the AFL, tried to lead a Resisco-nialll movement at the Campbell 
Soup Co. plant in N. J., which had been called out on strike by 
the FTA-CIO. 


« o a ’ 


UAW ELECTION NOTES 


De Soto 227—Two outstanding Negro leaders, elected to local 
office on the right-wing slate last year, are running on the progres- 
sive slate this year. 

Local 205—One of Norm Matthew’s assistants tried to make 
a deal with the progressives now leading the local. He offered to 
lay off opposing the progressives if they would accept one right- 
winger on their slate. The deal, naturally, was refused. 

Plymouth 51—Two shop leaders who won big bloc votes last 
year running as independents, are now running on the Danowski 
progressive ticket. 

Chevy Forge 262—Reuther representative Mobley walked 
into a right-wing caucus meeting with two full cases of hard liquor. 
Only seven persons showed up for the meeting. They certainly 
didn’t get drunk with power. . 

Local 157—Jim Barbour, father of Reuther's Wayne Count 
CIO_ secretary, Al Barbour, has been eliminated from the anti- 
Reuther slate headed by Bill Stevenson and Dale Harris. 

Local 155—Walter Judson, a diemaker, is the prograssive 
— for prexy against Russell Leach. Judson heads a full 
Siate. 

Ford Local 600—One of the strongest progressive slates in 
years has entered the Ford election. Candidate for prexy against 
Thompson is Virgil Lacey, head of the tool and die unit and one 
of the ablest and most respected men in the plant. | 

Two former local presidents are on the slate—Percy Llewellyn 
and Bill Grant—and the top four is rounded out by Shelton Tappes, 
most widely known Negro leader in the plant. 


rent as others but for less de- 

sirable homes. 

Key Facts stated that there are 
14 blight areas in the city accord- 
ing to the City Planning Commis- 


sion. Prospects for new rental 
houses are “very dim” for this city 


imgwiew of the fact that bad hous- 
ing has been blamed for so many 
social ills. 

The Red Cross has reported that 
1,000 families need homes. The 
veteran housing project is filled to 
capacity. 


— 


HEAR | 7 


HOWARD 


Help Honor 


Author of My Glorious Brothers, Freedom Road, Clarkton 


the Memory of 


Tickets 50c (tax incl.) at 900 Lawyers Bldg. and 
Michigan Workes, 2419 W. Grand River 


FAST 
LENIN - 


Gratiot and 


HEAR 


HENRY WINSTON 


Nat’l Org. Sec’y, Communist Party and one of the Twelve 


23th ANNIVERSARY 


St. Aubin > P.M. 


HEAR 


CARL WINTER 


Chairman, Mich. Communist Party and one of the Twelve 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
of the DAILY WORKER ° of the MICH. WORKER 


SCHILLER HALL — SUNDAY, FEB. 27 


Auspices: Michigan Edition, THE WORKER 
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In 2 Sections, Section 1 28 Pages, Price 10 Cents 


* 7 , 
sp J. B. S. Haldane, the distinguished British scientist, , ) 
discusses a subject of life-and-death concern to 


millions. 


Howard Fast 
Writes about Cardinal Spellman’s defense of | 
Mindszenty. | 


Soviet Confidence 


Ralph Parker, well-known foreign correspondent, 
explains the most conspicuous trait of the people 
of the USSR. 


MindsrentyandtheSchools | Court Clerk Admits Jury Notices 


for free public schools in his country. 


A Short Stor Not Sent to Negro, Jewish Areas} 


“The Higher Truth,” by Alan Max. 


All these and other features, including a page on home-making, | —— See Page 3 
a page for kids, and comment on current literary, moving picture, 
theatrical and musical developments—— | 


IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION 
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Layoffs, Break 


In Farm Prices 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Temple U. Brass Rattles its Sabres. 


course in military tactics and strat- 
egy has been introduced. 
Thus the ideas of a “barracks.2m~~< 
state” are introduced to the cam- 
pus, while ideas shoving the road 
to peace and security are banned. 


The Temple YPA has already 
called upon the entire campus— 
students and faculty alike—to sup- 
port them in their bid for a charter. 
They should be aided in every 
way possible. For theirs is the 
fight for academic freedom — for 
peace. ; 
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Philadelphia Citizens Committee 
for Dewey and Warren. 

Thus we have the familiar com- 
bination of the military and big 
business running a large educa- 
tional institution, Temple Uni- 
versity. 


its own program—the war program 
of American reaction. 

On its Board of Trustees are an 
admiral and general, Draemel and 
Hausman, as well as H. W. Pren- 
tiss, Jr., former president of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers and ace union buster. 


A member of the Pew family is 
also a_ trustee; while Temple’s 
president, Dr. Robert L. Johnson, 
formerly held a high post in Henry 
B. Luce’s Time-Life-Fortune em- 
pire, and was chairman of the 


perhaps have objectives and meth- 
ods not in harmony with those of 
an educational institution.” 

‘ This is the heart of the matter— 
YPA’s program, its fight for jobs 
for youth, for peace, against regi- 
mentation of the youth, greater aid 
to education, for the rights of labor 
and the Negro people. 

* 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY is at- 
tempting to prevent this program— 


these ideas—from reaching the stu- 
dents. It would like to substitute 


By Norman Anderson 
PHILADELPHIA. — The 
latest blow to academic free- 
dom comes from Temple Uni- 
versity where a faculty com- 
mittee, vetoing the decition 
of the student governing body, re- 
fused the Young Progressives of 
America a campus charter. | 
The reason: Its “policies, pro- 
os and techniques are very 


argely prescribed by ... agencies 
outside the University . . . which 


* 


THEY HAVE already put their 
program into effect at Temple. For 
the first time military training 
through an ROTC has been made 
compulsory for all freshmen and a 


Store Allen Picketed 
Hires Ist Negroes 


PHILADELPHIA.—On the eve of Harold Allen's trial 
tor picketing Woolworth’s South Philadelphia store to get jobs 


tor Negroes, this store last week hired its first Negro salesgirl. 
~? This made the third “Wool- 
| worth store where Jimcrow 

=| has been cracked by the progres- 
Sive groups that started the cam- 
paign last year. 


ee mee 


— Angry Crowd Tries to Halt 
Cop Beating Negro Woman 


PHILADELPHIA. — An angry crowd, halting traffic for several blocks, tried to 
rescue a Negro woman from gun-waving police who were beating her at 11th and Colum- 
bia Sts., late Saturday night, February 5. The protesting crowd of several hundred persons 


surged out of nearby homes and * 
stores, but wads dispersed by about 
a dozen police carrying drawn-|§ 
revolvers. | 

Two Negro men, one of whom|— 
attempted to halt the brutal beat- 
ing of the woman, Mrs. Bertha | eager 
Thomas, were themselves so badly |g amu 
battered by police that the wife of | aamE 
one of them said she could hardly |8 
recognize her husband the next day 
in-court. | : eae 

Mrs. Thomas, 29, of 12th Street|} .. 
near Thompson and. the two men,|}) =. ke 
Harry Davis, 29, 1518 N. 12th St.,}f = 
and James McCullough, 32, 1621 ae Son hee ee at 
N. 10th Street, were held for court}}.. En 
without bail on charges of “inciting|f SE eer 
to riot.” : Boe e 

In addition, Mrs. Thomas ac-|f =" 
cused of mayhem, assault and bat- |} 
tery, and attempt to kill. Patrol-|} 
man Joseph Lowry claimed she bit |}. 
him as he was “holding’ her, and |f: 
that six stitches had to be taken in|}: 
his right hand. % 

The victims .are being held in-|fe= 
communicado. a 

Mrs. McCullough, wife of one |i@e2 
of. the victims, told The Penn-|k@ 
sylvania Worker: “My husband and{ff 
I had to get off the trolley because |§ 
there was a crowd blocking the: 
street. As we passed by we saw the 
police beating a Negro woman,]} 
Mrs. McCullough said: ‘It’s a damn | fim 
Shame for cops to beat a woman |i 
like that.” ‘ 

“We turned down Alder Street, /§ 
walking away from the crowd,|f 
when a red car came after us. A 
policeman got out and said to my/§ 
husband: ‘So you don’t like it,’ and |f 
started beating him up. 

“They put. him in the car and 
took him away. The next day I 
could hardly recognize him in 
court, he looked so bad. His eyes 
were all swollen and closed and he 
was full of scars.” Mrs. McCul- 
lough said she had not been per- 
mitted to see her husband in jail. 


Mrs. Annie Davis, mother of 
four children aged from_ five 
months to four years, said her hus- 
band was a presser in a German- 
town tailor shop, but that she was 
penniless and without food for her 


Steel Area Layoffs Hit New High 


ALLENTOWN — Mass _layoffs 
have pushed this city to third place 


NEGRO SALESGIRLS are 
now working at 17th and Susque- 
“amet ihenna, 23rd and Columbia in 
|| North Philadelphia; Point Breeze 

| and Dickinson Sts; this is the South 

: Philadelphia store in front of which 
19-year-old Allan was arrested 
on the. picket line, charged with 
“inciting to riot.” .If convicted he 


faces a severe prison term. 
* 


A PROTEST CAMPAIGN was 
developing last week, urging 
Mayor Bernard Samuel to take 
action in having charges against — 
Allen dropped. Speakers got a 
warm response from a number of 
churches and unions. A sound 
truck. toured the neighborhood 
where Allen lives, 20th and Whar- 
ton sts., and hundreds there signed 
petitions and donated to the de- 
fense funds. Among other street 
meetings, one was held last Satur- 
day in front of the store where the 
| Negro. salesgirl was hired last 
week. Allen was slated to go on 
trial Thursday, Feb. 17. 
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Philly transit strikers picket at Luzerne barn as 12,000 CIO 
| transport workers stage countrys first big fourth round wage . 
fight. See story, page ——. : 7 ) 


W HY did Harold Allen have to picket? : 
A friend of ours, a guy with his heart in the right place in 
an academic sort of way, put this question to us in all seriousness 


the other day. : ) | 

“Look,” he said, “these kids from the Young Progressives go 
out month after month and picket the Woolworth store in South 
Philly. So finally the management gives in and the store hires a 
couple of Negro clerks. Fine! Im al] for it. But, in the process, 
this Negro boy, Harold Allen, gets arrested and indicted for 
“inciting to riot.” It’s a fantastic and outrageous charge, of course, 


but—” 
e 


WE TRIED to set the record straight for-eur friend. We told 
him that, so far as we know, the FEPC ordinance in this city hasn't 
yet been enforced. And that the South Philly Woolworth store 

offers a prize example of how our “law enforcement officials 
Operate. ... : : : 
They keep hands off the big business firm which 
violating the law... . 
_ And they crack down with force and violence on the work- 
- ingclass citizen who is taking active steps to see that a progressive 
law is upheld. 


took a pen knife from her hand, 
and said to the police: “You don’t 
have to beat her like that.” There- 
upon, they started beating him and 
arrested him. 


Lowry, witnesses said, held a 
crowd of several hundred at bay 
with a drawn revolver as they tried 
to rescue Bertha Thomas. Other 
officers soon arrived and chased 
the crowd with drawn revolvers. 


children with her husband in jail. 
She said she was unable to visit 
him, and only saw him terribly 
beaten during the magistrate’s 
hearing. 3 

Eyewitnesses told The Worker 
the trouble started when Patrol- 
man Lowry tried to arrest Bertha 
Thomas and began beating her. 
The crowd then began to gather 
and protest. Davis, witnesses said, 


is brazenly 


of Allentown workers have turned ® 


to the Bethlehem steel mill for 


= @ 


situation here is paralleled only by 
IT’S BEEN almost a year now since the FEPC ordinance was 


the depression days of 1933-34. 


in Pennsyivania as far as the num- 
ber of unemployed workers is con- 
eerned. | 

Total unemployment benefit 
claims have risen from 5,853 in 
December of 1947 to 18,213 as of 
January, 1949, according to the 
Pennsylvania State Employment 

Service. These figures, however, 
do not include jobless workers 
whose benefits have expired and 
those working short weeks. 

' Hardest hit were workers at the 
_ Mack Motor Co. Layoffs brought 
_ total Mack Co.employment from a 
peak of 5,000 last March to the 
present all-time-low of 800. Vet- 


Layoffs have even reached: workers 
with seniority going as far back 
as 1926 and 1927. : 

The Western Electric Co. plant 
here “greeted” its 2500 office and 
shop workers with a new speed- 
up method after Christmas—the 
bonus system. Immediately, lay- 
offs began without regard to 
seniority. Twelve hundred | are 
now employed at Western Electric, 
while speed-up continues. | 

* 


BETHLEHEM—STEEL WORK- 
ERS here are beginning to feel 
the impact of mass layoffs in 
nearby Allentown. : 


‘job. The Mae 


eran Mack workers say tie laybff, 
. 


work. The copany has taken ad- 
vantage of this influx of labor by 
attepting to use the jobless to un- 
dercut the wages and conditions 
of Bethlehe steel workers. 

For example, the Mack Motor 
Company in Allentown reduced its 
working force from a _ peak of 
5,000 to the present 800. _Top- 
notch welders, with high ratings 
at the Mack Co. applied’ for jobs 
at Bethlehem Steel and were given 
“C” ratings. 

As a result the “A” rated Beth- 
lehem Steel welder is now threat- 
ened with being pushed out of a 

E welders can: do 


‘A’ work at “CQ” ‘yating wages, : . are | 


,:just on the FEPC—or on any 
-movement—to insure‘equal job ‘rights: im’ this city; 


enacted by a reluctant City Council. The bill became law March 
12, 1948, after one of the broadest campaigns by the peaple this 
city has ever seen. 

Our liberal friend, who now questions the wisdom of picket- 
ing Woolworth’s, was one of the thousands who participated in 
the FEPC campaign here last year. Furthermore, he will undoubt- 
edly join in the 1949 campaign for a state-wide FEPC law. And, 
if such a law is enacted, again he will sit back and figure. . . . “It’s 
the law now .. . I don’t have to bother any more , . , let the state 
take care of violators. 7, .”~ 

Up till the last minute, during the FEPC campaign last year, 
there was evidence that city councilmen were trying to scuttle the 
bill. Fighting the ordinance in the background, according to re- 
porters for the Negro press, were a number of big business concerns 
—including the Bell Telephone Company.. -. 

Surely, this is a broad enough hint that we cannot depend 
“agency . but :a: fighting peoples’ 


3 ‘ t- 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The Worker Stories 
Get Housing Repairs 


PHILADELPHIA. — It took a series of news stories in 
the Pennsylvania Worker to do it, but toilets are being fixed 


and 


‘URAL, 
TO ICAL AND 
OTHERWISE... 


By Margaret Winslow 


THIS THURSDAY (Febru- 
ary 24) the Contemporary 


Dance group is presenting a 
recital at Plays and Players, 1714 
Delancey St. 


The first part of the program, 
“How to look at modern dance,” 
will interpret and. explain various 
types of modern dance. The sec- 
ond half will consist of dances by 
members of the company. 

Elfrieda Mahler will present a 
dance based upon a coal mine dis- 
aster. George Britton will accom- 
pany Miss Mahler, with his guitar. 
Admission: $1.10. 


o e 


THE PEOPLES SONGS “Free 
and Equal Hoot” will take place 
(conditions permitting) this Satur- 
day (February 19) at Grand Fra- 
ternity Hall, 1628 Arch St., at 8:00 
S 
It is often said that one of the 
reasons grand opera seems pretty 
remote to most people is because’ 
majoreworks are présented in Ger- 
man, French or Italian. 

For’ this reason the American 
Opera Company is to be congratu- 
lated for its policy of presenting 
the classic operas in English. This 
Tuesday, February 22, the Ameri- 
can Opera Company will present 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” at the 
Academy of Music. Tickets: $1.00, 
$3.90, tax included. Starts 
promptly at 8. 


* . 


* 


AT. THE University Museum, 
34th. and Spruce Sts., this Sunday: 
“Picturesque Scandinavia,” a trav- 
elouge movie taking you on a tour 
of Sweden, Norway, Denmark. It’s 
a cinch that no aspects of the peo- 
ples’ struggles in. Scandinavia will 
be reflected in this one. But if you 
like pretty scenery and _ happy|‘ 
maidens footing it on the village 
green,, its free, so what can you 
lose? (Starts at 3 p.m.). 


© . ° 


AT THE Art Miseum, 26th and 
the ‘Parkway, this Saturday and 
Sunday: Onward and upward with 
-the: mystery movie and this week 
the hardboiled thriller “Murder My 
Sweet” with Dick Powell as the 
tough detective. Admission free, 
performances at 1 and 3 p.m. 


SA [ SAVE UP 


TO 65% 
SPECIALS 


The American was on sale 
—Howard Fast $3.00 $ .59 
The Real FDR 
—Foner 2.50 79 
Road: to Calvary—2 vol. edition 
—Alexis Tolstoy 6.00 
Reports from Red: China 
—Forman 2.50 
Napoleon's Invasion of Russia 
—Tarle 3.00 
European Crossroads 
—Ilya Ehrenbourg 2.00 
From the Banks of the 
—Volga 2.00 
Wayward. Pressman 
—Liebling 2.50 
Southern Exposure—Stetson 
Kennedy 3.00 
The Bulwark—Theodore 
Dreiser 2:50 .79 
Proud Destiny—Leon 
Feuchtwanger 3.50 1.49 


Progressive Booksho 


269-S. llth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone: Ki-5-9853 | 


.98 


2.79 


98 


Anita in te ainda 
. | PHILADELPHIA 
' SITUATION WANTED 


_ fSeeretary - Stenographer 
EIGHT Roreneg wi diversified: mee 
e complete Pray e, 
. ition 
‘ Phifa. 
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— are being made to broken floors, wet cellars, 


leaking roofs, broken plaster,. in 
many homes in South Philadel- 
phia. . 
Last week the Progressive Party 
decided to hold a series of meet- 
ings in the 30th Ward to broaden 
the drive for improved housing 
conditions in that area. The next 
meeting for this purpose will be 
held at Progresive Party headquar- 
ters, 2030 South st., this coming 
Thursday, February 24, at 8 p. m. 
Tenants -who have _ benefitted 


Lombard st., who for eight months 
have been asking the landlord to 
fix a broken toilet on the second 
floor. Today, two weeks after the 
complaint was publicized in The 
Worker, it can be reported that the 


ceiling in the third floor mes 
ment is also being repaired. 


from the campaign include 6 fami- | 
lies in a tenement house at 2313 


toilet has been fixed. A_ leaking) 
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PACKARO BUILOING @« 


R. 8.8. CAROENTER, Ja.. PRasioant 
| MERGERT J. PENNOCK vice PRESIDENT -OENERAL MANACER 


fir. Norman Anderson 
Penna. Worker 

250 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear ur. Andersons 


yours. 


grams of social value, and as it 


becomes apparent that ‘current 
revenue will not begin to meet the 
needs of the people, government 
sources are prepared to pull addi- 
tional tax proposals from their 
sleeves. 

These proposals, which would 
shift the tax burden in Pennsyl- 
vania even more than at present 
onto the shoulders of the wage- 
earners, are outlined in a report, 
just published, by the Tax Studv 
Committee. The Committee was 
set up by the 1947 Legislature. 
Its job, in the words of the en- 
abling~act, is to recommend to the 
Legislature a “more scientific and 
equitable basis” for taxation, since 
‘our present tax structure unduly 
burdens industrial enterprise. 

* 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


In reply to your recent telegram to cur club, we are 
glad to inform you thet our feelings are identical with 
vr. Carpenter has always made it a policy to 
—- the Phillies without regerd to rece, color of 


creed. ; 
| ; Sincerely, 


Plot Soak-the-Poor Taxes 


HARRISBURG.—A tax drive against the people, far beyond anything vind pro- 
posed in Governor Duff's budget, is being prepared behind the scenes. As criticism mounts 
against the Governor's inadequate provisions for schools, hospitals, housing and other pro- 


PHILADELPHIA 2.PA. 
* 


Nathan nathan lb 


Director of Public helations 


ae 
for big business, the committee 


makes the following proposals: 


1. THAT all school districts be 
limited to real estate and per 
capita taxes. This, it points out, 
would entail denying to Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh school boards 
the right they now have to levy 
mercantile and personal property 
taxes. The personal property tax is 
a tax on stocks and bonds. | 
2. THAT local government 
(cities, towns and first-class town- 
ships) be limited to wage and 
salary taxes, per capita taxes, and 
{axes upon unincorporated (usually 
small) business and _ professional 
activity. 

3. THAT the state itself levy a 
retail sales and use tax. Also re- 


commended is a_ constitutional 


OPENLY out to save tax money 


amendment to permit a state-wide 


taxes on corporate profits. Yet it is 


| graduated income tax. 
! * 


WITH THE EXCEPTION of 
the graduated income tax, which 
yrogressives have been urging for 
many years, there is not a recor- 
mendation in the entire report 
which will not hit hardest and most 
unfairly at the wage-eamer, the 
unemployed and the very poor. 

Notably missing from the re- 
port is any mention of increased 


estimated that if corporate mcome 
were taxed 10 percent, as it was in 
1936, Pennsylvania would gain an 
increase of $75,000,000 in tax 
revenue.; 

Since 1936, corporate income 
taxes have been consistently de- 
creased, by Pennsylvania's corpo- 
ration-dominated Legislature, to 
their present low of four i nn 


ILA LEADERS BLOCKED IN ANTI- NEGRO DRIVE | 


PHILADELPHIA.—Leaders of the International Longshoremen’ss Ass 0 ciation, 
AFL, were charged last week with attempting to drive Negro longshoremen off Phila- 
However, they are meeting with tough resistance from a group 


of- 680 Negro rank and file dockers. The: fight 
began last week when the leadership of ILA 
Local 1292, dominated by Paul “Polly” Baker, 


: delphia’ s waterfront. 


local arm of president 


val ‘King’ 
a resolution through a 


ocal mem 


members. 


Dues-paying card-holders were to shape-up 


afterward and get the jobs that 


but many have been paying dues 
into the local for a long time, s 
nine years. 


tion. 


AFTER MUCH haggling, th 


as book-holders. 


giving preference on all jobs to book-holding 


Cards are merely work permits issued by the 
union, Most Negro dockers are only card-carriers, 


A group of 680 card-carrying Negro dockers, 
however, immediately united and got a lawyer 
to swear out an injunction against the union lead- 
ership, in an effort to halt this type of discrimina- 


finally agreed to give card-ho ders the same rights 
The agreement, however, 
merely verbal and does not prevent future at- 


front. 
Ryan, jammed 
bership meeting 


! week, 
were left. 


and assessments 
ome as high as — 


e union leaders 


is 


tempts to drive the Negro ideal off the water- 


The preference ruling is seen by rank and 
filers as Ryan’s method of handling the job slump 
which has put two-thirds of Philadelphia’s 6,500 
dockers out of work or on a two- or three-day 


Meanwhile, progressive rank and filers were _ 
calling for unity of Negro and white book-holders 
and card-holders to prevent splitting of their 
ranks, whic hthey said can only help the bosses 
chisel still more on rates and working conditions. 

FOUR YEARS .AGO the Longshore union 
here was 75 percent Negro and 25 percent white. 
At that time, ILA Jeaders began giving books only 
to white longshoremen. Today, the membershi 
composition is said to be 60 percent Negro an 
40 percent white. _ 

Rank and filers are demanding that withhold- 
ing books from Negro. dockers and discriminating 


against them be stopped. 


Allentown UE Local 


Organizes Jobless 


| ALLENTOWN. — Local 128, 
CIO. United . Electrical Workers, 
has taken the lead here in setting 


Piup an organization to meet the 


needs of unemployed workers hit 
by the current wave of layoffs. 

, The first meeting of the local’s 
unemployment committee was held 


with laid off workers of the Garnet} 


Chemical Co...and the Allentown 
Record Co. 


The following plans. were 
mapped outs 


(1) To see that all workers re- 
ceive unemployment compensa- 
tion. 


(2) To make sure that all get the 
vacation pay to which they are en- 
titled under contract provisions. 

(3) A committee was elected to 
begin visiting State legislators from 
this area and press for higher com- 
$|pensation benefits, improved State 
labor laws and pensions, etc.. 


Do your shop-mates know 
about “penthouse juries”? And 
how to fight for a democratic 
], Jary system? If not,‘ introduce 
* ghent 'to:thé, Daily Worker,:': * | 


Civil Rights Congreus 


Calls Emergency Meet 

PHILADELPHIA. — An emer-| 
gency conference to safeguard 
civil liberties has been called for|' 
next Friday, February 25, by the 
Civil Rights Congress. It will be 
held at the Stephen Girard Hotel 
at. 8 p.m. 

In its call to the conference, the 
CRC calls attention to the assault 
against civil liberties, and points 
to the threat to everyone if these 


| 


attacks sap the people go un- 
challenged.’ oy GES 


#4 
*) 


the — last 
$5,188,556 for the present session. : 
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Phillies Answer Pa. Worker 
On Hiring Negro Stars... 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia Phillies have answered the Pennsylvania 
Worker’s recent wire about hiring Negro ball players, saying they aim to strengthen 
their club without regard to “race, color or creed.” 


- | 


The Phillies public relations di- 
rector writes: “While we have 
been consistent with the above 


'|policy we have also operated on 


the theory of never signing a player 
unless we feel he is a definite 
major leaguer or at least has def- 
inite major league posibilities. 

What about Henry Simpson of 
the Philadelphia Stars, recently 
signed up by ‘the Cleveland In- 
dians? Simpson was pointed out 
to both Phillies and Athletics as a 
major leaguer by The Worker sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

But there are many more, right 
in Philly. Here, for example, are 
three players on the Philadelphia 
Stars, all definite major leaguers, 
according to local sports writers 
and folowers of the team: 
® Frank Austin, second baseman 
and shortstop. 
® Henry Miller, pitcher. 
® Archie Braithwaithe, outfielder. 

The Phillies don’t have to fly 
airplanes in search of Negro stars, 
as Cleveland owner Bill Veeck did 
a few weks ago in tracking down 


a Negro star in Puerto Rico and 


signing him’ under the nose of a 
Yankee scout. 

They don’t even have a long 
walk, in case the transit strike is 
stil on, to find Negro stars. All 
they have to do is to put their 
policy into life, as they could have 
done, say, with Roy Campanella 


of the Brooklyn Dodgers whose — 


home is a few squares from Shibe 


Park. 
Fans should let the Phillies know 


they want them to scout and hire 


Negro stars in their home town so 
that Philadelphia can be added to 
democracy’s honor roll. 


Housing Program 


Subsidizes Profits 
HARRISBURG. — Lost in the 
clamor over Governor Duff's inade- 


quate provisions for a low cost 


housing program is the fact that 
once again, health, welfare and 


education appropniations have been 
cut to the bone. 

The budget falls in line with the 
increased federal expenditures for 


military purposes. 
for the Department of Military 
Affairs jumped from $3,250,000 in 
legislative session 


Duff's housing program, given 
top play in most newspapers, turns 
out upon examination to be merely 
a means of: guaranteeing profits for 
insurance and _ trust ' companies 
which thus far have not built a 
single low rent home in this state. 


Duff asked for. a $15,000,000 
subsidy to these firms, as an in- 
centive to building $50,000,000 in 
low cost homes. He DID NOT ask 
for one cent to actually build 
homes. 


It was reported that the 
$15,000,000 is intended only to 
underwrite the four percent return 
usually demanded by private build- 
ers on their investments. It should 
be noted that only recently Presi- 
dent Truman declared that even a 
three percent return is too much. 


The $50,000,000 expected to be 
raised through Duffs proposal 
would scarcely dent the housin 
shortage in this state. It woul 
build little more than 6,000 homes, 
to be rented at $50 a month — that 
is, to the middle income group. 

But it is the lowest income group 
which most desperately needs 
housing subsidation. | 


UAW Wins Ford 


CANTON, O.—The United Auto 
Workers, CIO, has won bargaining 
rights at the Ford plant here. The 


{vote was' UAW 669 and “AFL 6a)! / 


Appropriations | 


to . , 


-_ 


ll 
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Call S foppages in Big UE Shops 


GE WORKERS FORCE 
GRIEVANCES ACTION 


PHILADELPHIA. — Workers at the giant 
General Electric Plant in Southwest Philadelphia 
last week voted to call department-wide work 
stoppages to force the company to settle grievances 
promptly. : 

THIS ACTION was taken at a special mem- 
bership meeting of GE Local 119, CIO United 
Electrical Workers. 

A number of UE sieunllers said it expressed 
the disgust of GE workers with the failure of the 
company to settle more than 450 grievances which 
have piled up at the plant in the past four months. 

Prior to the meeting a stoppage in one GE 
department forced the company to settle a griev- 
ance on union terms. This helped to convince 
many workers that if grievances are taken up and 
backed by rank and file action they can be won. 

The meeting was called on two days notice 
as a result of mounting pressure from Local 119’s 
membership. There was a good turnout although 
the local’s leaders did little to mobilize the rank 
and file for the meeting. Many workers charged 
they deliberately wanted to sidetrack a rank and 
file movement on speedup and grievances. 

THE LOCAL’S executive board had no pro- 
gram to recommend to the membership, accord- 
ing to workers. President Ted Ford, however, 
proposed a program of guerilla warfare composed 
of stoppages in departments to force prompt set- 
tlement of grievances. 

His proposals were opposed by Clayton 
Dechant, leader of a group in the local which 
backs the policies of James Carey and Harry 
Block, disrupters repudiated at a number of suc- 
cessive UE conventions. Despite Dechant’s red- 
baiting attacks on national UE leaders, the mem- 
bership voted overwhelmingly in beak of Ford's 
propa 


UE LOCAL 155 
WINS PAY HIKES 


PHILADELPHIA.— Workers in four shops 
having contracts with UE Local 155 have won wage 
increases ranging from eight to 15 cents an hour, 
the union reported last week. 


At the same time the local is pushing plans to 
protect its members put out of work by the current 
wave of layoffs. 

Employes of the Electro-Nite Carbon Co., 
which recently signed its first contract with Local 
155, won pay hikes of eight to 15 cents and other 
benefits after a six-day strike. 

Pay hikes were also won by employes of the 
Taylor Lock Co., the Robert Nagle Co. and Levene 
Motors Co. 

The local has scheduled a mass alien of all 
unemployed members of Local 155, where a cam- 
paign will be planned for increased unemployment 
compensation benefits and enactment of adequate 
meme — 


RCA LOCAL HITS 
PHILCO DISRUPTERS 


PHILADELPHIA.—Members of Philco Local 
101, CIO United Electrical Workers, have learned 
that their officers aré attempting to disrupt a 

. Sister local in the midst of mass layoffs which are 
putting thousands of Philco workers on the streets. 

THIS WAS made known in a leaflet distri- 
buted to Philco workers by RCA Local 103, 
Camden. The leaflet charged that officers of 
Local 101 had asked Philco workers at their 
Jan. 10 meeting to appropriate $1,000 for a 
“secret deal” within Local 103. | 

Both Philco and RCA workers have been hit 
hard by layoffs. Close to 2,000 Philco workers 
alone have been put out of work since December. 

Officers of the Philco local are supporters of 
Harry Block and James Carey, whose policies 
have been repudiated by successive national UE 
conventions. They have been frequent sources 
of disruption within the UE in this area. 

The leadership of the RCA local supports 
the progressive policies of the UE national and 
district leadership. _ 

IN A MESSAGE to the president of the 
Philco local, Frank Blechinger, Earl Fox, secre- 


tary of RCA Local 103’s executive board, stated 
the $1,000 would be used by disrupters in Local 


Hold the Fort 


103 to'try to improve their political, forties at il 
the bys Sadat oe ‘a a INDE: | 


——_ 


What Transit Strike Shows: 
Workers Will Fight for 4th Round Hikes 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA’ S rank and file transport workers have con- 
ducted the nation’s first major battle for fourth round wage 
increases in 1949. 

They have shown that workers today need, want and will 
fight for higher wages. Their fighting spirit, reflecting the mood 
of millions of industrial workers, is in direct contrast to the pol- 
icies of top labor leaders like Philip Murray, William Green and 
Walter Reuther, who have literally side-tracked the wage issue. 

The first union to pledge full support to the fighting transport 
workers was the UE, one of the few large unions now formulating 
its own program for fourth round wage increases. 

That wage raises for electrical workers and all other industrial 


workers are more imperative than ever can be seen from the fol-. 


lowing: 

In 1947, according to a government census, 4,000,000 fam- 
ilies earned less than $1,000. Another 6,000 000 families earned 
so than ‘$2,000. This adds up to about 30 percent of the popu- 
ation. 

Another 22 percent earned less than $3,500 in 1947, or less 
than what the government says is required for minimum living 
standards for a family of four. 

Workers in that year were still making some overtime. In 
1948, with most overtime eliminated, workers’ living standards went 
down still further. Workers in small electrical, machine and metal 
shops, for example, had their earnings reduced from $300 to $500. 

Now come layoffs. Two thousand Philco workers are laid 
off. Six hurtdred Exide workers- are unemployed. Five hundred 
or more Proctor workers are out, while several thousand RCA 
— in Camden, many living in Philadelphia, are also seeking 
jobs 


jobless. 
Certainly these minmoloved and those with reduced incomes 


from short work weeks are no customers for radios, television 
sets, refrigerators and electrical appliances. 
=“ Unless the purchasing power of these workers, employed and 
unemployed, is raised, even the limited security they have now 
will be wiped out. The “recession” will recede still further, per- 
haps into the crisis stage. 
This explains why industrial workers throughout the country, 


- among them electrical workers, are pressing for wage hikes of 
| 25-30 cents an hour. 


Rank and file automobile workers, for example, are taking 
issue with Walter Reuther’s policy of sidetracking the wage fight. 
Many locals are raising the demand for a 30 cent wage increase 
and a 30-hour week. 

Unions, at the same time, are beginning to call upon the State 
Legislature, to raise unemployment compensation benefits to at 
least $35 weekly. They are also demanding that the length of 
time benefits are to be received be increased to at least 26 weeks. 

Wage’ raises and greater unemployment benefits are the or- 


der of the day, 


anno! ee 


Hundreds more from small metal and machine shops are 


PROTEST RATE CUTS 
AT- WESTINGHOUSE 


EAST PITTSBURGH.—With pay envelopes 
cut by rate chiseling and high prices, workers in 
the huge Westinghouse plant here have pulled 
a series of work stoppages and grievance protests 
in the past month. 

The fight is seen by many of the plant’s 16,000 
workers as a prelude to contract | negotiations 
scheduled for April between Local 601, CIO 
United Electrical Workers and the company. 

Highlights of the grievance fight were the 
recent one-day stoppages in I Building over cuts 
in classifications and in Section C over cuts in 
incentive values. 

The protests have even spread to police 
guards who didn’t work for one week in support 
of their demand for additional pay when they 
were forced to report to work 10 to 15 minutes 
ahead of their scheduled working time. 


They returned after a week and the union is 
reported to have negotiated gains for them of an 
extra five cents an hour. 


BEEFS KEY 
IN 601 POLL 


EAST PITTSBURGH. — The current rank and 
file fight on grievances at the Westinghouse plant 
here is considered the key to the progressive vic- 
tory in Local 601’s Steward Council elections. . 

SHOP STEWARDS who elected Tom Fitz- 
patrick Chief Steward after his defeat in the yvace 
for local president, showed they have little con- 
fidence that Local 601’s new right wing officers 
will fight for the day to day demands and griey- 
ances of the workers. ; 

This was also a big factor in enabling pro- 
gressives to poll about 40 percent of the votes in | 

the local-wide elections, despite the intense bar- 
rage of red-baiting directed at them. Fitzpatsick 
lost to Philip Conahan 8,324 to 5,214. 

All the Local’s general officers and the execu- 
tive board, except for three members, are con- 
trolled by the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. 

The shop stewards, closest of all officers to 
the men in the shop, reflected the spirit of the 
rank and file by electing outstanding progressives 
to provide effective and consistent leadership in 
the fight for higher wages and improved working 
conditions. 


STEEL AREA HITS TOP 
IN WORKER SUB DRIVE 


BETHLEHEM. Over 200 og gl 
The Pennsylvania Worker, 80 of them from steel 
workers, have put this Bethlehem Steel area over 
the top in the ‘most successful sub drive ever con- 
ducted in the Lehigh Valley region. 

Bilt Hood, Communist Party oragnizer here, 
announced that the original goal of 125 subs was 
reached before Jan. 15. When this original dead- 
line in the national campaign for 40,000 new read- 
ers was extended, the section raised its sights to 
200, and exceeded even this figure. 

How was it done? The job was aided con- 
siderably by the special steel edition of The Penn- 
sylvania Worker which first appeared several weeks 
ago. 

Bill Hood said: “stories on the roll grinders and 
holiday pay here went over big. The workers saw 


-the Pennsylvania Worker fighting in their interests 


and they like it. 

“At first we had a small percentage of steel 
subs. But the appearance of the steel page brought 
a big spurt. One worker whose sub was about to 
run out wanted it renewed immediately after read- 


ing that page. 

“Now the job is,” Hood said, “to continue to 
get articles in The Worker on these things which 
directly affect the men in the shops. Were going 


to follow up every new reader, every contact and 
make this the best read paper in the Lehigh Valley.” 
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han 2 Sections, Section 1 


Can You Inherit Cancer? 


* J. B. S. Haldane, the distinguished British scientist, 
discusses a subject of life-and-death concern to 


millions. 


Howard Fast 


Writes about Cardinal Spellman’s 
Mindszenty. 


Soviet Confidence 


Ralph Parker, well-known foreign correspondent, 
explains the most conspicuous trait of the people 
of the USSR. 


Mindszenty and the Schools 


I. Revai, an Hungarian Marxist, describes the fight 
for free public schools in his country. 


A Short Story 


“The Higher Truth,” by Alan Max. 


defense of . 


All these and other features, including a page on home-making, 
a page for kids, and comment on current literary, moving picture, 
theatrical and musical developments—— 


IN THE MAGAZINE SECTION 
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Court Clerk Admits Jury Notices 
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Not Sent to Negro, Jewish Areas} 


——See Page 3— 
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CALUMET COMMUNISTS 
MAP STEEL WAGE DRIV 


By Hugh McGilvery 


__ GARY, Ind.—The children of too many Calumet area steelworkers are switching to 
‘beans. Meat’s too high for present wages. Overtime and sixth days, which disguiséd and_ 
cushioned the hunger level, and straight-time wage rates of the “boom’ years, have all but 
Hun- © : 


disappeared since Jan. 1. 
dreds of comparatively highly-paid 


men are being demoted to lower: 


classifications as their jobs are 
taken over or abolished by new 
machines and _ production — teck- 
niques. | 

In the smaller plants, like Cal- 
umet Steel Castings, as many as 
half the working force has been 
Jaid off due to new conveyer sys- 
tems and machines, to introduction 
of piece work, as well as to cut- 
backs in fabricating plants. 

That these conditions exist and 
are developing throughout the 
Gary-East Chicago steel sub-dis- 
tricts was made abundently clear 
by the compared experiences 0 
Lake County's Communist steel- 
workers during a four Hour ‘ con- 
ference Sunday, Feb. 6. 

* 


AN IMMEDIATE DEMAND 
for a substantial wage raise is, 
the conference agreed, labor's best 
protection against deepening un- 
employment and further wage cuts 
by speed-up. Although a 5 per- 
ceht increase is being hinted for 
this years negotiations, the Com- 
munist steelworkers declared that 
30 or 40 cents is much nearer the 
raise desperately needed by hourly 

id workers. : 

Weekly take-home pay has been 
reduced far more than 5 percent 
by shortened work weeks and 
increased output. Five percent, 
therefore, is not the basis for ne- 
gotiating wage raises. 

Five percent is the basis for 
negotiating slow starvation. 

Scrap bumers for Inland’s No. 
2 Open Hearth, one among dozens 
ot examples cited at the confer- 
ence, were slashed from 115 men 
to 45, two weeks before Christmas. 
The daily pay of those remaining 
has -been brought down to one- 
third less than it was a year ago. 
No. 2 Open Hearth’s tonnage out- 
put remains the same. 

That all the steel companies 
are well able to raise wages much 
higher than the 30 or 40 cents an 
hour is unquestioned and doesnt 
figure in this years demand. In- 
land Steel's 38 million net profit, 
nine million more than last year’s 
all-time high of 29 million; U. S. 
Steel’s record. 189 million (of 
which 55 million was salted away 
under a new disguise called_“ac- 
celerated depriciation’!); make 
wage raises “within a reasonable 

| profit structure” a ridiculous limit- 
~ ation on. demands. 

Taking up various proposed de- 
mands for health and _ welfare 
plans as well as pensions, the 
Communist steelworkers, most of 
whom helped found and build the 
union, agreed that the fight must 
be waged for company-financed 
plans. A number of Communists 


fition for a-3c fare raise. - 


| 


On Fare Hike 


fit atits last meeting to postpone 


This leaf 
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CALUMET 


| GARY, Indiana.—With 300 peo- 


Bia mass protest meeting against the 
leaders of the Communist Party, 


‘into high gear in the Calumet. 


' 


Crowds Force 
Council Stall 


__ GARY, Ind. -- With the Gary 
Post-Tribune publicly confessing 


men favor the bus fare increase, 
the Gary City Council again saw 


a vote on the Gary Railways peti- 


The main reason for the new 
delay was the presence of over 100 
“irate” citizens who packed. the 
council chambers to remind the 
city fathers that the people of 


increase despite the passage of 
time and a_ hoped-for “loss of| 
memory.” | 

With the right-wing labor lead- 
ership suddenly silent where they 
had loud for an: increase be- 
fore, it became evident to Gary} 
progressives that a Pearl Harbor 
was soon to be attempted. This 
time it was the Gary Community 
‘Club of the Communist. Party 
which-Paul-Revered the community 
with a’ leaflet distributed at the 
churches the Sunday before the 
Monday night council meeting. 
| leaflet, headlined “Eternal 
Vigilance Is the Price of Pork 
‘Chops,” proved that the 3c fare 
raise. would cost the average work- 
ers family betwen $50 and $90 a 
year—quite a few pork chops—and 
warned that the partial vietory pre- 
viously ‘won would be jeopardized 
if the péople relaxed their vigilance 


now. 


warmed that attempts to hitch 
financing of these schemes to pro- 
duction alone is short-sighted and 
foolish in the face of the period 
of falling. production into which 
the country is headed. 

Reports from all the mills in- 
dicate that the companies have 
ceased hiring Negroes, and that 
the union leadership is doing noth- 
ing effective to break down com- 
pany policies of discrimination. 
The conference declared that a 
united fight for the rights of Negro | 
steelworkers was essential to main- 
taining and_ strengthening the 
unity of steelworkers. for a suc- 
cessful wage fight. : 

The Conference concluded by 
adopting a series of motions and 
recommendations designed to rally 
the rank and file of the steel union 
for a movement to force the union 
to act now on the wage fight. 


L 


(See summary below.) 


Here Are Communist Proposals : 
For the Steel Wage Drive 


1. Adopt resolutions in departments demanding minimum of 30 


cents flat’ wage increase now. 


delegations to wage policy committee mebers, local union leaders, 
as well as to sub-district and district directors. 

. Resolutions and wires from local unions to Phil Murray and Inter- 
tional Office strongly voicing demand for substantial wage in- 


crease. 


. Meetings of progressive steel workers to unify efforts to get 
maximum results along lines of one and two. 

. Demand the union break the company policy of refusing to hire 
Negro workers, thereby strengthening the union's unity \for the 


wage fight. 


. Begin a fighting policy now to solve grievances and thereby get 


up steam for the wage fight. 


. Propose a union mass publicity campaign showing why workers 
need a big wage boost now, and enlist support of the community 


behind that fight. 


In addition, the Communist wage conférence decided to issue 
a large amount of material at mill gates, secure ads and radio 
__ ime, and to build the Worker circulation as 


Reinforce these demands with 


aids’ 


that a majority of the city council- |. 


Gary were still opposed to the fare} 


nounced 
Foreign News Editor of The 
Worker, will speak in Gary on 


the wage fight. | 
eB S-0 js) a 


at fA 
- — _ 


his recently, cempleted. trip! ‘ 


siHill! 


Cited as a home front heroine for her. numerous 
patriotic activities during the anti-axis war, commended 
by former Mayor Finnerty for her civic activity, by vari- 
ous CIO officials for her service to the labor movement, 
by Negro and national group leaders for her labers on 
behalf of civil rights, Katherine Hyndman ‘is now being 
persecuted by the Justice Department which seeks her 
deportation. Above are a few of the many eitations award- 
ed Mrs. Hyndman for her war service. ; 


YOUTH SMASH JIM-CROW AT 


INDIANA HARBOR THEATRES 


fields for democracy. 


EAST. CHICAGO, Indiana.—An 
Especially significant, and es- 


important victory for democracy 
and the equal rights of the Negro 
people has been scored here with 
the capitulation of theatre owners 
io demands that segregation of 
Negroes be ended. 

Months of picketting, in biting 
cold, in rain and snow, by young 
members of the NAACP Youth 
Council and the Young Progres- 
sives of Lake County, finally won 
the battle. | 

With the backing of the Pro- 
gressive Party and of Inland Local 
1010 of the steel union, which con- 
tributed $50.00 to the fight, the 
militant youth battered down the 
walls of segregation to score a 
triumph which has _ encouraged 
them to move on to new battle- 


of Negro and white youth 
achieved in the midst of _ this 
fight. In this respect, YPA played 
an outstanding role in the mobili- 
zation of white youth, most of 
whom participated in such a fight 
for the first time in thier lives. 
Encouraged by this example of 
what a fighting policy and unity 
can do, the young people are turn- 
ing their eyes to other “walls of 
Jericho” that need battering down. 
Leaders of YPA indicate they are 
particularly concerned with prob- 
lems of employment of young 
people, both Negro and white, and 


tunities for young Negro women. 


Joseph Starobin 
To Speak in Gary 


GARY, Ind.—Labor Press Com- 
mittee, recently formed in the 
Calumet to support such workers’ 
papers as The Worker, has an- 


through Europe. 

Worker readers, who know 
Starobin through his regular popu- 
lar column, will have an oppor- 
tunity to get the truth about the 
‘cold war’ and actual conditions 
in Europe first-hand from a skilled 
observer and analyist. 

Appearing together with Star- 
obin, George Sandy, State Chair- 
man of the Indiana Communist 
Party, will make his first public 
address in the Calumet. 

The meeting will take place on 
Tuesday, March 1, 7:30 p.m. at 
Hungarian Hall, 1621 W. 14 Ave., 
just west of Grant St., Gary In- 


diana. All Worker readers and 
their friends are welcome. 


Calumet Edition 
THE WORKER 


Send all material, letters and 
subscriptions for the Calumet 
Edition to 1088 Broadway, Room 
>», Gary, Indiana, Phone: Gary 
3-1021. | 
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JOSEPH STAROBIN 


that Joseph Starobin, 


Editor: James West 


| ple coming to Spanish Gardens for 


‘effort to deport Katherine Hynd- 
{man and to convict the 12 national 


'the drive in defense of civil lib- 
erties and the Bill of Rights went 


| Indicative of the growing resist- 


Bithat 


sential to the victory, was the unity | 


especially the matter of job oppor-. 


lone insisted by supporters of 


BILL OF RIGHTS DEFENDED: 
WITH ACTIVITY-AND FUNDS 


ance movement here are the elec- 


ltion by:steel local 1010, Inland, of 


a delegation to attend the masg 
civil liberties and equal righ 
in Washington, the participation 
ithe Reverend L. K. Jackson in tha! 
event, collection of $21 in a large 
Negro church for the defense of 
Katherine Hyndman, and many 
other ‘such examples. | 
Letters, wires and postcards are 
flowing in a steady stream to At» 
'torney General Clark demanding 
deportation proceedings 
against Katherine Hyndman bé 
dropped; arid to Federal Judge 


i | Knox in New York and Congress- 


‘man Emanuel Celler in Washing- 
ton demanding a full investigation 
of the grand jury selection system. 


* 


WITH A FEW national grup 
organizations about to begin the 

civil rights drive, and others still to 
be heard from, it is expected that | 
the front of struggle will be widen- 
ed in the days and weeks to come, 
| Meanwhile, the Communist 
Party has launched its press de- 
fense fund drive, which this year 
has five objectives in one combined 
campaign: Shooting for a target of 
$5,000, Calumet Communists have 
‘determined. to raise $1,500 for the 
defense of the 12, the Communist 
press and the national and state 
organizations of the Party; another 
'$1,500 for the defense of Katherine 
Hyndman; and $2,000 for the ac- 


\tivity and functioning of the Lake 


‘County organization of the Com- 
imunist Party. | 


With the drive scheduled to of-. 
fically open on Feb. 15, Commu- 
nist clubs in the Calumet had-at- 
‘tained almost 20 percent of the 
county goal a weex before that 
‘date. 


Per- 
: oe Club Raised cent 
Day Group-Telleston $162.00 
Yugoslav 
Industrial 
Sheet 


Geal - 


} 


Gary Community ... 
Big Millis 
Youngstown 


Contributions for the Five-In- 
One Defense-Press Drive may be 
sent or brought to the office of the 
Calumet edition of The Worker, 
aa Broadway, Room 5, Gary, 
Ind. 


Big Locals Nix 
Per Capita Hike 
To County Body 


An amendment to increase. per 
capita payments from Ic to 2c to 
‘the Lake County Industrial Union 
Council, CIO, proposed by the 
LCIU Executive Board, was re- 
cently defeated by~a vote of 267 
to 99. 

Although total voting strength 
of the small locals in Lake County, 
many of which are Judas Joes 
gravy train, was mustered and 
thrown into support of the amend- 
ment, four of the five major locals 
opposed it. Together with repre- 
sentatives from the small locals, 
delegates from LU 1011, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, cast their 
membership’s proxy for the in- 
crease. 
| Those who successfully opposed 
the amendment were delegations 


‘\from 1014, Gary Big Mill; 1066, 


Gary Sheet and Tin Mills; LU 
1010, Inland Steel, and Local 
Union 210, Oilworkers’ Interna- 
tional Union. The Oil Workers 
were inclined to approve a %c in- 
crease but balked at the ergs 


« ‘\ 


’ 


amendment, | 
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A most dangerous creeping corrosion of our simplest and most 


es eee —_ — 


A CALL TO RESIST! 


Fd 


. 


elementary democratic liberties has set in throughout our Calumet. 


region. = | oe 
_... A man’s car gets stalled on Broadway, he is berated and shot 


in the.elbow by a cop, the bullet glancing off to wound a passerby 


i the leg. - Judge Ruberto finds the man who was thus shot “Not | 


guilty of assault with intent to kill,” and finds that the cop has acted 
with honest intent!” Where are the voices of protest and outraged 


indignation? Who will next be shot by a cop who “thought” we was 


going to be assaulted? | ve 
A white marine veteran goes inot the police station to protest 

the violent beating of a defenseless Negro by two cops, and is 

promptly arrested for “resisting arrest!” | 

| Fwo cops arrest and beat up a Negro right in the police sta- 

tion because they “thought his light-complexioned wife was a white 

woman!” | | 

. e 


E Steel Trust’s newspaper, the Post-Trfbune, points its crooked 


~~ finger at Hugh McGilvery, saying in effect, “Look, this man with - 


Communist beliefs, is working on this-and-that construction job!”— 
and a belly-crawling union leadership promptly acts valet to the 
boss by moving to deprive McGilvery a his livelihood 
By the way of following up on McGilvery, some political under- 
ling in the Unemployment Compensation office set themselves up 
as a Supreme Court for interpretation of laws and come up with. a 
new reason for forcing McGilvery into starvation: he never signed 
a Taft-Hartley anti-Communist affidavit, they say, and so he isn’t 
_ eligible for unemployment compensation! Ji matters not that no such 
provision of the law exists, or that McGilvery has had much 
moneys withheld from his pay checks for social security! 
. e “ 
WHILE this insidious undermining of elementary democratic 
rights has stepped up of late in our Calumet, it is by no means 

of recent origin. This new campaign, which includes the effort to 
deport Katherine _Hyndman, began two years ago when the Gary 
Post-Td@bune and other defenders of the Steel Trust in Gary started 
their campaign to curb and limit free speech for the Communist 
Party. =; = ot | 

‘a The first step was to get hall owners intimidated to the point 
that they refused to rent a hall to the Communist Party. To this 
day, hardly a hall in town rents to the Communist Party. 

. But it didn’t stop there, just. as the Communist Party warned. 
'.- Today, Negroes are barred from the Slovak Hall, Romanian 
Hall and others, thereby barring these halls to any progressive or- 
ganization whatsoever. 

In charge of. one hall which bars progressive organizations is 

Alfred Rebolla, International Representative of the Steelworkers 


Union! 
* e . 


"WHERE is a dangerous reactionary Current arising in the Calumet 
- region! It is time for the democratic and progressive torces to 
speak out, to raise an outcry against the brutality and intimidation, 
the ourtright murder of civil rights which is creeping through 


Calumet! 


Woodrow Wilson said, “The 
resistance.” 


history of liberty is the history of 


Resist, Calumet! Fight back! Build the Civil Rights 


Congress! Defeat the drive to deport Katherine Hyndman! Free 


the Communist 12! 


Halt the police brutality against the Negro 


people! Demand McGilvery’s right to livelihood and unemployment 


compensation! 


| 


| Von Hardiman snarled, seizing the 


j}ment, the officer struck him twice 


(him in» the left elbow. A _ by- 


lited. Police later admitted that no 


ne) at ee 

Grows in Gary 
You don’t have to be a crim- 

inal offender to get yourself shot 


minded ado ey = Double- 
parking is enough to bring cops 
guns Sinking from their holsters. 
Alex Perry, 58, a Deacon of the 
Providence Baptist Church and a 
six-year employee of the Gary 
Works, learned that in the latest 
of a. series of police savageries 
committed under the pretext of 
“necessary force” since last Nov. 20. : 
Mr. Perry, whose car had. stalled: 
in traffic in the 1600 block on 


trying to locate the trouble when 
Patrolman Garwood Von Hardi-} 
man approached. Von Hardiman, 
refusing to listen to Perrys ex-| 
planation, abusively ordered him 
to get the car out of ‘there. As 
Perry re-entered the car in an ef- 
fort to start it, the officer wrote 
out a ticket for traffic violation 
which Perry protested. 

“You're too g—— d-—— smart,”} 


, 


j 


aged man by the shirt and at- 
tempting to.drag him from. the’ 
car. Perry held to the steering 
wheel desperately for a very nat- 
ural: reason. As Von Hardiman 
tugged at Perrys shirt with one 
hand, he drew a black jack with 
the other. . 


_ JERKING PERRY to the pave-| 


with the black jack and _ then, 
dragging him behind the car, shot 


stander, Leo, Borden, 1828 Wash- 
ington St., was also struck by the 
same bullet. mat 

In the court of Judge John M. 
Roberto, where the case was heard 
late in January, Von Hardiman’s 
charge that Perry had attempted 
to us a crank or jack handle as a| 
weapon was completely discred- 


such tools were found in the car. 
Regardless of that proven cir- 
cumstance, Judge Roberto ruled: 
“I think the officer's conduct 


the arrest. However, there is no 
evidence here to convict Perry of 
assault with attempt to kill. Perry 


Cop Brutality * 


‘and blackjacked by Gary’s pistol-| 


‘have to take tests before we would 


was honest in his efforts to make! convenient 
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Dear Editor:: | | 
_ | -work “in . Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube’s machine shop here in 
Indiania Harbor and some of us: 
had a little trouble getting our 
proper - job classifications under. 
Skilled 


plants around here may be hav- 


ing our experience along in hopes 
that it may do them some good. 


when the job classifications were 


classifications. 


and i third 
Ralph Hyndman, that we would 


Dear Editor: | 

Speaking of speedup, and who 
isn't these days, Thomas Smith, 
narrow guage switchman for In-| 


Inland’s mills are a hell of a lot 
more important than movement of 
food into Inland workers’ stomachs. 


not long ago, Smith was returning 


for a switch into the pit. Obliging- 
sandwiches and coffee carton on a 
threw the switch. 


prepared to eat, Tum Foreman 


is not guilty.” 


Nick Spudick came up and de- 


By Jim West 

With a brazen disregard for the 
people that would make less hard- 
bitten politicians blush, Democratic 
Gov. Schricker and Democratic 
Mayor Schwartz have hit the Wall 
Street high-road, leaving behind 
them a trail of scattered and 
broken corpses of election promises. 

“Elect the Democrats and give 
the bonus to the vets,” they shout- 
ed before the votes were cast. 
Today, “Gov. Henry F. Schricker 
threw cold water on the hopes of 
World War II veterans for early 
payment of a state bonus,” as one 
newspaper reports it. | 

“Vote for the Democrats and re- 
duce taxes,” they pledged up to 
Nov. 1. Today, Schricker calls 
for a surtax on gross income tax, 
the use of the withholding device 
for collection of taxes; while 
Swartz, who won election largely 
due to a pledge to make the Steel 
Corporation pay higher taxes, has 
long since made his peace with 
the trust and is new barking for a 
3c bus fare raise. 

“Safeguard your victory in win- 
ning equal rights in the schools by 
electing us,” is the now forgotten 
pledge made by the Democrats to 
Central District voters, who are 
still a the appointment of 
a Negro to the School Board. 

“The Democratic —_ fights for 
the Negro people,” said a special 
handbill put out in the Central 
District (but not anywhere else in 
Gary), and Swartz proceeds to 
prove it by declaring he and the 
city government are powerless to 


ASKS FOR SURTAX 


’. ff 


Police Department reinforce it 
with a heightened campaign of 
brutality and intimidation against 
Garys Negro population. 

“Repeal the anti-strikes-in-utili- 
ties-law, bring social security legis-. 
lation up to date by voting Demo- 
cratic,” they begged, and at this. 
writing, with the legislative session 
more than half over, not a single 
piece of legislation of benefit to the 
people has been passed. Instead, 
the broken promises are covered 
up with the old midwestern “now- 
you-see-it, now-you-don't” _ legis- 
lative stall of endless and mean- 
ingless debate on Central Time vs. 
Daylight Time! 

When Stalin invited Truman to 
peace talks, the high-handed rebuff 
was to the effect that “there is no 
meed for such talks, we should 
work only through the United Na- 
tions,” but when the Soviet Union 
points its finger at the proposed 
North Atlantic anti - Communist 
axis pact as a plot for aggressive 
war, the arrogant Truman-Acheson 
reply is that such moves “for peace” 
are permitted by the United Na- 
tions Charter! : i 


compel the bus company -to hire 
Negro bus’drivers}. and Matovina’s! 


: Is thete any real difference’ be: 
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DEMOCRATS ‘PAY OFF’ ON ELECTION PLEDGES! 


; 


| 


: ‘unde ’ the developing‘ crash,’ leav-| 


HOW THE DEMOS KEEP THEIR PROMISES 


ing the working class, little busi- 
nessmen and small farmers to carry 


tween the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans? The Communist Party 
first signalized to the country that 
they were Tweedle-dee and 
Tweedle-dum. The only differ- 
ence is that millions of people 
thought that the Democrats were 
different—that maybe Truman was 
really a Wallace#or another Roose- 
velt. Now hundreds of thousands 
of people have begun to awake 
to the fact that Truman and the 
Democrats only sound like -pro- 
gressives, but really are the same 
as the Republicans in deeds. 
* 

WITH CUT-BACKS in steel 
fabricating, with overtime and the 
sixth day now thrown in the dis- 
card in basic steel, with the coun- 
try fast drifting into a major eco- 
nomic crisis, it is most urgent for 
every steelworker and his family 
to begin doing some hard _ think- 
ing about the politics that effect his 
bread and butter. 

Steelworkers need a substantial 
wage raise. Both Democrats and 
Republicans oppose it. The Wall 
Street moguls are packing their 
bags right now.to get out from} 


can no more prevent the develop- 
ing crisis than did the Republican 
Party in power 
Democratic Party in power will no 
{more curb the stranglehold power 
of the monopolists than did the 


the burden. 


The Democratic Party in power 


in 1929. The 


Republican Party in power. 

Today, the workers and “little 
people” of the Calumet, as through- 
out the country, need a new, anti- 
monopoly, anti- fascist People’s 
Party more than ever before. Such 
a party is the Progressive Party, led 
by Henry Wallace, which, despite 
all handicaps and mass illusions, 
made an impressive first showing 
last fall only six months after it 
was founded. The fears expressed 
about the Progressive Party by the 
two old, long-established parties 
(both almost 100 years old) during 
the elections is a small measure 
of its tremendous potential. 

As -a new Peoples Party which 
is not just an election-time political 
machine like the old parties, there 
is need for the Progressive Party to 
champion and fight for the peoples 
needs today, against the reaction- 
ary policies of the two old parties. 

And there is likewise a most 
urgent need for building that tried 
and tested fighter for peace, 
against unemployment, for equal 
rights, for the interests of the 
working class—that steady, stable, 
sure reliance of the working class, 
Negro and white, young and old, 
native and foreign born, the Com- 


S&T Men Fight and 
Win Their Grievance © 


be given the standard rate. 
Brother Hyndman filed a griev- 

ance on this case but the Inter- 

national Staff’ mén, Cecil . Clitton 


and Les Thornton, didn’t seem — 


like they wanted to push it very 
hard. They wanted us to take 


workers in some of the other/the tests. 


We insisted on having it go to 


ing the same trouble, so I’m pass-| arbitration, however, and the case 


was heard’ last Dec. 10. This 
week, subdistrict Director Thorm- 


The company agreed in 1943/ton notified us that the arbitrator 
that men earning the standard|had ruled that we did not have o 
rate at that time would be auto-j.to take tests to remain on_ the 
matically given the standard rate| standard rate. | 


What I want to bring out is 


settled. But when the program/that union men’s rights are only 
was put into effect about 15 ot}as good as they are willing to 
us who had been getting the|fight for themselves. 
standard rate were put tnto second | left this case to the Staff to handle, 
| The|they would have forgotten about 
company told our Representative,/it months ago. 


If we had 


Yours truly, 
A YS&T Machinist. 


INLAND LUNCH-TIME BEEF 


manded that: Smith make a second. 
switch. Smith objected to returning 
to work until he had’ finished his 
lunch. 3 : 


Grabbing Smith’s arm roughly, 


land’s No. 1 open hearth, is find-|Spudick yelled “You make that 
ing out that movements of ingots to|/Switch now or go home.” . ; 


Smith went home and was given 


an additional two day discipline. 

Grievance Committeemen are. 
About the middle of his shift Searching the contract for a clause 
which guarantees a man’s right to 
from the canteen with a sandwich|¢at on shift work, so far without. 
or two when the locomotive blew} Success. 


In the Tin Mill, betore union 


lv, Smith hastily deposited his};men were knifed Jast May, and in 
other well organized departments, 


window ledge and|sending a man home under like 
_|circumstances would have. signal- 


As he unwrapped the food and|lized a walkout of the whole de- 
partment. , 


Up to this point, however, fore-° 


man Spudick has set no limit on- 
the latrine time of narrow guage: 
switchman. 


—INLAND WORKER. 


Layoffs at 
Cal. Castings 


Editor: : 
About half the men working at 
Calumet Steel Co. have been laid 


off since a piece work agreement” 


was introduced one year ago. This ~ 
layoff includes some _ five-year 
men. 

Now new moulding machines 
and plant-wide conveyor systems 
recently installed have snowballed 


unemployment to the point where - 


many departments are operating 
with skeleton crews. 

Al Shenski, plant manager, as- 
sured the men six months ago that 
laying off the newer men would 
merely safeguard full-time em- 
ployment, who agreed 
means of protecting their own in- 
comes, are now working no more 


than four days a week and are in ~ 


daily fear of losing their own jobs 


Sam Evitt, International repre- . 


sentative for the union at this 


plant, has, so far as this writer - 


knows, completely failed to re- 
spond to this situation. No nego- 
tiations have been entered with 
the Calumet Steel management 


toward adjusting pay rates and- 


working time to the new produc. 
tion methods, or otherwise secure 
ing the employment, wages and 


munist Party. JOIN THE COM-|conditions of the membership. | 


MUNIST PARTY: «© 


—A Calumet Steelworker,’ : 


to that - 


‘picked up four players apiece in 


‘se have 14 minor leaguers up 
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THE 1i4ii£E NEW American League managers meet in New | 
| York. They are, in the usual order: Red Rolfe of the Detroit 
Tigers, Casey Stengel of the' Yanks and Jack Onslow of the White 
Sox. Yankee fans remember Rolfe as the greatest third baseman to 
ever wear a New York uniform, a keen, intelligent, likable star. 
Stengel, of course, is not new to the big leagues, having managed | 
with a notable lack of success at both Boston and Brooklyn. On- 
slow is a total newcomer, inheriting a last place club. Despite some 
vague noises, the White Sox have failed to improve themselves by 
| breaking the Jimcrow line, while the Yanks, Giants, Braves and 


- Indians have continued to sign Negro stars. 


7 -_- ———— a ee ll ll —— 2 


Bosox On 
Standpatters — 


Seven Other Teams All Picked Up Personnel 
: From Other Big League Clubs 


¢ 


The Boston Red Sox, normally baseball's biggest 
spenders in the off-season trading markets, were the onlv 
American League team which failed to pick up a player from 


nother maior league club, a check® : 
re the me it at § | battery from the White Sox in two 


There were 23 players who separate deals, pitcher Frank Pa- 
shifted from one club to another pish and catcher Mike Tresh. 
since the close of last season and Washington got three of its four 
the St. Louis Browns led the way |?° players in the Indian t#de, 
in picking up major leaguers, get- for which the club also was en- 
ting five from other clubs. The riched by $100,000. They were 


Senators, Indians and White Sox pitchers Joe Haynes and Ed 
Kleiman and first baseman Eddie 


Robinson. Haynes had the disillu- 
sionment of being moved first from 
the last place White Sox to the 
champion Indians, then moving on 
to seventh place Washington with- 
out ever throwing a pitch. The 
fourth Washington player to be 


picked up was Sam Dente from 
the Browns. | 


The White sox got big Bill Be- 
vens, the sore-armed pitcher from 
the Yankees on a conditional basis, 
first baseman Steve Souchock from 
the Yankees, catcher Joe Tipton 
from Cleveland, and pitcher Wal- 
ter Pierce from Detroit. | 

Detroit picked up outfielder Don 

Gels claviel Babe | Young. Lund, former Brooklyn rookie 
came over from the National P 4 Me ect, from the Browns, and ac- 
League, the Yankees picking up|@uited Tony Lupien by; waivers 
the veteran first baseman from the|from the White Sox. | 
Cardinals. The Athletics went for a couple 
_ The five Brownie players picked|of old timers who are only a few 

p from other clubs were pitchers years the junior of octogenarian 


major league deals, and the Yan- 
kees, Tigers and Athltics got two 
apiece. 

The White Sox, who are under- 
going a drastic rebuilding cam- 
baign under their new general 
Ah Frank Lane, have the 

ost players up from the minor 
a 19. 

The Browns and Senators are 
next with 15 additions, and the In- 
Sian refusing to stand pat despite 
the fact that they are world cham- 


. 


for a look. The Red Sox and Tigers 
have 13 each, the Yankees have 12 
and the Athletics a mere 10. 


hose Indians, Fellows . 
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Rodney’s ‘Hall 
Of Fame’ Vote 

The second and final vote on 
the Hall of Fame is under way. 
None of the nominees received 
the needed 75 percent to make 
it on the first ballot. So now 
members of the Baseball Writers 
Association of ten years standing 
vote for their five choices from 
among the twenty who got the 
highest vote in the first tally. 
Any player appearing on 75 per- 
cent of these final ballots will be 
automatically elected. 

Worker writer Lester Rod- 
ney s vote goes to Mel Ott, Hank 
Greenberg, Charley Gehringer, 
Jimmy Foxx and Bill Terry. In 
the original ballot with space for 
ten he also listed Dazzy Vance, 
Dizzy Dean, Al Simmons, Paul 


voting will not be concluded till 
March Ist. 

Only player qualifications are 
that player is not already in Hall 
of Fame, played after 1923 and 
finished playing before 1948 sea- 


Son. 
“ee os 
Seah bac 


Vs. LaMottea 


Robert Villemain, the game but 
ineffectual French middleweight 
who was so badly cut up by Steve 
Belloise in his debut here Jan. 7, 
will meet Jake LaMotta in a 10- 
rounder at the Garden March 25, 
the 20th Century announced yes- 
terday. This is NOT the best fight 
made by Harry Markson this year. 

Consensus of opinion was that 
Villemain, who can't hit and is ex- 
tremely short for a middleweight, 
will continue to be a punching bag 
here. 


Czechs Wins Lead | 


For Hockey Title 


STOCKHOLM, Feb. 16 (UP).— 
Czechoslovakia defeated Austria 
7 to 1 and Canada and Sweden 
tied at 2-all today in the second 
round of the world’s hockey tour- 
nament. Eight persons were re-| 


ported injured in the crush to get 
into the stadium before the games. 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 
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‘Gentleman’s Agreement’? Magnates’ Answer? 


THE INDIVIDUAL RICH MEN, the syndicates of 
“wealthy sportsmen,” and the corperations that own the 


16 major league ball clubs are nominally rivals. That is, 
they fight each other for the pennants, haggle on deals, accuse each 
other indignantly of violating minor ethics et al. But you can be 
sure that they are huddling on what to do if the Supreme Court 
upholds Danny Gardella and kills baseball's reserve clause. 

understood the illegality of baseball's secret weapon, and never 


tired of warning the magnates to keep it all in the family and out 
of the courts. 


You can be further sure that if the court finds no alternative 
in the year 1949 but to rule out the archaic, feudal owner-player 
relationships and grant American ballplayers freedom to sell their 
talents to the highest bidder, they will work very hard to set up a 
“gentleman's agreement” to keep things the way they are. 


For while they are in truth rivals on the field, they: are also a 
group of business men out to make profit, and they're going to want 
to keep hold of a good profitable thing like the reserve clause, a 
gimmick which says, in effect: “When your contract expires you 
still belong to me and can play for nobody else. If you don’t like 
what I'm giving you, take up another profession.” 

* * » 


Landis Knew the Score 


THE LATE Commissioner Landis, himself a federal judge, 

Would it be possible for the owners to cooperate in a secret 
agreement to blacklist any ballplayer trying to take advantage of 
his newly-won freedom? Of course. Didn't baseball's bigwigs 
maintain for years a disgraceful “gentleman’s agreement” against 
hiring Negro players, until the mounting indignation of the fans 
and sportsmanship of the players themselves effected a break- 
through? 

Or what about the “gentleman’s agreement” even now in 
effect when one club wants to waive a player out of the league 
back to the minors or over to the other league? “How in the world 
did they ever get him out of the league?” is a common fan reac- 
tion to some of the deals. _ 

Theoretically, no player can be sent out of the National or 
American League until every team has had a chance to buy him 
for the waiver price of $10,000. But they do it all the time. Re- 
member the Borowy deal in 45, when the Yanks sent an ace right- 
hander clear over to the Chicago Cubs of the National League for 
a reported $100,000? Here was a hundred grand hurler, who went 
on to hurl his team to a pennant, being waved past seven American 
League teams who were supposed to have the right to buy him for 
ten grand! 

Wouldn't you call that proof positive that baseball’s bigwigs 
not only can, but do, close ranks like\one big family where the 
almighty dollar is concerned? | 

Just imagine the situation at the end of the season if the re- 
serve clause were voided! For instance, right now when one team 
buys a player from another team, the purchase money goes right 
past the nose of the player and into the magnate’s bank account. 
But if a player is a free agent at the termination of his contract, HE 
will get the money himself when another club buys him! 

I can see some powerful temptations operating among the 
magnates if a “gentleman’s agreement” were set up to keep things 
at status quo. A bird like Bill Veeck has shown some maverick 
tendencies before. You suppose he would hang right up on Ted 
Williams if Ted gave him a little post season ring? 


$ s e 


Two Arguments, Both Untrue 


OF COURSE, to justify the continuation of the. present setup, 
both to public opinion and the ballplayers themselves, the mag- 
nates proclaim two things fervently. 1. Big league players get 
plenty of dough. . . . Some slavery. . . . Look at the salaries 
DiMaggio and Feller get. And 2. There would be no stability if 
every player were free to bargain at the end of the season. The 
richest clubs would buy up all the best players. 

As I pointed out last week in the Daily Worker, these argu- 
ments are clever but faulty. The answer to the first is that most 
big league players don’t make anything like the fancy headlined 
Salaries, but average closer to the newly-won $5,000 minimum. 


Plus the fact that in the minor leagues, where there are many more 
players than in the majors, and the reserve clause also in effect, 
— is not even a minimum, and pay is usually outrageously 
small. 

As for the second point, the fact is that rich clubs buy pretty 
much the players they want from the weak clubs anyhow, as wit- 
ness the Yanks shelling out $100,000 for Sanford of the Browns 
this very winter. “Home team” rooting is a delusion, though a 
reasonably harmless one. Actually it will only be when baseball is 
truly a sport and not a business that there will be REAL stability, 
and much more logical rooting loyalties. 


Changes in Basketball Tourney Picture 


etiemtnemeeet 


ed Embree from the Yankees, 
Tom Ferrick from the Senators, 
Bob Savage from the Athletics, 
catcher Sherman Lollar from the 
Yankees, and infielder Johnny Sul- 
livan from the Senators. 

The Indians got two big name 
stars from the Senators,— pitcher 
Early Wynn and. figst baseman 
Mickey’ Vernon, and acquired a 


owner Connie Mack. They were 
both outfielders, Taft Wright from 
the White Sox and Wally Moses 
from the Red Sox. 

Besides Young, the only other 
player the Yankees took from an- 
other major league team was Fred 


Sanford fio.1 the Browns. 


The latest dope from New York! 
on the post season National Invita- 
tion Tourney (not to be confused 
with the NCAA) is that only one 
Gotham team will have a good 
enough record to make it, leaving 
room for seven visitors. The one 
New York team is CCNY, currently 
at 14 and 4 and picking up steam.| 


St. Louis, defending champs, will 
be cordially invited back and may 
accept. This should bring in Ken- 
tucky, which will forsake the NCAA 
bid as District Four representatives 
in order to get another crack at 
the Billikens and prove themselves 
top despite the defeat at New Or- 
eans. 


| 


Tulane, with 19-2, is an increas- 
ingly certain invitee, as is little 
Hamline of Minnesota, once beaten 
and boasting the center the pros 
call the number one prospect 
Michelson. Other still prominent 
candidates are utler and Bradley 
Tech of the Midwest, Western Kee 
tucky, Duquesne and La Salle 
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12" DEFENSE 


Vol. XIV, No. 8 «Geo * February 20, 1949 SCOR -$ 


In 2 Sections, Section 1 28 Pages Price 10 Cents 


b = ; ‘ | ‘ 
J. B. S. Haldane, the distinguished British scientist, 
discusses a subject of life-and-death concern to | 


millions. 


Howard Fast 
Writes about Cardinal Spellman’s defense of : 
-Mindszenty, | 


Soviet Confidence 


Ralph Parker, well-known foreign correspondent, 
explains the most conspicuous trait of the people oi 
of the USSR. 


Mindszenty and the Schools | —o. | 
toni ring nei oo so |GOUTE Clerk: Admits Jury Notices| 


ge DD Not Sent to Negro, Jewish Areas 


“The Higher Truth,” by Alan Max. 
All these and other features, including a page on home-making, : 
—See Page 3— 
et | eS - a HP AS ae Ay as. tal Ars ANS Nor 


a page tor kids, and comment on current literary, moving picture, 
theatrical and musical developments—— 
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Layoffs, Break 


In Farm Prices 
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EF THEY FRAME ‘THE TWELVE’ | 


_ FBI Would Tap 
Your Phone | 


and Open Mail 


Do you know that a complete Gestapo network is un- 
der consideration in Washington should the Government 
succeed in convicting the twelve framed-up Communist 
leaders now on trial in New York? Find it hard to believe? 


What would you call it if Congress passed a law permitting | 


USSR Nears 5-Year Goals in 3% Year 


every phone in the country to be 
tapped? What would you say if 
any gumshod Tom, Dick or Harry 
from the FBI, the Army, Navy or 
Airforce Intelligence is allowed to 
knock on your door, flash his cred- 
entials, and insist that you turn 
over any telegram or letter you 
ever received? And drag you to 
jail for two years plus $10,000 fine 
if you fail to comply. 

. There’s more that’s even worse, 
which we shall indicate a few 
paragraphs down. Herr Himmler 
had a word for it. You say we 
fought a war to prevent just that? 


You are right, but tell it to Attor- 
ney General Tom C. Clark, the 
poiltax Cabinet official from Texas. 
_ All this, of course, would be ad- 
mitted under the pretext of inves- 
tigating espionage. And the effect 
would be all-embracing. Wire- 
tapping, for instance, is not select- 
ive. All the conversations on a 
given phone could be used. Any 
sort of evidence picked up by the 
tap, in any case the government 


is party to, would be grist to the 
prosecution's mill. 


If you were involved in a strike, 


Jet’s say, that the Government is 
prosecuting, whatever they got on 
your phone would be used as evi- 
dence in court. Js 


If you received a letter, say, 
from a friend abroad, on any labor 
or foreign policy issue, you could 
be hauled before the Dj of J: 

This is what’s on Clark’s mind 
as he revealed it to Marquis Childs, 
the syndicated columnist of the 
New York Post. 


“The Department of Justice has 
more at stake than the outcome of 
the Communist trial. Clark has 
asked Congress for drastic tighten- 
ing of the statutes covering espion- 
age. The case now being tried in 
New York and its outcome may 
well determine how far Congress 
will go in granting powers.” 

Examination of the “tightened 
espionage laws” reveals the Ges- 
tapo demand to tap all wires, to 
confiscate all letters, and a further, 
most: sinister provision: | 


Every American must register as 
a foreign agent if he “has knowl- 
edge of, or has received instruc- 
tions in, espionage, sabotage serv- 
ice or tactics of a foreign govern- 
ment or foreign political party.” 

This is drawn up so that it can 
mean anything. It can spell hard 
years in prison if any American 
ever looked through a volume on 
Marxism. | 


It could mean jail if you sug- 
ested another American read the 
ean. of Canterbury's books on 
the Soviet Union. Woe betide you 
if you ‘whispered that the govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia or Poland 
has certain features which could 
well be .considered here, for Tom 
Clark could promptly brand you a 
“foreign agent.” | 
You would be required, by law, 
to register, your daily steps would 
be checked, your possibilities of 
getting, or keeping a job reduced 
to the vanishing point. And, if you 
expressed dissent, there are rows 
of bleak cells waiting in Leaven- 
worth or Atlanta. 


If you dared say the: law.of Po- | 
_ (Continued. ox Rage: 15}. 
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USS WRIGHT, medium 
Navy aircraft carrier, 
leaves Pensacola, Fla., 
after nearly two years 
of training operations. 
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Airforce base in Fairbanks, Alaska, for a series of tests under cold weather conditions. 


Abner W. Berry, an editor and 
columnist of the Daily Worker, 
has been named editor of the re- 
cently announced Harlem edition 
of The Worker. The first issue of 
the new edition has been scheduled 
‘for March 6. ! 


Berry joined the staff of the 
Daily Worker in 1942 and has 
been a topnotch reporter in addi- 
tion to his other duties. His stories 
and comments on developments in 
the South and matters relating to 
the anti-Jimcrow fight of the Negro 
people have been widely read and 
commented upon. | 


The paper he will edit, Berry 
says, will “present the Negro peo- 
ple’s. life and struggles as _ they 
develop in Harlem.” And he adds 
that. the “point of view of the 
worker—the link of the Negro peo- 
ple. with white labor—will be em- 
phasized.” 

IN BERRY’S OPINION there is 
already sufficient outlet for the 
biased views of big business in 
Harlem. “Big business,” he de- 
clares, “has seen to it that large 
advertising accounts keep open the 
avenues to the ear and mind of 
the Negro masses. Our paper. will 
be a ourwe by the workers and 
pie. cae 


~ 


edition will be located at 321 W. 
125th St. The paper, Berry said, 
will cover all phases of Harlem 
life with a staff that will be largely 
volunteers. A reportorial staff is 
already at work assembling ma- 
terial for the first issue. 


Harlem, the new editor stated, 
will be so covered by The Worker 


Abner Berry to Edit Harlem Edition 


as to make its readers aware “that}| 


they are living in the Negro capi- 
tal of the world. And that means 
that Harlem’s citizens must assume 
national and global responsibility 
in the fight for freedom. A flog- 
ging in Africa or a lynching in 
Georgia must be as important as 
a fire next door.” 

ASIDE from his knowledge of 
Harlem as a reporter, Berry was 
for six years the Harlem secretary 


of the Communist Party, a post he} 


assumed after coming to New York 
from Kansas City, Kan., in 1934. 
Before that he had worked as a 
reporter in Texas, his native state, 
where he was well known as the 
spokesman for the Communist 
Party. 

Berry served three years in the 
U. S. Army during World War II, 
participating in three campaigns in 
Western Europe. As a corporal in 
the field artillery he directed fire 


Offices of The Worker’s Harlem 


in support of the infantry and for 
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ABNER W. BERR 


a while prepared news bulletins 
for his battalions based on radio 
reports, 


From the response to the idea 
of a Harlem edition of The 
Worker, Berry says, “it seéms we 
are to get going with a better send- 
off than any commercial paper 


could command.” 


TORONTO. — At least 80,000 
million dollars worth of uranium—| 
potential economic power—has| 
been exported from Canada to the 
United States under conditions of 
closet secrecy. This is revealed in 
a front-page article headlined 
“Wall Street grabbing our atomic 
wealth” in the Canadian progres- 
sive newspaper, “Canadian Trib- 
une. 

The article estimates that Can- 
ada has supplied the United 
States with at least 500,000 


i jsemen. years. The power obtainable| 


pounds of uranium yearly over last{it ean be processed) is .$25,000. 


anada’'s Atomic Wealth 
rabbed by U.S. Trusts 


from this uranium—each pound of 
it containing about 10 million 
kilowatt-hours of power—is esti- 
mated to be worth 87,000 million 
dollars for the seven years—equiv- 
alent roughly to the total profits 
made by American capitalists dur- 
ing the same period. 

The secret trust which buys up 
Canadian uranium pays less than 
three dollars a pound for it. The. 
value of one pound of uranium as 


power (assuming that one half of 


Urania shipped: yearly to ‘the 


United States represents about 2.5 
million million (2,500,000,000,000) 
kilowatt-hours. Canada’s _ yearly 
output is about 40,000 million 
kwh. “Thus the Yankee atom- 
maniacs,’ the Canadian Tribune 
comments, “are taking from Cana- 
da every. year enough uranium to 
supply all Canadas power re- 
quirements for 60 years.” 


The Canadian Government is 
keeping knowledge of the uranium 
deal from the people on the ex- 
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By Ralph Parker 
MOSCOW, (Telepress). — With 


one of their objectives—the attain- 
ment of pre-war industrial and 
cational output — already 
reached, Soviet planners are now 
looking ahead beyond the present 
five-year planning period. | 

Some enterprises expect to reach 
theif? targets by the middle of this 
vear, eighteen months betore the 
time originally planned. Many 
more are aiming to complete the 
Five Year Plan in four years. 


As a result of the growing con- 
fidence in the nation’s power to 
raise living standaids at a consid- 
erably greater pace than envisaged 
immediately after the war, atten- 
tion is shifting to long-range ob- 
iectives which were outlined by 
Stalin in a speech in a Moscow 
factory three years ago. 


Already a good deal of the na- 
tion's energy is going into schemes 
the completion of which will span 
one or two decades. The great af- 
forestation and soil improvement 
plan is scheduled to take J5 years 
to complete, while Moscow ar- 
‘chitects, commissioned to work out 
a 25-year development plan for 
the capital and other cities, are 
mapping out growth in detail over 
a score Or sO years. 

* 


MOSCOW COAL BASIN have 
announced their second post-war 


industry are working on theirs. 


_ The average citizen reads in this 

activity a sign of the Government’s 
confidence in the durability of 
peace, He recalls that during the 
five or six years before the late war 
—since the time when Stalin at the 
17th Party congress: in 1934 said 
that things were quite clearly 
heading for a new war—planning 
had to take into account the pos- 
sibility of war. 


That is far from being the cas 
today. Alert to the danger, oan 
more keenly interested in foreign 
affairs than ever before, the peo- 
ple give foreign observers the im- 
pression of being supremely con- 
{ident in peace. This confidence is 
being reinforced by the lengthen- 
ing of objectives only attainable if 
peace lasts. 


Romanian Unions 


Stage Popular Dramas 
BUCHAREST (ALN).—Rumanian 
unions have gone in for dramatic 
activities in a big way. The Giu- 
lesti Theater, one of the best in 
the capital city of Bucharest, has 
been turned over to the unions by 
the government. A pageant staged 
by the Union of Railwaymen, de- 
picting its part in the rebuilding 
of the country, has won favorable 


reviews by all critics. The legiti- 
mate theater has great appeal here, 
where it is far preferred over the 
movies and accessible to all. Over 
two million people attended stage 
performances in Bucharest alone 


cuse that “atomic bombs, are vital 
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stage shows in the provinces * *.'* 
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Five Year Plan; other branches of | 
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SEGREGATION JURY LISTS FROM OFFICIAL FILES 
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Jury lists marked “Colored List,” “Colored Persons — Men,” “Colored Women,” and “Colored Per- 
sons,” identified by Federal Jury Clerk Joseph F. McKenzie, government witness undeg crossexamination 
by defense counsel, in the trial of the Communist leaders. The lists were subpoened by the defense. 


Medina Harps on ‘Delays’ 
To Bias Public Against ‘12’ 


By Joseph North 


Judge Harold R. Medina, presiding over the trial of the Communist leaders 
in Foley Square, New York, is no man to underestimate the scurrilous power of the 
press. The more damaging the testimony the defense introduced proving that federal 
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juries here are unconstitutionally 


rigged, the more he railed—with 
a careful eye cocked at the press- 
box—that the defendants are seek- 
ing to “delay” the proceedings. 
And so millions of Americans are 
given a false impression. 


It all depends on whose ox is 
oy The fact is that hosts of 
egal suits—especially those the 
Department of Justice has an- 
nounced against monopolies—take 
years. And one may comb the 
newspapers and never discover a 
single whisper of “delay” against 
corporation lawyers. 

For example: the New York 
Times, Feb. 16, reports that a 
pre-war suit against four major 
meat -packers, indicted in 1941— 
eight years ago—has just been 
dropped. But consider who the 
defendants were: Swift and Co., 
Armour and Co., Wilson and Co., 
and the Cudahy Packing Co. 

There was the famous Alca case 
that went on more than a year, 


took over 50 volumes of testimony 
~and after all that, the judge | 


2 


finally dismissed the suit. Many 
other anti-trust cases can be cited 
that dragged on for more than 
half a decade. | 


One can cite innumerable in- 
stances to reveal the upperclass 
standards saturating federal ,courts: 
when workingmen are on trial, 
they can expect short shrift. But 
when monopolies are_ timidly 
brought into the dock—no author- 
ity gets apoplectic over the passage 
of ‘time. Money talks even if it 
takes a long time to say anything. 

But this isn’t all. Judge Medina 
has uttered every variety of epithet 
against the defense attorneys. He 
has, with an air of- calculated 
weariness, murmered that their 
procedure is “rigmarole,” Prof. 
Doxey Wilkerson’s irrefutable tes- 
timony “wandered,” the whole de- 
fense procedure is “circuitous,” 
and so on and so forth. 

But when U. S. Attorney John 
F’. X. McGohey .truly delays pro- 
ceedings as invariably he did 
when the going got tougher, the 
judge—as I shall shortly show-—is 
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as deaf as a post. McGohey and 

his men may jump up, interpose 

flimsy or senseless objections, hag- 

gle, rail, with complete immunity. 

When the defense pointed this 

out, they got a _ severe. rebuke. 
+ ; 


LISTEN to Judge Medina, or} 


read his compliant press, and you 
would think that the Communists’ 
defense has undertaken something 
totally unprecedented in challeng- 
ing the jury system. 

But take a look across the 
Hudson River, a ten-minute ferry 
ride from Lower Manhattan, and 
you discover that not only is the 
jury system under challenge, but 
the’ Jersey judge permitted the 
challenger to bring more than 600 
witnesses to the stand. 

The Communists have brought 
one, to date, Prof. Wilkerson. 

In Union County, N. J., two 


‘!drawn. 
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Defense Dents — 


Rigged 


By Harry Raymond 
Federal Jury Clerk 


Juries 


Joseph F. McKenzie, a 


government witness, at the trial of the Commu- 


nist leaders, under cross examination Thursday 
admitted testimony which contradicted a sworn statement 
he made in an affidavit Oct. 6, 1948. During the interroga- 
tion, defense attorney Harry Sacher told McKenzie to look 
into his records listing jury notices sent out in 1948. The 
witness scanned a huge book. The attorney asked ho 


> 
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many of the names on the notices 
were taken from the Directory of 
Directors and were directors of 
corporations. | 

McKenzie took a paper and pen- 
cil and totaled the figures. He re- 
plied that 450 of the prospective 
jurors on two lists were corpora- 
tion directors in May and October. 
A second total showed that 750 
names were taken from the Direc- 
tory of Directors in the month of 
October, 1948. 

Q. Then 331-3 percent of all 
the notices sent out in October 
went to directors of corporations? 

A. That's right. 

The defense then introduced 
into evidence a sworn affidavit 
made by McKenzie Oct. 6, 1948, 
stating he had been jury clerk for 
10 years and that in carrying out 
his dyities he selected prospective 
jurors “at random from lists of 
registered voters.” 


It was on the basis of this affi- 
davit that U. S. District Judge 
Murray Hulbert last October de- 
nied a defense motion to quash 
the indictment of the Communist 
leaders. The defense charges at 
that time the indicting grand jury 
was composed of the propertied 
and rich and therefore illegally 


“Then that statement in your 
afidavit of Oct. 6, 1948, is false, 
is it not,” Sacher demanded to 
know of McKenzie. | 

“Yes,” McKenzie answered. 

“It is not false,” exclaimed Judge 
Medina excitedly. 
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Attending the trial of the 


(Continued on Page 12) | 


Point of Order 


PEOPLE who spread lies about “forced labor” 


in the Soviet Union would like us to forget 
about FORCED UNEMPLOYMENT over here. 


The American Medical Association, consisting 
of rich doctors, is now. offering its own “health” 


Dill—it turns to be a wealth bill, 


Y 


Sacher: He said it was false. 

The Court: You could argue the 
affidavit was deceiving. 

Sacher: I say it was false. 

The Court: And I say it is not. 
You are not talking about jerjury. 

Sacher: I have not charged per- 
jury yet. Perjury requires intent 
and knowledge. 

Revelation that seven pages are 
missing from an official jury record 


book climaxed a dramatic session 


of the trial of the Communist lead- 
ers. 

Federal Jury Clerk McKenzie, a 
government witness, pleaded he 
did not know what happened to 
the mysterious pages after he ad- 
mitted under a _ blistering cross- 
examination that he had delib- 
erately skipped over four Harlem 
assembly districts and two lower — 
East Side districts when picking 
prospective jurors for 1947-1948 
panels. 

The witness, in addition, ade 
mitted he placed the letter™C” on 
all history cards in his files bear- 
ing the names of Negro citizens, 
thus reversing his earlier testimony 
that he had no special segregated 
lists of Negroes. He testified Tues- 
day he had no way of knowing 
the names of Negroes listed in the 
jury records. 

It got so hot for the witness at 
one poiat that Judge Harold R. 
Medina, who has been continus 
ousty ruling out favorable defense 
evidence, saw fit to remind him 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Communists leaders are Ronald 


Whitty (left) London attorney, and Claude Dennery of Paris. 


jury 
his sleep. 


art , 


The prosecutor and 
the Communists insist there is no 
system is rigged “intentiona 
supvosed to believe the jury clerk picks juries in 


By ALAN MAX 


the judge in the trial of 
a that the 
y. We.,are 


. Walter Reuther’s “escalator” for wage adj 
layers «ave <giengs i9 :proving to be ai toboggan slide, 


Cardinal Mindameety (feft) conferring with his defense — 


Economic Report to 


By Max Gordon 
: To? Mr. Truman's © 


Only a few weeks ago, Truman’s 
Congress 


™ iboasted confidently that the gov- 


Kalman Kicko, at the trial in Budapest. 


Hungarian atholicsApprove 


Mindszenty Conviction — 


By Robert Friedman — 


Catholic clergy and laymen who do not take their politics — the Vatican, and’ 


ernment, without “authorization 


planning,” had developed tech- 
niques for “managing” the econ- 


-jomy so as to prevent “busts.” 


Today, government spokesmen 
—_ they do not even know 


Protestant and Jewish Jeaders in Hungary have ‘outspokenly approved the trial and con- 
viction of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty. Laying bare the political basis for the Vatican’s 


“crusade” aroun 
case, the newspaper Kis Ujsag, or- 
gan of the predominantly Catholic 
Smallholders’ Party commented: 


“It is no secret that the black 
have _§ far - reaching’ 


- yeactionaries 
plans for the creation of a so- 
called . Gatholic middle-European 
confederation. This idea enjoys 
the sympathy of the Austrian and 
Bavarian bishops, of Mindszenty 


and the Vatican. And it has found d 


expression in the political fantasies 
of the American warmongers. The 
essence of the thing is this: Aus-. 
tria, Bavaria and Hungary should 
_ combine in a state, under Haps 
burg rule, that would be a bullwankk 
of imperialist and world reaction.” 


._ That the Vatican and Cardinal 
Spellman have lied in picturing 
Mindszenty as the accepted cham- 


pion of the Catholic masses in’ 


Hungary is clear from the many 
contrary expressions from his cQ- 
religionists. 


Thus, ‘at the bivouac of Hun- 


garys Catholic Boy Scouts, their 


leader, Istvan Hernadvologyi, con- 
- demned Mindszenty's efforts to}: 
give religious coloration to his 
treasonable and reactionary activ- 
ities, saying: “We protest against 
the attempt to abuse our fear of. 
God in order to turn us, forcibly, 
against the Hungarian democracy.” 

The lower Catholic clergy, like 
the mass of Hungarians, benefitted 
when the democratic government 
divided the hierarchy’s huge land- 
holdings. Typifying the reaction 
of this lower clergy to the Mind- 
szenty trial, priests in Hodmezov- 
asarhely, headed by Andras Cseh, 
issued .a statement declaring: “We 
utterly condemn any action di- 
rected against the development of 
people’s democracy in Hungary.” 

* 


EVEN AMONG the Catholic 
hierarchy, revulsion against Mind- 
-szentys activities was registered 
before his trial and exposure. The 


Bishop of Pec, for example, made 
public his refusal to have Mind- 


szenty s inflammatory pastoral let- 


ters read in any church in his 
diocese. 


- Another Catholic priest, ‘Istvan | 
Balogh, head of the opposition In- 


dependent Hungarian Democratic 
Party, declared in a recent Parlia- 
ment debate: 

“In 1949 the Hungarian state 
will spend more on religion and 
the Churches than it did in the 
previous year or during the war.’ 
Then, referring to the charges of 
“religiotis persecution” in Hun- 
ary, the Catholic priest added: 
Let especially those who like to 

{ the relations between 
HG BEARS? FUBFOCENSTY + 
‘weigh the significance of this com-. 


the Mindszenty® 


99 


| parison. 


These expressions of Catholic 


sentiment m Hungary were in 
sharp contrast to the Vatican’s con- 
tinued efforts Jast week to inflame 
world opinion into accepting a 
war against “communism” in be- 
half of the “martyr” Mindszenty. 
Pope Pius XII, in a secret’ con- 
sistory of Cardinals in Rome Mon- 
\day, repeated the  torture-and- 
rugging charge coneerning the}: 
Mindszenty trial. He gave ap- 
proval to the Mindszenty program} 
tof intrfgue and treason against the 
Hungarian -democracy, Sedation. 
in the veiled language of Vatican | 
diplomacy: “Bishops and the faith- 
ful themselves are bound by their 
own conscience to resist unjust 


| szenty’s. arrest,” a statement by the 


laws.” . 
| * 

THE “UNJUST” VF.AWS  op- 
posed by Mindszenty, of course, 
were those transforming the Haps- 
burg monarchy into a_ republic; 
distributing the land among the 
peasantry and establishing a pub- 
lic school system for the first thas 
in Hungary. 

Declaring that it was “with great 
reassurance that the Hungarian! 
Jews received the news of Mind- 


four groups continued, “with this 
action the Hungarian government 
has sent the head of a pogrom- 


fare of his correligionists, to his 
well-deserved place.” 

The statement asserted _ that 
Mindszenty and “his accomplices” 
were “partly res 
terrible tragedy of Hungarian Jew- 
ry, and that the same forees “have 


made plots for a new Auschwitz.” 


Jews in Europe and America 
were urged to make these facts 
known. The signatory organiza- 
tions were the Central Board of 
Jews in Hungary; Hungarian Zion- 
ist Organization; Hungarian Sec- 
tion of the World Jewish Congress 
and the Managing Committee of 
the Central Board of Autonomous 
Orthodox paeous Bodies in Hun- 
gary. | 
The Ninesitem Protestant 
churches have also made it thor- 
oughly clear that they neither en- 


[views nor the Vatican-circulated 


dorsed Mindszenty’s reactionary 


view, that his trial was part of an. 


“anti-religious” drive. 


They declared: “... We have 
"|emphasized several times that the 


Archbishop of Estergom (Mind- | 


szenty) fought not for religious 
freedam—as there was no need for 
such a fight—but fought k politcal 
battle. Sihabever opinion _people 
ane: = ‘hold on = 


clique, which endangered the wel-|: 


ible for thé] 


testants know that the Hapsburg 


nected with it—a system - whose 
restitutional attempts we funda- 
mentally oppose—are remembered 


with sadness by the Hungarian 
people and by the Evangelical 
churches. Let the heads and mem- 
bers of the foreign churches. . 
know that they can do’ the best 
service to the cause of the church 
in Hungary by helping to separate 
the Mindszenty affair from the 
cause of the Church.” 

The statement was signed by 
Dr. Jeno Balogh, lay president -of 
the Reformed General Conventus 
and Synod; Dr. Imre Revesz, 
Bishop and clerical president, Re- 
‘formed General Conventus; Dr. 
'Fernec Kiss, president, League of 
Hungarian Free Churches; Dr. 
Imre Semegyi; Dean of the Baptist|* 
Church of. Hungary; James Szec- 
sey, deputy superintendent, Meth- 
odist Church of Hungary, and 
Laszlo Mochnay, national chair- 
man of the Adventist Church. 


Bishop Albert Bereczky, head of 
the Reformed 
largest single Protestant group in 
Hungary, declared that a church 
which becomes “the instrument or 
shelter of worldly political and 
power efforts” Joses “consciousness 
of its true callin«.”. : 

“This his been proved,” he said, 


against the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Hungary.” As 


concluded an agreement which has‘ 


‘assured religious liberty and the 
free possibilities - of all kinds of} 


church activities.” He referred to 
“essential financial aid” granted by| 
'the state to the church, and said 


the new state has not hindered any 
of the churches in their activities 
supporting them financially.” 

On the one hand, then, the} 
voices of the Hungarian churches. 

On the other, the war-monger- 
ing dishonesties of the Vatican and 
Spellman. 
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omens 


rule and the feudal system con-| 


for his church, he said, “We have| 


\ 


“controlled economy” 


panic not because of growin 
crisis in farm production. ; 


: ‘preciable extent. 


j something fast to stop the expand-| 


* | seerns engaged in rearguard action 


sional committee there appeared | 


unemployment, but because 


Layoffs, Price Break 
Spread Crisis Jitters 


is in for some rough treatment. Government 
crystal- -gazers and Big Business defenders k nown as “economists” are exhibiting signs of 


of the obviously developing 


what is causing the rapidly de- 
veloping cracks in this economy. 

Thus, Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles Brannan told a congres- 


to be no objective reason for the: 
disastrous break in the commodity 
market in the past couple of weeks 
a break which plunged basic grain ain |“ 
prices to farmers clear through 
government price support levels 
down to less than half the farm 
prices of January, 1948. 


This, it shouid be noted inci- 
dentally has not brought food 
prices to consumers down any ap- 


* 


INTERESTINGLY, the Wall’ 
Street journals which ——_ 
rant against any government ~ 
terference” ia the economy, are 
now frantically insisting it do 


ing economic decline, and are at- 
tacking it for not meeting the ssit-' 
uation “head-on.” 

They are also catching on to 
the . fact ‘that. the Marshall Plan| 
and rearmament carmmot stop ai 
crisis; that it is not, as formerly ad-' 
vertised, rearmament versus crisis 
but crises even with rearmament. 


“At the moment Washington 
rather than in a frontal attack, > 
complains the. Journal of Com-, 
merce (Feb. 14), “There is little 
doubt, however, that rabbits can 
still be pulled out of the hat and|- 
that the tired and aging business, 
boom can be kept going for a 


the basic maladjustments in the 
present situation.” 


What it is. confessing. here is 


ism—has 
years; namely, that the “basic mal- 
adjustments” of capitalism cannot 
be solved, and that a crisis of over- 


Mr. 
aged economy.” 

Later, the Journal of Commeree. 
notes that the “present situation’ 
has smacked the idea of a capital-| 
istic “managed economy” pretty | 
hard. 

“Two cherished ideas have suf-| 


while longer—without correcton of | 


what genuine social science—Marx- |. 
known for a hundred| 


production is inevitable despite | 


Trumans bunk about “man-| 


with |farm prices because of the 
government price support pro- 


grams, and the belief that nothing 


can go wrong with business be- 
cause of the high level of national 
income.” 

The price support program has 
been fundamental to the idea of a 
“controlled economy” because sup- 
ports were supposed to avert a new 
|agrarian crisis such as gripped the 
nation following World War I. In 
the recent commodity market 
break, these government supports 
failed to hold up. 

The wheat support price is $2.29 


ia bushel, but prices went down be- 


low $2 on a couple of days. 


support price of $1.58. Similarly 


with other grains. | 
This break follows one that took 


place at about the same time. last 
year, which reduced grain prices to 
‘the farmer from about a half to a 
| third. 

“Despite all efforts being made 
‘to hold farm product prices and 
the billions of dollars that are be- 
ing expanded directly and indirect- 
ly for that purpose, the action of 
the grain markets over the past 
year indicates that it requires more 


an economic trend,” decla@res a 
financial writer in the New. York 


| Times of Feb. 6. | 
THE. HUGE STOCKS of grains 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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fered severe cracks recently: the 
belief that nothing can go wrong 
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‘by the measures the Hungarian|f 
authorities were compelled to take 


“all churches ought to admit that, 1 


“church life has been enriched and. | | 
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italist monopolies against workers of the new state-owned machine 


7 | Carey Called ‘Traitor everywhere, and of splitting the! and t ti b set up 

| . . t t S ein 
: Jel a$$ a fis To the Working Class’|WFrv for the same reasons that f mbm a ouuk A aid in 
MOSCOW (ALN).—The Soviet a ee the modernization of agriculture. 


radio called- Secretary - Treasurer cold war. 


The stations rent machines to farm- 


James B. Carey of the CIO and 


Train Steel Workers (crs and cooperative groups, keep 


used in this way is expected to 


the British and Dutch-delegates to Deal ne Saienans 
[the World Federation of Trade| Tg Manage Industries 1em~in repair and help m2 
Unions “traitors to the a BUDAPEST (ALN).—Hundreds to learn their use. Machinery 


Plans for a mass rally and dem-, ti 
onstration in Madison Square Park, 
Thursday, March 3, to protest! 
biased Federal juries were laid 
Monday night by more than 1,000 
unionists and others at a Confer- 
ence for a Democratic Jury System 
at the Hotel Diplomat. 


A parley resolution denounced | 


the rigged jury system as a “wea- 


pon against trade unionists who) 


ght for better working conditions 
we decent standards.” It de-'} 


manded that Senior Federal Judge |f 
John C. Knox end the system and | 
“institute a-truly democratic sys- || 


tem of jury selection.” 


The immediate dismissal ‘of the |} 
indictments against the 12 Com-|j 


munist leaders was urged in 
another resolution. Their trial was 
denounced as a “violation of the 


Bill of Rights.” 


The parley was chaired by Paul 
L. Ross, who made the keynote 
speech urging the full participation 
of all New York working people 
right after working hours. 


* 


THE WEEK OF FEB. 21 was 
designated as Civil Liberties Week 


and the Conference urged that ac-|} 


tivities be organized that week to 


focus attention on the threat to/f 


democracy represented by the Fed- 
eral Jury System. The delegates 


were asked to popularize the)f 
March 3 rally. Trade union leaders |j 


were urged to organize shop meet- 
ings on resolutions of the Confer- 


ence and to elect delegations to | 
Federal Judge Harold R. Medina}{ 


and U. S. Prosecutor John: F. X. 
McGohevy. 


The Midieatonio resolution call- 
ing for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the rigged jury system was 
endorsed. 


The — provisional committee 
changed its wame to the United 
Committee for Democratic Rights, 
and elected. 35 members headed by 


Paul Robeson and Ben Gold, Fur-|| 


riers Union leader. 


Robeson, on his way to Europe, || 
urged the delegates to adopt aj| 


“program of action which will mo- 
bilize America’s democracy loving 
millions for the fight not only for 
a democratic jury system, but for a 
better America, free from thought 
control and racial and _ religious 
persecution.” 


Irving Potash, one of the in- 


dicted Communists and a Furriers | 


Union leader, declared the fight 
for a democratic jury system 
“must be carried to a democratic 
conclusion.” 7 

A message from Marcantonio’ 
pledged “a continuing fight to 
i bolish the undemocratic jury sys- 
tem. The liberty of no American 
is safe as long as handpicked juries 
exist.” 

Speakers at the conference in- 
cluded Halois Moorehead, Local 
144, AFL; Charles Doyle, Civil 
Rights Congress; James” Lustig, 
United Electrical Workers; Arthur 
Schutzer, American Labor Party; 
Adelle Adams, United Harlem 
Tenants and Consumers Organiza- 


Push Labor Bill 


COLUMBUS, O.—A little Wag- 
ner Act for Ohio is set up in legis- 
lation introduced in the House by 
Representative Milton D. Tobin, 


(D) of Cincinnati. 
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Ly *Piano Senata No. 23 in F-Minor, Op. 57 ‘“‘Appassionata”’ (Serkin). MM-7l1...... $4.75 & 
es haw becehabisccccccecvs ceabeneas $3.35 & 
[] *Piame Sonata No, 24 in F-Sharp, Op. 78, with Fantasia in G-Minor, Op. 77 (Serkin). & 
MM-816 — $4.75. Also on LP, with Trio Op. 70 No. 1. ML-4128............ceecees ¢4.35 & 

: *Piano Sonata No. 27 in E-Mimor, Op. 90 (Peiri). MX-71........cc ccc ccccucccuc cee $3.50 & ; 
*Piano Sonata No. 32 in C-Minor, Op. 111 (Petri). MM-263.............cccuecces $4.75 ' 
= Violin Sonata No. 5 in F, Op. 24 ‘‘Spring’’ (Lener and Keniner). MM-404........ $4.75 : 
Violin Sonata No. 7 in C-Minor, Op. 30 No. 2 (Stern and Zakin). MM-604........ $4.75 9 
(f Violin Sonata No. 8 in G, Op. 30 No. 3 (Milstein and Balsam). MX-137.......... $3.50 5 
L] Violin Sonata No. 9 in A, Op. 42 “Kreutzer” (Busch and Serkin). MM-496...... $6.00 4g 
ee eee eee EE ELE ES OE A, ee $4.35 4» 
SONGS - 
[] Adelaide, Op. 46 (Roland Hayes), 17175............ ES ee nee mege $1.00 - 

a 

SYMPHONIES . 
[} “Ne. 1 im C (Weingartner). MM-321................ CBecseec peeseses cecvccces oes $4.95 
Lj] *No. 2 in D, Op. 3 (Weingartner). MM-377...........ccccccocce feceseesveueueee $4.75 a 
[] *No. 8 in E-Fiat “Eroicea” (Weingartner). MM-285...........cccccccuccccccccce. $8.56 
ii, ee, 6 ip B-Piat, Op. 68 (Weingartmer). MM-197.... 05.0... cccc cece ccccncccccces $6.00 & 
[] “No. 5 im C-Minmor, Op. 67 (Weingartner). MM-254....:......cccccccccccccucccee $6.00 & 
a *No. 6 in F, Op. 68 ‘“‘Pastorale” (Bruno Walter). MM-631...........s0s.ceeeeeees $7.25 & 
a. ics hucbvncecceccccuccebecbohe $14.85 f 
ca. eo 2s om A, Op. OS (Welngarttier). MM-200.;......... cs .ccucccccccccccccceeorcce $7.25 
can eee Om F,-Op. OS (Welngartmer). MM-202.....;... 0.0... c ccc ccc ccccccpecoccs $4.75 # 
[j] *No. 9 in D-Minor, Op. 125 “Chorale” (Weingartner, Mayr, etc.). MM-227........ $11.00 - 
© TRIOS - 
Cj *Serenade for String Trio in D, Op. 8 (Goldberg, Hindemith, Feuermann). MM-217 $4.35 4g 
: ~oering Trie in G, Op. 9 No. 1 (Pasquier Trio). MM-397.........ccccccecceccccce $4.75 = 
sig Trie in C-Minor, Op. 9 No. 3 fee BOO), BORE BOT... 2... .cocccececn $4.75 
(] *Piano Trie in D, Op. 70 No. 1 “Ghost” (Busch-Serkin Trio). MM-804.......... $4.15 
Ee eee $4.85 i 
SRS SSS SSS AS CPB SASS SSK ASSESS aaanasness' t 
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ELAINE MUSIC SHOP : 
9 Fast 44th Streat : 
New York City 17 ; 
Sirs: Please send me the recordings checked above at a total price of $................ - 
to which If have added shipping charges ($1.00 east of the Mississippi, $1.50 west of the ‘ 
Missisippi). * 
‘ 
a 
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ers are being trained ¢ as directors 


Contributing reviewers include Herman Adler, 


ECORDS 


LP is the new Microgrove Record which 
plays up to 50 minutes with all the ad- 


vantages of continuous performance 


and Lower Price 


The magnificent artists who perform in the 
following records include the BUSCH Quartet, 
Rudolf SERKIN, Joseph SZIGETI, Bruno 
WALTER, Emanuel FEUERMANN, Myra HESS 
and, best of all, Felix WEINGARTNER, the 
late conductor, generally accepted as the great- 
est interpreter of Beethoven and Brahms. 
WEINGARTNER has recorded the major sym- 


phonic works of Beethoven exclusively on 


Columbia — ! 


* Recording preceded with an asterisk (*) indi- 
cates particularly outstanding performances and 
recording in the opinion of Sidney Finkelstein 
and Jack Skurnick. Sidney Finkelstein is the 
author of two important contributions to the 
understanding of the arts: Art and Society and 
JAZZ: A People’s Music. Jack Skurnick is one 
of the managers of the ELAINE MUSIC SHOP 
and editor of an unusual, hard-hitting review 
of the new recordings: JUST. RECORDS, pub- 
lished monthly by the ELAINE MUSIC SHOP 


and available on subscription for $1.00 a year. 


Sidney Finkelstein, Emanuel Levenson and 
others while special articles have been con- 
tributed by David Hall and others. Sample copy 


will be sent upon request. Write also for our 


ugusual little catalogue: 
ad : % 


RECORD HIGHLIGHTS from the Catalogues 
of the World — 10¢ postpaid 
(Free with record order) 
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ELAINE 
Music Shop 


9 EAST 44th STREET 
MUrray Hill 2-6154 
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ON A FINELY BUILT 


By Buying Direct 


From Manufacturer 


= 


Invest in thé wonderful sleeping comfort of a Bordman 
Mattress and feel like a million. EACH mattress has beauti- 
ful, sturdy ticking; pure, fluffy-white cotton felt; hundreds 
of high-tempered steel coils; handles and air-vents; heavy 
padding over the springs; hand-lacing (no buttons), sag- 
resistance and it holds its shape. Order your mattress now. 


‘DA 99 


STUDIO COUCHES 
CRIBS, YOUTH 
BEDS 


@ MAPLE BEDROOM 
OUTFITS ON SALE 


MATTRESSES, . 
PILLOWS, QUILTS 
REMADE AND 
STERILIZED 


FREE DELIVERY 
and PICKUP 


This is an introductory offer for 
the month of February ONLY. 
The regular price would he 

$39.95. The price to YOU is 


BOX SPRINGS TO MATCH i 


BORDMAN'S 


MATTRESS CO. 


374-376 LFVONIA AVENUE 


BROOKLYN DI 6-6160 
Junius St. IRT Statien 


Open Mon. and Wed. till 9; 
Tues., Thurs., Fri. ti 7; 
Sat. and Sun. till 5 


i? St  ~4 Se ws S3¢ 


FOE ON EI wre: > or Cas ~s 


Everything Must Go! 


OUR ENTIRE WINTER STOCK OF 
TOP QUALITY OVERCOATS 


JOE & PAUL’S usual high standards of workmanship 
JOE & PAUL’S lively styling, with that “just right” 
dash of individuality! All hand t:lered cashmeres 


PRICES 
FORMERLY TO $79.50 SLASHED 
NOW $59.32 33% 


Our entire steck of fine wersicds, 
expertly h hand-crafted, ultra styled 


Sul TS AND TOPCOATS 


PRICES ammo 
SLASHED A wide ‘selection of shades and pat-— 
25° 


FORMERLY TO $115 
Now $76.95 


terns, sizes 35 short to 48 long 
JOE & PAUL SERVICE: 


Te serve you better @ to fit you better 


RATIONS FREE 


Clothes Sing 
117 STANTON STREET 


Corner Essex Street, New York City 


ALD OLLLLIPIOELELLETOOIIEN 2 ES mares a a 


* | OFFICE AND MIMEO SUPPLIES | 


--s 


41 East 14th Street 


West 47th Street 
pc Tr. GRam. 7-7211-7212 


LUxemburg 2-0967-8 


_— 
—— 


DEPENDABLE . REASONABLE 


U.S. French 


Hand Laundry 


9 Christopher St. © WA 9-2732 
—__- We Cali fer and Deliver 


ePREUPHOLSTER, 


©3-po. suite like new restyled #@ desired © 


OFA $19: 


EAT BOTTOMS 
2 CHAIRS — $11 


hg 6-56005) 


Cas 24 e : ye ee d 


1500 HAIRS 


Removed Permanently 
In One Hour 


Face Arms Legs 
Forehead Body Underarm 
FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
GORDON HAIR REMOVING INST. 
55 W. 42 St., Rm. 844-A . LO 3-5796 


For Advertising 
Info: 
Call AL 4-7954 
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Prepares for New Increase 


‘By Michael Singer 


| have the same uncivilized, oa 


|the entire amount of $18,500,000 


} directed the private bus lines to 


'D Broke Fare Hike 


| On July 1 the subway rider dropped 


seats, clean subways.” 


Promises; 


his dime into the slot for the first time. “What the 
hell,” he reasoned, “I don’t like it but it’s worth getting new cars, swift transit, comfortable 


: It's F ebruary, 1949. Where are the new cars, the swift, clean, comfortbale rideP 


|Morning, noon and night we still® 


ing sardine-crush. No new sub- 
ways have been built to speed to- | 
and-from work transit. Nothing, 
‘new has been added—except an- | 
other nickel. we ee ee 
So much for Mayot ODuyers § - % 
| promise. a 
WHEN THE FARE was raised | 
progressive opposition warned that! 
this was just the beginning, that 
ithe D’Dwyer-Dewey deal with CIO | 
transit boss Michael Quill handing | 
out the joker to the union, meant) 
an inevitable new transit boost.| B=. 
The city then had an -estimated! [gjss 
$75,000,000 carry-over fund to pay, Sages 
the 24 cent wage boast for 27,000) 3a 
transit workers and still meet the, aes 
$31,000,000 operating deficit with-| Se 
out killing the nickel ride. - 
“That's a lie, O'Dwver scream-_ 


lied, echoed by Quill and the Wall 
: St. bondholders. 


But when the 
‘Daily Worker proved that figures 
‘didn’t lie, the mayor started his | 
) cent hospital wail. “But we neog 
hospitals, schools, social services, 
he shouted, 
nicket fare.” 
| Ok, where are the new hospitals, | 

the schools, the social services? 

| The Daily Worker then warned) 
that the ten cent ride was an ope 

ing to make the straphanger cover, 
the $57,000,000 debt _ service 
charge for which realty interests 
must pav. Such a self-sustaining; 
fare would be about 14 cents a; 
ride. “That Il never happen, 
promise, O'Dwyer said in effect.. 


YOU GOT GYPPED in July, 


| hot eollies at a car barn. 


PHILADELPHIA.—This 


TRANSIT PALS PICKETS a A UP 


he AFL | taxi mgr ‘oined ti de walla of Philadelphia transit 
“we can't get it on a workers, strikers continued to picket. Here strikers warm up over 


Phil Transit Workers 
Battle House of Morgan 


city’s 12,000 CIO, transit 


I Strikers have been in direct open conflict since 12: ‘Ol am. 
Friday, Feb. 11, with the Wall Street house of ¥. P. Morgan 


1948 and unless you keep vour 
leyes open you're getting hooked 
for another increase next year— 
maybe this year. 
| Two weeks ago transit commis-| 
‘sioner William Reid anounced that | 
despite increased subwav revenues 
‘of $30,290,910 from July to No-' 
‘cember, 1948, the citv faces a 
'$6,000,000 deficit by the end of; 
the current fiscal year on June 30. 
| That’s $6,000,000 short of the: 
/$18,000,000 in budget notes issued | 
by the city to defray transit wage 
raises in other vears. 

(Note to Quill: How’s the union | 
going to get another increase if! 
the city says it cant meet notes, 


‘to pay past salarv boosts?) 
Continues Reid: “The increase’ characteristic—where the big fin- 
‘ancier and industrialist openly par- 


(10 cent fare) does not begin to) I 
make up what we need. We had: ticipates in politics and dictates 
governmental — 


hoped to get enough to redeem} 


‘financial interest groups that domi- 
nate the entire American economy. 
| Chairman of the Executive 
Board of the Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Company, which runs all 
public transportation here—surface, 
‘bus and elevated—is Edward Hop- 
kinson, Jr., head of Drexel andCo., 
‘Morgan’s Philadelphia affiliate. In 
addition to running the PTC and 
other industrial and banking en- 
terprises, he is ehairman of the 
City Planning Commission, and 
meets with the Republican caucus 
that runs the city government. 
Hopkinson symbolizes an old 
‘peculiarity of Philadelphia life 
which has now become a national 


‘issued in budget notes in this} A cndinacun icture of Mr. 
years budget to meet in part the Hopkinson, which * kindly auth- 
deficit in operation in previous’ orized us to pick up some years ago 
years.” when we first began to study his 
So, in effect, the city is telling | genius, shows his powerful, gray- 
the transit workers: “stop talking) ing figure in an open shirt with an 
wage boosts, youre not going to'armful of vegetables plucked with 
get _ this own hands from his Main Line 


NOT ONLY. THAT but the/€state. 


$31,000,000 operating deficit this) A farmer at heart, whose life 
lyear won't be covered either. Reid|is dedicated to the public service 


fis suddenly concerned about the{™ 4 city where the Morgan inter- 
pay demands of miners. “If the/ests, in addition to controlling 
coal miners get an increase in|transportation and telephones, also 
wages,” he said, “the price of our dominate the gas and electric utili- 
coal will go up.” ties and the city government itself. 


Ah, but if you pay another fare * 
increase, we'll have money for! THE PRESENT strike, the coun- 


wage increases, says the city. So try's first major 1949 union battle, 
—the Public Service Comission has} js not being settled so simply and 


swiftly. And the reason is that 
Hopkinson has a number of com- 


seek a higher combination. fare 
than the current 12-cent subway- 
surface ride. We can’t pay retro- 
activity wages due transit workers 
on 7 cents, the private lines wail, 
we need 8 cents. 


head. 
He wants a higher fare—13 cents 
Straight instead of the’ present! 


'& co., most powerful of the eight 


plex plans in his massive, graying | 


He wants one-man operation of 
street cars | 

He wants to unload onto the 
city, and thus the taxpayers, the 
complicated and inflated financial 
structure of the PTC at about twice 
what the property is worth. 
He is not averse to weakening, 


jor breaking the CIO Transport 


Workers Union, if he can. 

He would like legislation outlaw- 
ing transportation strikes, as there 
is already legislation against strikes 
in the utilities in which the Mor- — 
gan firm is so deeplv interested. 

Thus, as many Philadelphians 
are saying, and the striking transit 
workers have known right along, 
the PTC “wanted the strike.” Union 
negotiators have said that in the 
six weeks preceding the strike, and 
since it started, the company has 
not negotiated seriouslv. 

* 


BUT THEY did negotiate very 
foxily. The workers’ original de- 
mands were for a-number of im- 
proved conditions that are vital to 
them, plus a “substantial wage in- 
crease. They wanted on end to 
putting in 12-14 hours.a day for 
eight hours pay, no extension of 
one-man operation which threat- 
ened thousands of jobs. In union 
meetings, rank and file spokesmen 
made it plain they wanted these 
and other conditions won by their 
leaders. 

The company refused to. discuss 
working conditions until a wage 


figure was named. The union ne- 


gotiators thereupon put forward a 


'25-cent demand, later reduced to 


20 cents and then 17. The company 
offered two, and on the eve of the 
strike, three cents. 

Thus, Mr. Hopkinson’s negotia- 
tors forced the strike on their terms, 
rather than on the working condi- 
‘tions and wages which the men put 


on an even footing. 


| THE MAYOR makes angry | ¢ 
noises for the public, but he’s al- 
ready figuring out how to give the 
| bus companies a penny fare in-| 
crease, raise the subways another 
e| penny, work out a combination 
e| transfer deal of 19 or 20 cents and 
take transit wages out of your 


Seeanoseeeoau ds 


IN THE WORKER NEXT WEEK 


the final report on our 
subscription drive and. an 
a 


__ has been made by the New York. 


Californian’s Will: 
‘Send Money for 12’ 
As she lay on her death bed las} 


month, a California woman turned 
to her husband and said: 

“Tell our friends not to send 
flowers. Send the money to the 
Civil Rights Congress to help de- 


fend the twelve Communist lead- : 


ers. 
Mrs. Lena Hittleman died short- 
ly afterwards. Her husband, Max, 
grief stricken, informed her friends 
of her dying request and as a re- 
sult the defense fund received “12 
times 12” or $144.00 which was 
immediately forwarded to the na- 
tional CRC office by Anne Shore, 
executive director of the Los An- 
geles defense group. 1 


—— 


Tenants Ask 
Voice at House | 
Rent Hearing — 


A demand to be Seard at the 
House hearings on rent control 


_ Tenant Councils on Rent and: 
Housing in a telegram to Rep. 
Brent Spence, chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

The telegram protested " the! 
committees failure to give a! 
hearing to tenant organizations, 
which, *it was pointed out, 
“handles the pre»lems. of tenants: 
from day to day in the office of 
Rent Control and has the most 
experience with the actual work- 
ing of rent control legislation in: 
New York.” 

The New York Tenant Councils | 
is leading the Tenants Trek to’ 
Washington next Wednesday, : 
Feb. 23, to demand passage of the ' 


Tenants Bill of Rights which pro-|_ 


poses a two-vear moratorium on. 


evictions, abolition of “hardship” 
and “comparabilitv” rent increases, | 
suficient funds to enforce rent 
control, permission to tenants to! 
make repairs at landlords’ cost if 
landlords do not do so, and out-!| 


lawing of restrictive. covenants. 


re 


Southern Rapist 
Fined $50 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. — Specta- 
tors of “Southern justice” watched | 
a $50 sentence given to Euel Dol-' 
lar, a 17-vear-old white youth. He’ 
and a friend were charged with | 
rape and robbery of Mrs. Mattie’ 
Lee Daniels, 27-year-old Negro 
beautician. ie | 

Charges of rape were dropped 
by the jury and a conviction and 
fine for robbery were returned. 
Mrs. Daniels charged she was as-' 
saulted by the two youths, Euel! 
Dollar and Herschel Murphree, 
and that thev screamed as they' 
grabbed her, “Truman is trying to! 
put you N-----rs over white people!” | 

Preperty which had been taken: 
from the young woman was found; 
in the hands of the two hoodlums; 


by Birmingham police. A doctor). 


who had examined Mrs. Daniels: 
after the incident, agreed that she; 
had been raped and beaten. 


| 
Trial for Murphree is still pend-j ° 


ing. | 
Diamond Workers 


To Visit Israel 

TEL AVIV (ALN).—Israel, which: 
has become one of the greatest! 
diamond-cutting centers of the' 
world in the last 10 years, will: 
receive delegates from the Inter-: 
national Organization of Diamond 
Workers some time in Febmary.. 
The delegation is visitmg many) 
countries. in preparation for the: 
International Diamond Workers: 
Congress to be held in Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, in April. | 


Auto Parts Layoff 
CLEVELAND, O.—Twelve hun- 


dred production workers have been, | 


placed on a three-day week at the. 
Weatherhead Co.,-as management 


said that d2mand. for automobile, 
parts declined. 
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Freddy summed it up neatly. For his 35- 
year-old father, seven: cents a day means 
$3,000 insurance for their family. It means 
some peace of mind as he works at his dan- 
gerous job at the mill—peace of mind made 
possible only by the NON-PROFIT, NON- 
DISCRIMINATORY protection of [WO 
Of course, Freddy’s father and his 170,000 


Mail for 
F R ia EK booklets on Non-Profit Insurance 


Pee Be 2 emwe wee es Ce ere ewe enw OEE mame, 


‘INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 
8 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


a Please send me information on IWO insurance [ 
: sick benefits 0 


» 


oe eee ee ewe ee ewe Se Re eee eee eee mm me oe at 


fellow members in the TWO realize that it 
is the duty of Congress to provide all of us 
with real security. Their IWO is doing as 
much as any organization te have Congress 
give us that kind of security. In the mean- 

time, the IWO offers them—and you—the 
best kind of family protection within your 
reach today. You owe it to your loved ones 
to: 


CHECK THESE &% FEATURES! 


NQ MEDICAL EXAMSNATION 
(Up te age 45; up te $1.009 insurance) 


ONE LOW RATE FOR AIA OCCUPATIONS 
(ceai miner and file clerk pay same premium) 


SAME LOW RATES FOR ALL PEOPLE 
(me Jimorow ia the Iwo) 


WEEKLY SICK BENEFITS 
(again, ne medical examination up te age 45; up to $16 weekly) 


IWO CANNOT CANCEL POLICY WITHOUT YOUR CONSENT 
(pelicies can’t be caacetied for failing health) 


IWO CANNOT CANCEL SICK BENFITS WITHOUT YOUR CONSENT 
(sick beme@ts can’t be canceiied fer failing health) 


EXCEPTIONAL LOW-COST FAMELY MEDICAL PLAN 
(im New York City and scme other cities) 


MEMBERSHIP IN ANY OF THE 1,800 IWO LODGES 
(joim 170800 ledge members im social, recreational and 
educational activities) | 


170,000 members: $115 million insurance im force 
Assets: $5,300,000 ~ 
Selvency: 146% 


Chartered by: the New York State Insurance Department | 


” Z " 
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_ NAILING IT FAST 


“Defense” Pact Snags 


‘HE STATE DEPARTMENT is having trouble selling 


the North Atlantic Defense Pact. 

The reason is, of course, that the defense pact is not 
a defense pact at all. It is a war pact. 

In Europe, the quisling regimes which are expected 
to sign the Atlantic Pact are having trouble with their 
peoples. It seems that most Britishers, Frenchmen, Nor- 
wegians, etc., are not unmindful of the fact they are ex- 
pected to be the shock troops in the war which Wall 


Street wants. | 

The British and French propertied classes and those 
of other countries are quite willing to sell their nations as 
cannon fodder. But how can they sell this scheme if 
Washington finds it difficult to tell the American people 
in public that we intend to rush our armies to Europe as 
soon as some puppet government is given the signal to 
start yelling “We were attacked”? 

There is the real trouble. Washington's secret At- 
lantic Pact unquestionably provides for such an arranged 
schedule of American invasion of Europe. Europe wants 
this stated openly so they can try to sell the plan in Europe, 
while Washington fears to say it openly for fear of the 
public protest here. It is a delicate problem of public rela- 
tions — that is of how to lie most effectively. 

The Atlantic Pact is so nakedly a plan to push Europe 
into war as the signal for getting America into war that it 
can only be sold through deceit and chicanery. Hence, 
Senators Vandenberg and Connally are compelled to sooth 
public fears with assurances that no “automatic” ship- 
ment of American troops to Europe is intended. It is just 
a matter of finding the right legal phrases to bypass the 
Constitution and to blind the American people. For these 
Senators who are criticizing the “automatic” war part in 
the Atlantic Pact have no criticism of either the cold war 
policy or the pact’s real goal— war. They just want to 
sugarcoat it more. 

The country should know what is being prepared for 
it. It should denounce the entire scheme as a menace to 
American lives and American security. 


Two Appeals 


pees WEEKS AGO The Worker published a two-page 
appeal to our readers and to the Communist Party 

organizations. e asked help to raise $225,000 to cover 

the deficit for the year, and to guarantee the continued 

publication of the Daily Worker and The Worker. 

That same edition of The Worker carried an appeal 


by the National Committee of the Communist Party for 


a fund of $125,000. 

Since then a number of our readers and Communist 
Party organizations swung into action. The result is that 
even though the drive was to begin on February 15th, a 
sizeable sum was collected, particularly in New York, 
Michigan and Ohio during the past two weeks. 


We appeal to our readers and to the Communist 
Party organizations to swing into action: We urge them to 
heed our appeal and the appeal of the C. P. National 


Committee. Make this the shortest and most successful 


annual fund drive! That this can be done is proven by the 
most successful campaign which the Daily Worker and 
The Worker has been conducting in the past three months 
for subscriptions. 


a 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 
The Worker will pay a nominal fee for all short 


stories accepted for publication. 


Address manuscripts to: The Worker Short Story 


Editor, 35 E. 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


a. 


—_- 


By Fred Ellis 


WETU U Blasts Charge of 
Slave Labor in Soviet Union 


LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y._The World Federation of Trade Unions has asserted 
that, while many nations, including the United States, Belgium, France and the Nether- 
ands have authorized forced labor, the WFTU “has never received any evidence to prove” 


that the practice prevails in the® 


Soviet Union or the people’s de- 
mocracies. 

In a formal memorandum to 
the UN Economic and_ Social) 
Council, the world labor body as- 
sailed as a “political maneuver’ 
the demand of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for an “investiga- 
tion” of the alleged use of eight 
to 14 million people as Russian 
slave-laborers. | 

The WFTU assailed contract 
labor in Southern states of the 
U. S. as an example of forced la- 
bor there. 

Its memorandum pointed out 
that “International Labor Conven- 
tion 29 defines forced labor or 
compulsory labor (as) all work or 
service which is exacted from any 
person under the menace of any 
penalty, and for which the said 
person has not offered himself 
voluntarily.” 

CITES COLONIES 


Then it cited “numerous reports 
of the existence of forced or com- 
pulsory labor in many colonies and 
dependent territories.” The WFTU 
charged that the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and France had accompanied 
their ratification of the Conven- 
tion with reservations which made 
it “inoperative.” The world la- 
bor body also asserted that in the 
Union of South Africa “prisoners 


|may be handed over to private 


individuals or placed at their dis- 
posal.” | 

During the war, the WFTU 
noted, “forced labor for the bene- 
fit of private employers was author- 
ized” 
Kenya, Nigeria and Tanganyika. 
In South West Africa today, it 
charged, labor can be _ requisi- 
tioned. 

A Chilean law of Sept. 2, 1948, 
the WFTU continued, “practically 
introduced forced labor by the 
total prohibition of strikes in most 
industries.” 

Tuming to the United States, 
the WFTU pointedly commented: 

“The U.S. itself has not rati- 
fied Convention No. 29, and in 
this connection it may be men- 
tioned that in some of the South- 
ern states persons convicted by the 
courts are handed over to private 
individuals or placed at their dis- 
posal,” 

The WFTU here referred to the 
practice of hiring out chain gang 
‘prisoners; ‘usually Negroes, to pri- 


in three British colonies,! 


: 


_e 
~ 


vate planters and contractors. The, 


workers do not, of course, receive 
any payment. 


In contrast to these proven cases 
of forced labor, the Jabor body de- 


clared: 


“The WFTU, to which are af- 
filiated the trade unions of the 
U.S.S.R. and the popular democ- 
racies, has never received any 
evidence to prove that compulsory 
labor existed in these countries. 
The WFTU has never received 
complaints in this connection from 
any of the affiliated national 


° »” 
unions. 


If, as appeared likely, the ma- 
jority of the Economic and Social 
Council should approve the cold 
war-inspired American resolution, 
based on the AFL charges, the 
WFTU was preparel to submit its 
“incontrovertible evidence’ on 
forced labor in the colonies of the 
Western power?. . 

WOULD SHOW . PROOF 


It declared: “If the Council de- 
cides to transmit the documenta- 
tion to the International Labor 
Office, the WFTU reserves the 
right to submit to that institution 
incontrovertible evidence proving 
the existence of forced or com- 
pulsory labor in many colonies 
and dependent territories.” 

The reference to the ILO was 
in view of the prospect that the 
UN body would ask the former to 
approve the “slave labor” probe. 
The Soviet Union is not a mem- 
ber of the 60-nation ILO. Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland, among the 
eastern democracies, are members. 
The ILO is an official arm of the 
UN. 

The WFTU counter-charges to 
the AFL-State Department alle- 
gations followed by a day a full 
refutation of the “slave labor” pro-|. 
paganda by S. Tsarapkin, . Soviet 
representative to the Economic and 
Social Council. 


ASSAILS LIES | 
Declaring that the AFL and 


State Department “were now em- 
ploying the tactics of Goebels .. . 
trying to astound the world with 
the magnitude of their lies,” Tsa- 
rapkin said the purpose of “this 
clamor” was “to take away the at- 
tention of the worker in the U. S. 
from the state of affairs in the field 
of labor -in_ capitalist countries.” 


The Soviet spokesman declarec | 


employed m the  & 
“Would the AFL say that these 
had left their jobs freely under 
the U. S. conception of freedom of 
labor?” he challenged. 

On the other hand, he said, 
in the Soviet Union, “where the 
basic sources of production be- 
long to the people, workers are 
free in the truest sence. They 
know no exploitation of man by 
man. The right to work is im 
plemented by the government 
which is required to give work 
and remuneration.” 


CITES T-H 


Referring to labor conditions in 
the U. S., Tsarapkin said that 
labor is not free since the Taft- 
Hartley Law denies one of the es- 
sential conditions of free labor, 
freedom of association. He also 


noted the AFL's failure to act | 
against other restrictions on work- 


ers’ rights. 

The Soviet spokesman said 
American labor had contributed 
about $4,900,000,000 in social in- 
surance funds, but that only 
$800,000,000 had been paid back 
to workers. He noted that only 
4 percent of 14,000,000 Negroes 
are permitted in skilled jobs. 


Flaying the AFL, .Tsarapkin 
said its unions could be divided 
into three classes: those dis- 
criminating against Negrwes; 
those barring admission to Ne- 
groes and those permitting Ne- 
groes to be members “with hu- 
miliating limitations.” In fact, 
he said, unless they are white 
and: also Christian, workers are 
discriminated against. 


It is obvious, the Soviet envo 
added, that the AFL, which too 
upon itself the role of defender of 
workers in other countries, is itself 
‘an oppressor with pronounced fas- 
cist tendencies.” 


Turning to the use of convict la- 
bor, he said that the main differ- 
ence between such labor in the 
U. S. and the Soviet Union is that 
in the latter country a sentence to 
a labor camp is an educational 
measure and not a punishment. 


In the U. S., he ‘said, a convict 
is used as the source of cheap la- 
bor, is known (in the South) to 
work in chains with no wages. In 
the Soviet Union, convicts - work 
eight hours a day, receive the same 
wages as ‘ordinary labor, he de- 


that there are nearly 3,000,000 un- clared. 


today 
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World of Labor 


- Watch the WFTU’s 
Next Big Project 


By George Morris 


FOLLOWING the walkout of James B. 
Carey and his British and Dutch 


pals from its recent Paris meeting, the | 


executive committee of the World Fed- 


eration of Trade Unions came down to > 


some constructive business. Until that time, as 
the USSR’s V. V. Kuznetsov described in his 
speech before the committee, the WFTU has 
been practically hamstrung by the CIO’s and 


British ‘TUC’s representatives. They turned 
meres its meetings into talk shops. 
a SR The committee decided 


Fle’ to hold its May meeting in 
/#3@m4 Peiping, North China, the 
eemet former Chinese capital now 

= Ce siliberated from Chiang-Kai- 

a ad sshek fascism. It is becoming 

a ae «=e «=the chief center of China's 

newly-formed trade’ union 

federation of 2,800,000 mem- 
bers. This decision will, of 
course, administer poetic jus- 
| tice to those who hastened to 

- * bury the WFTU because the 
U. S., British and Dutch afhliates left it. The 
sessions at Peiping will spotlight the fact that a 
new great power of working class strength has 
emerged in the Far East, and that strength is be- 
coming another great base for the WFTU. 

That significance was further underscored in 
the Paris meeting by admission into the WFTU 
of the Japanese trade unions, which, incidentally, 
have a larger membership than the CIO; also 
the unions of Chile, Malta, Philippines, Siam, 
Tunis and Southern Rhodesia. The meeting also 
took up the situation in Indonesia and British 
‘Malaya, where the imperialist powers suppressed 
. the unions. | 
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HE MAIN significance in action taken at the 


Paris meeting is in the decision to set up at 
Peiping the machinery for the long-delayed Pan- 
Asiatic Trade Union Conference next fall. The 
conference will highlight the WFTU’s drive to 
expand unionism to all colonial and newly-liber- 
ated lands of Asia and help these peoples wage 
a struggle for elimination of 8 a 

The upsurge of China will propel that strug- 
gle. As Kuznetsov told off Carey and pals before 
they walked out, decisions for such a Pan-Asiatic 
step and for aid to unions in Africa, were made 
when the WFTU was set up in 1945, but execu- 
tion was continually blocked by the British and 
CIO delegates. . | 

Kuznetsov, in his speech now available in this 
country, tore to shreds one after another of the 
stupid excuses that Carey and Arthur Deakin of 
the British gave for their insistence upon liquida- 
tion of the WFTU and he showed that back of all 
of them is the real reason—their support of the 
imperialist designs of their respective countries. 

Americans are familiar, of course, with the 

- maneuvers of our State Department to obtain 
labor support and salesmanship for the Marshall 
Plan and the shaping Atlantic military pact. One 
need hardly be told that the right wing British 
Jabor leaders have backed the imperialist policy 
of their government even when the conservatives 
‘were at the helm. They are certainly not adverse 
to doing so when that policy has a Laborite label. 
Suppression of unions in colonies is the ordinary 
thing within the British Empire. So why get ex- 
cited about such detail] like suppression of Ma- 
Jayan unions? 


But ONE, unfamiliar with the past, may be 
curious on the reason why the Dutch repre- 
sentative was the only other one to join Carey 
and Deakin in the walkout. One answer is in a 
document circulated to all unions in America 
through the Dutch Government’s Information 
Bureau. Signed by A. D. Vermeulen, general 
secretary of the Dutch Federation of Trade 
Unions, it is a plea to American labor leaders to 
side with the Dutch imperialists on Indonegia. 
‘The Dutch union blames itself for not supply- 
ing enough information to unions of other coun- 
tries with the result that “It is not generally 
known by our comrades in America that the 
Dutch Labor Party approves the Netherlands 
policy in Indonesia and has had a large share in 
the shaping and carrying out of that policy.” 
(Now you really know where to cable protests.) 
That was intended as a rebuke to Philip 
Murray, who sides with the American capitalist 
interests in Indonesia, and expressed objection to 
the recent Dutch attacks upon the Indonesian 
Republic. What interest could labor leaders like 
those at the head of the Dutch unions have in 
helping colonial workers to organize? 
Incidentally, foreign service for the State De- 
partment or the ECA pays well. Three union 
editors, including the editor of the CIO News, are 
on a month-long junket in Europe as “advisors” 
to ECA, AT $40 A DAY-—the equivalent of what 
“an Italian or French worker earns in a whole 


month, | 


| 
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“In view of recent events, her Ladyship _ 
has decided never fo touch China again!” 


—Gabriel, in The (London) Daily Worker 
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BY BARNARD RUBIN 


HE “NEW LOOK” in speedup—the movie camera—is 
in operation at the Ford Rouge plant and several Gen- 
eral Motors plants. The procedure is as follows: 

A cameraman gets up on an elevation and starts 
grinding out the film as the men work on 
the lines below him. Foremen stand along- 
side, watching every move of the work- 
ers under them. | 

Then the film is shown to personnel 
officials, who have it run slow motion 
in order to pick out the men who are 
“loafing” or those on a line that is not mak- 
ing speedup standards of production, or 
workers who are laughing or talking. 

The union committee then is in- 
formed that on such a line there is a drop 
in production. The union is not permitted 


to see the films... . 


) TOWN TALK 

A new television comedy show featuring Arnold Stang will 
bow on the American Broadcasting Co. video’ network March 1. 
Titled Billy Dean, the situation comedy program will have Stang 
play the part of an employe at “Grimble’s, the world’s smallest de- 
partment store.” ... : 
wa e * 

Night club comedian Henny Youngman has sent letters from 
Miami to various newspaper columnists enclosing a small bag of 
sand. 

Letters read: “Enclosed find Chanel Sand No. 5. This cost 
me $30 a day to sit on. Thought youd like some.” 

* * . 


They tell about one of those colossal Hollywood premieres of 
a movie at Grauman’s Chinese Theatre which was so terrible that 


even the footprints in the cement walked out. ... ¢ 

Which was almost as bad as the mystery film with the murder, 
in the first scene of which one character in the audience cracked, 
“Looks like the victim took the script with him.” .. . 


Or the director who asked another to look at his latest pic- 
ture, saying: “I want your biased opinion.” ... 

And the answer: “I don't like to pan, so all I'll say is it isn't 
as good as your bad pictures.” .. . 

Or “This picture proves you can empty a theatre in five 


e >? 
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A well-known Broadway producer walked into the commis- 
sary of his studio, accompanied by his usual retinue of aides. 
“What’s he doing these days?” someone asked. 
“He’s working on another great epic—the story of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” replied his companion. 
“Really,” exclaimed the first man. “What side is he onP”... 
*. * * | 


A local music man recalls going to a play with Ernest New- 
man, the great British music critic. The play concerned the ‘crea- 
tive life of a composer and Mr. Newman resented the idea of the 
play whieh was that the composer’s compositions grew greater 
and greater the more he suffered. And how this one suffered! 
Disaster follows disaster for three acts, until, in the fourth act, the 
composer contracted leprosy, and was banished to a South Sea 
island. 

Newman was fit to be tied. “For the quality of music he 
composed in this last act,” he frothed, “a touch of eczema would 


have been quite enough!” 
: ® 


At a dinner in honor of Jack Benny, his agent, Sam Lyons, was 
called upon to speak. 

“There are many things I should like to say about Jack Benny, 
but-I don’t-.believe:in biting the ham that feeds. you,” said Lyons, 
and sat down. 


As We See It 


Marxian Socialism and 
Mr. Reuther’s Double Standard 


By Milton Howard 

M®: WALTER REUTHER of the auto 
union has spoken out strongly 

against what he calls the “double standard” 

in American life. He refers to the fact that 


big corporation executives get pensions, 
but workers don’t; that workers’ houses are dif- 
ferent from tne houses of the rich, and so forth. 
We assume from Mr. Reuther’s big brave 
words that he wants a single standard in the 
United States which will ap- fr; - 
ply to workers and capitalists fz 
alike. 


I dont get it, frankly. I 


know that Reuther’s words 
sound radical, and may well 
deceive certain people into 
thinking what a bold enemy o. 
the capitalists Mr. Reuther has 
turned out to be. But bold aes 
words don’t necessarily make ol 

a bold policy. So I want to dig into tnis notion of 
Walter Reuther’s a bit. 


@ oe oa 


FriBsT, I would ask him politely if he knows 
why we have a “double standard” of life in 
our country? Why are some rich and some poor? 
Why do some live in mansions and the rest of 
us in something less than mansions? Reuther 
seems to think that this is some kind of temporary 
injustice than can be remedied by a speech. 

But this is not so. Our country has a “double 
standard” of life because there is a double stand- 
ard of ownership. The country’s industrial plant 
is not owned by the American people. It is not 
owned by the nation. The workingclass of the 
USA owns nothing but its brains, hands and 
muscles which it offers for sale to the minority 
which owns the factories upon which America’s 
life depends. : 

True, some workers may own a home if they 
are lucky; they may have a few bucks in the 
bank, and a piece of life insurance which they 
hope will save their families from pauperism 
when they die. But this is not the kind of. prop- 
erty which makes a capitalist. ) 

Capitalist property consists of means of pro- 
duction (factories, railroads, etc.) which, when #t 
is brought into contact with propertyless labor, 
yields a value above and beyond the original 
capital. It yields what Marxian scientific Socialism 
calls surplus value—profit, rent, interest. This new 
value created by labor is taken by the few men 
who own the industries. They get it for nothing. 

They get it solely because they own the in- 
dustries which were created by the labor of others. 
Will anyone claim that America’s railroads, auto 
factories, etc., were built by the men who own 
them? They were built by men who got nothing 
but wages sufficient to keep them alive—and very 
often not even that. America built its marvellous 
industrial plant; but America doesn't own this 
plant. A minority owns it. 

This fact, say the Marxian Socialists—that is, 
the Communists—is the source of all our troubles. 
It is the cause of crises, of boom and bust. It is 
the cause of wars. It is the cause of~poverty, 
insecurity, worry, and the miserable strains which 
make the majority of Americans uncertain of ‘the 
morrow. The reason is that this surplus value 
piles up in the hands of the minority owners in 
the form of useful goods which are withheld from 
a pepulation which the present social system 
keeps permanently propertyless and therefore 
dependent on the owners of the industries. 

@ 2s ° 


WE NOW HAVE two other questions to ask 
of Walter Reuther who they say used to 

be a Socialist. First question: If you oppose 
the “double standard” of life, why do you oppose 
rousing the auto union to a determined fight for 
higher wagesP Higher wages cant change the 
basic disease of our economy—the private owner- 
ship of the courses industries. Higher wages 
can’t prevent boom and bust: they can, however, 
if protected by the curbing” of the profiteers, 
protect labor from the misery of debts, under- 
nourishment, and lowered living standards. How 
come you don’t even want the auto union to fight 


for even that? ee 

Second question: If you oppose the “double 
standard” of life in our country, why dont you 
oppose the double standard of ownership which 
is the cause of that double standard of life? Why 
don’t you say that the ownership of Americas. 


industries must change into the hands of the 
working people of America? Do you think that 
there can be security for labor while the capitalist 
class owns and controls the means of life upon 


which labor depends? Speak up, Mr. Reuther. 
Or ‘do you, tod, have a double standard—one for 


speeches and one for actions? 
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D.€. Rally on Discrimination Marked 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 


1948 


~ 


| © e § : ° 
New Phase in Fight Against Jimcrow 
It was like a Negro people’s reconstruction meeting. Negroes and whites had come to 


Washington to fight for their rights against a common enemy—Jimcrow. Their aim was expressed 
by J. Finley Wilson, Grand Exalted Ruler of the Elks. “We have come here because we are men 


and women ready to die, if, 


~ a A : f 
need be, to protect our sesel4Halp Free My Mother Now, 


man beings.” That was the 
common determination of 
everyone at the Legislative 
Assembly and Rally to End 
Segregation and Discrimina- 


tion, 
Republicans, Democrats, Pro- 
gressives, Communists, trade 


unionists ‘and professionals, artists 
and religious leaders, young and 
old, men and women of every 
strata of society—each may have 
had his or her particular notion 
about ways and means, but all! 
were united in the desire to fight 
for full Negro rights. | 

For instance, there is Mrs. Bes- 
sie Mitchell, relative of one of the 
six Negroes framed for murder in 
Trenton, New Jersey. A _ quiet, 
soft-spoken woman, Mrs. Mitchell 
is part of a delegation of 30 per- 
sons. She spoke briefly with U. S. 


attorneys Lee Meltzer and Maceo 
Hubbard, in the civil liberties sec- 
tion of Tom Clark's Department 
of Justice. 

“We are not going to stand for 
it any longer,” she said. “If I don’t 
do but one more thing in my life, 
I'm going to fight those fellows, 
and they can call me a Commu- 
nist or anything else they want to.” 


. 


AND WHEN the attorneys re-| 
sorted to legalisms to alibi the de- 
partment’s inaction on_ lynching 
and transportation Jimcrow in the 
South, someone said: “Unfortu- 
nately Mister Meltzer, we still 

- think the Department of Justice 
means just what it savs.” 


This was just one of a dozen del- 
egations to Capitol Hill, but they 
all received from the Truman Ad- 
ministration officials cynicism, lip 
Service, even outright defense of 
Negro oppression. | 


Next day the real working ef- 
forts of the conference got under | 
way in panel discussions, with 
€ommittees planning future rallies 
about which the American people 
will hear in future. ae 


You'll sense some of the breadth | 
and spirit of this conference from 
knowing some of the people be- 
hind it. And of these, none was 
more influential than the colorful 
J. Finley Wilson, Grand Master of 
the Elks, who is known to the 
members of his order and to mil- 
lions more besides as “The Grand.” 
It was he who called the meeting. 
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ness. 


son; Perry Howard of Mississippi, 


and Bob Church of Tennessee were 
powerful figures in southern 


It’s Coming?': 


program of Lincoln, 
Stevens and Douglass. 
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Mrs. Geneva Rushin, 25, eldest daughter of Rosa Lee Ingram, 
and two of her brothers, James, 13, and Charles, 18, right (above), | 
address an appeal to all Americans to help free Mrs. Ingram and 
her two teen-age sons now serving life terms in a Georgia prison 
camp for the self-defense slaying of a white farmer. Picture was 
taken in Philadelphia as Mr. Rushin returned to Georgia with the 
two brothers who had ben brought north for a six-month visit by 
the International Workers Order. 


In a statement issued in Philadelphia, Mrs. Rushkin said: 


“My mother and two brothers, Wallace and Sammy Lee, were 
going to be executed Feb. 27, a year ago. People all over the 
country said the Ingrams must not die. The judge changed the 

- death sentence to life imprisonment. 


“The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the churches, the unions, papers like the Pittsburgh Courier 
and Daily Worker, thousands of all kinds of people in all groups 
can help free my mother now, the way they saved her last year.” 


A portion of her appeal is reproduced below. 


- 
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Attorney General Tom Clark and, 
the FBI that they can't find evi- 
dence on lynchers. “If a mailbox is 
moved they put 1,000 men out the 
next day to find it,” he said. 

A young Negro veteran, Irving 
Daniels, told how he defied the’ 
Ku Klux Klan, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Atlanta, 
Ga., to organize the United Public 
Workers and fight for Negro job 
rights, “I got disloyalty charges for 
my Christmas present,” declared 
Daniels. } 

How the crowd cheered when 
Clark Foreman, Progressive Party 
leader, born and raised in an aris- 
tocratic Georgia white family, told 
how “I had to go all the way to 
Harvard to hear Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois lecture to leam how the Ne- 
groes and whites of the South, 
must and can work together for 
their mutual benefit.” 


* 


HENRY WALLACE was there 
too—on the platform with Sen. 
William Langer, a Republican. 
The Democrat invited to. speak ' 
didn’t show up—Senator Hubert 
Humphries. 

Yes, it was give and take, as 
when Wallace and Langer ribbed 
each other about joining each oth- 
er’s parties. And serious, as when 
the Philadelphia Negro Communist 
leader, Edward E. Strong, spoke 
for a stronger resolution on armed 
service and federal employment 
bias. It was Strong also who took 
issue with a speaker who had de- 
clared: “We're not concerned with 


a ie 


Ausp.: Group of Japanese Americans 


By posal Demand! 
| erystal 
lake 
lodge 
reunion | 
dance 


| 


: 13 Astor P1. | 
Fri. Eve. an T 
Mareh 4 — and Orch. 


Remember the Date! 


*- 


AUTHENTIC 
JAPANESE 


DINNER 


(Sukiyaki - Tempura) 


DANCING 
| ENTERTAINMENT 


AMERICAN FOLKSAY HALL 
146 W. 23rd St., N.Y.C. 

Sat. eve., Feb. 19—6:30- 12:30 

- $2.50 contribution at door 
Proceeds te indicted 12 


SUNDAY EVE., FEB. 20 
8:30 P.M. 


What Next in Israel 


| An eye-witness report by 


A. B. MAGIL 


® FREE REFRESHMENTS 
® DANCING 


| JEFFERSON FORUM 


Jefferson Section, CP 50¢ 
231 W. nd St. ¢ 


wee i —™ 


what goes on in the Soviet Union.” 

“But we must be concerned, in-. 
sisted Strong, “The Soviet Union | 
was the first nation to make race 
prejudice a crime, and to secure 


Today it is the champion of peace, | 
and the friend of all oppressed peo- 
ples. We must be concerned.” 


acaoenmemeaenniante 


Sack Gev. Tabeadge {n Georgtea, ask Presidwt Truman in 


| 
help free ay mother. It will help te free everybedy.” 


Ma) | 2 uk 


and it was his initiative which gave; “And how about the indictment 
the delegation their order of busi- of Ben Davis Junior?” The Grand 
'was asked. — : 

“His daddy was my friend and 
fellow fighter for 30 years, and he 
was a great Negro,” Wilson re- 
called. “I think his son has a right 
to say and think what he believes 
as an American. And I know this: 
when you say the things old man 


The Grand is Republican, as are 
most of the leaders of the Elks. 


But a Republican of the old school. 
There was once a time when Wil- 


Benjamin J. Davis, Sr., of Georgia, 


li- 
tics. But they fought a losing fight is saying today, they take a shot 


— Big Business in the vain/at you.” 
effort to return their party to the' John Wesley Dobbs, Grand: 


Master of the Georgia 


Thaddeus | 
Order, also lashed the alibi of U. S. 


Washingten te free the Ingras fauily new. Please everybedy | 


| 898,405 man-days. 
| was less than one-third of the 1947 


Ben said in Georgia and his -boy 


|How Labor Actions 
Declined In Canada 
OTTAWA (ALN).—Canada had 
1148 strikes and lockouts in 1948, 
in which 41234 workers were in- 


| volved and work stoppages totaled 
The number 
both of strikes and of strike days 


- ——— eed 
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NOTICE 


Daily Worker Business 

Office will be closed ony 

Washington’s Birthday 
Tuesday, Feb. 22 
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meet the TEACHERS and STUDENTS of the 


Jefferson School of “Social Science 


oso eo eseneessesasessseses 


xx WHAT’S ON? x 
Seventh Annual 
Washington's Birthday 


N.Y. County ALP Dance 


Stellar Entertainment . 


2 Bands @ Continuous Dancing” 
Adm. $1.25 in advance at beokstores* 
or ALP Clubs — $1.50 at door incl. tax.. 


RIVERSID © PLAZA 
253 West 73rd Street, N.Y¥.C. 
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Adm.: $1.25 im advance 


$1.50 at door RALPH 


0" Anniversary Dance 
Sun., March 6 - 8 P.M. Manhattan Center, 34 St. 


Tickets Available at all Bookstores 


by laws the rights of minorities. | 


HAYES and Orch. 


| THE JEFFERSON THEATRE 
WORKSHOP presents a 


‘REHEARSAL’ 


by ALBERT MALTZ | 


A piay about the Hunger Marchers | 
ef the 1936s | 


Directed by AL SAXE 


Adm. 90¢ (tax inel.) | 


Jefferson School Forums 
6th Ave. and 16th St. — WA niaean 
tN A LL nn > Param page 
(—— DEBATE AND DANCE--7\ 

Bea utif ui Crystal Ballroom 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
108 W. 43 St. — = — 
SUNDAY, FEB. 20th 


DR. MARGARET DANIELS vs. 
IRVING A, LANZER | 


‘‘Sexual Preblems ef Men and Women 
. in Modern Seecicty” 


Dancing feliews te David Heorlick’s Oren, 


Fer this eutstanding event 
ONLY $1.04 plus tax 


eal 


Find out about art ang the people 
at the secend cultural forum spen- =) 
sored by Youth Cultura} Section. 
Jay Lev, noted artist and critic 


_ Net a stuffy museum lestare 
Dancing 


Brotherhood Dance 
SAT. NITE, FEB. 19—at 8:3¢ 
at Lemac Studios, 554 W. 146 S. 


| Bop and Rhumba Music Centr. 60e 


eneutent 


A PUBLIC FORUM 
“WHY THE N. Y. STAR 


| (PM) FAILED?” 


Hear Jehn MeManus, Richard Yaffe, 
ether ex-staf@l writers—opesn discussion 
MONDAY, FEB. 21 — 8:30 P.M. 

§ Community Chureh Hall, 46 E. 85th M. 

Adm. 5@c plus tax 


Ausp.: Contemporary Writers 


For Advertising 
Info: 
Call. AL, 4-7954, S 


———--——_ 
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10 Negro Railroaders 
Testify to Job Bias 


By Robert Wood F 
WASHINGTON.—The pattern of gross discrimination. 


unmatched in any other U. S. industry, was hammered out 


in eye-witness testimony of 10 Negro railroad labor leaders, 


delegates to the recent Legislative¢ 


Assembly and Rally to End Seg- | has been a member of a labor or- 
regation and Discrimination, ‘ganization which restricts member- 


kne rally, which brought to- ship in any manner or degree be- 
gether over 1100 Negro and white /C@use of race, creed, color or na- 
labor and community leaders from tional origin. 
all over the nation, unanimously 
endorsed a program of action to 
destroy. discriminatory | railroad 
practices now engaged in by the 
Carriers, the Federal government|record of victimizing Negro oper- 
agencies which supervise the in- ating men. The present Board is 
dustry and the Brotherhoods. ‘so set up that Brotherhood men 
Several measures to advance the} pass on cases in which their own 
fight for equality for the 200,000 Brotherhood is out to expel Negro 
Negro workers in the railroad in-; employees from the industry. 
dustry were adopted at the rally.|| The resolution embodying these 
First: a bill for early introduction’ proposals was jointly submitted to 
in the 8lst Congress amending 
the Railway Labor Act “to pre-} dent, Association of Colored Rail- 
vent discrimination in hiring, pro- | way Trainmen and Locomotive 
motion, or assignment | of em-) Firemen, Roanoke, Va.; Jordan 
ployees on the basis of race, creed, ! Jefferson, president, Colored 
color or national origin” by: | ‘Trainmen of America, Kingsville, 
(a) Providing that no labor or-| Texas; Arthur Lewis, president, 
ganization may be chosen or act as} Intl. Ass'n. of Railway Employees, 
a representative of a craft which} Memphis, Tenn., and Daniel Ben- 
-exchides £1 0m membership any | jamin, vice-president of the Dining 
employee within the craft or dis-/Car and Railroad’) Foodworkers 
criminates in terms of membership) Union, New York. 
se of race, creed, color or! ‘The railroaders traced the cam- 
mations! orig. paign of collusion between the 
oe ene wales for asp railroads and the Brotherhoods to 


carrier to refuse to hire any person 
Or promote. any emplove because | expel Negro workers from the in- 


of race, color or national origin. | dustry. S. H. Clarke read from a 

(c) No railroad union represen-|1908 agreement between the 
tative shall serve on the National) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
Railroad Adjustment Board if} and the Norfolkyind Western Rail- 


* 


THE LAST PROVISION aims 
at the First Division of the Adjust- 
ment Board which has a notorious 


the rally by S. H. Clarke, presi-| 


had 


a workers for road brakemen 
jobs. 

Clarke gave figures to this effect: 
in 1908, 95 percent of the -yard 
jobs on the N&W were held by 


25 percent; in road service, 90 
percent used to be Negroes, now 
it is.2 percent. The Roanoke labor 
leader pointed to his work record 
of 36 years as a yard brakeman in 
the N&W Terminal at Roanoke. 
Clarke has been frozen to this job 
while a white employe with only 
five years of service is the yard- 
‘master of the terminal in- which 
Clarke is ppoyes. 


A GULF COAST LINES fire- 
man with 35 years of service, 
Lloyd Allen of the Colored Train- 
men of America; bitterly recounted 
how he ‘has trained. one young 
white employe after another for 
advancement to engineer while his 
own job. status has _ remained 
frozen for more than three dec- 
ades. 


West Bloc Recalls 


Old Holy Alliance 
‘ROME, (‘Telepress}. — Lhe so- 


recalls the infamous 


through which the 


attempted more than a century 
ago to guarantee themselves mu- 
tual aid against the struggles of 


campaign that: he would never 


of powers, and declared that “our 
/Government cannot make = anv 
pledge in this direction without 


first consulting Parliament.” 


within one year of his selection he! road canceling ‘future hiring of 


—- — ee 


whale Or ? 


Drinks, Music, Dancing, extra! Upiversity 
Players! Brighton Community Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave., Sat., Feb. 19, 8:30 p. m. 
Sponsored by West Brighton, Parkway and 
Harry Barnett Youth Clubs, C.P. Dona- 
tion 50c. 
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SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


SAT. NITE, Feb. 19th at A.L.P. Hdars., 


98 Ave. B, cor. 6th St. Spaghetti Party and 7 
Entertainment. Do coMe and spend a de- BAZAAR-—BARGAINS GALORE! Free 


hightful and eventful evening. Contribution! admission Saturday. Feb. i%th, noon to 
_ We. |midnight, 1190 St. Johns Place, corner Al- 


SWELL CHINESE DINNER served from/bany, Brooklyn. Proceeds—European or- 
9:30 p. m., 201 2nd Ave. (13th St.). $1.00; phans. Auspices—Bmma Lazarus Chu. 


contribution. Eat and run or stay and 
SUNDAY 


celebrated. Jack Johnstone Club. 
YUanhatian 


JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmosphre. | | 

J. RAYMOND WALSH, noted radio com- 
/mentator, speaks on ‘Is Fear of Atomic 


Folk, Social. Cultural Folk Dance Grow, | 
Nite, 
|War Justified? Panel Room, 13 Astor 


123 E. 16th St. | 
ANOHER BIG CHANCE this Sat. 
Feb. 19th at 8:30. Come down to a swell) ,) ie : oe - 
time of dancing and refreshments. Spe- | SS By, Fed. 20th, 5:0 p.m. Dan 
cial attractions. We're having a band ng IS DALI DAFPFY??? Picasso puzzles you? 
make it more enjoyable. See you Sat.|/ ping put about art and the people. No 
0 ae aaa School, 16th St. and 6th fy museum lecture. Dancing after- 
. . . |wards. Jay Lev, noted artist, im second 
PETE SEEGER, Spanish Band, other en-| 54 ot youth Cultural Section, 77 Fifth 
tertainment at Great Youth Party. Re-| avenue § chm  SSe 
freshments, dancing, Sat., Feb. 1th, «(| «ReeARSAL” by Maltz. Jefferson The- 
obi - ekiilioen mo Ausp.: LOWeT | ater Werkshop presents play by Abbert 
Eas coat are anes > DINNER ‘Maltz dealing with Hunger Marches of 
AUTHENTIC JAPANESE -|1930’s. Adm. S90e tax incl. Jefferson 


Dancing, entertainment. Sat., Feb. 19th, ., 4 
at American Folksay Hall, 146 W. 2rd | $30 p. “ a 6th Ave. and 16th &t., 
Bae: Fe SOE OINMIL, SITES STUDIO PARTY! Come a member 
the “12” " Auspices: Group of ® Japanese | Tends! Consenia! atmosphere. Polk, 
Americans Social, Fun. Cultura] Folk Dance Group, 
Cc Saueeter, i. 010. Brock- | iho os 
lyn, City, N.Y.U., Queens, Julliard and, | smaknd or ggg at —_ got an 
especially, Columbia. Now is the time for) *P4!‘™mEn!. S Madison Ave. Apt. 4 be- 
all guys and gals to get together. tween 78th and 79th Sts. Come on up, 
Dancing, entertainmnt, night-club 8 pecs Ht oe, z Pp. agg ag 
eabaret styles ... at the beautiful studios | Civil Riedte oa ainme Bene 
ef New Drama, Inc., 17 W. 24th St. Jerry SS. | 
- Weinberg Youth ana Student Club, Com- See 5 ews — menanen, prizes, 
munist Party. Contr. $1.00 even. No! CSHB, ntertainment, refreshments—for 
soliciting of funds. 


| 75¢, you get $100 in PLAY money for dart 
. ‘throwing, squirt gun, fortune telling, por- 
GIRL MEETS BOYS. Sat. nite, Feb. 19th. , 

Big social event and party by ALP lst traits sketched or photographed, many 

A. D. No., 350 4th Ave. (26th St.). Danc- 


others. Sunday, Feb. 2th, 6 p. m. to 
ing, dining, topnotch intimate entertain- all hours, 201 2nd Ave. Sponsored by 
ment into the wee hours. ‘Surprises.’ , 


2nd Ave. Youth Club, C.P. 
Centr. 75c. 


“VALLEY FORGE DANCE AROUND” Pron 
Paul Bunyon meets Little Louie, the Atom. THE DEPRESSION AND YOU. David 


| l , 
Bomb, ge Polksay's Marionette perform- oom hae “as cies tea on aeeaee 
ema of Oe Se Se son. Sapss Of tht! side Club ABP. 7 W. Burnside Ave.. 8-15 
volution. Sauare Dancing. Refresh- Dp. m. Refredhments. Ad 65e 4 
ments. 250 W. 26th St. 8:30 p.m. Instruc-/""Gui ture BELL cache el a 
a eee ee > ae Hear Sicney Finkelstein, Sunday eve. 9 
veo? Sle os AED 724 Gerard Ave—S0c. 
fense of the “12.” Sat. nit, Feb. 19th. Real|”* yay cook a ue ae hes Ben 
Hatin, Spaghetti, Rast Heriem Youth, ang Ros de it for tha Tamil Speghew 
; ; | nner @ mmings served 3 to 7 p. m. 
a abhi aaa age on ag Sse at 1530 Walton Ave. (cor. Roekwood P1.) 
Og 5 rhoo ° this Sunday. Entertainment. Adults $1.00 
day, Feb. 19th, at Lemae Studios, 564 W.! cnidren SOc. BSpensered Ciub Olein. 
146th St. Special attraction: Harry Belle- SOL BALZ will k ae 
fente. Bop and Rhumba music. Contr. S0c. Program.” ALP. 6 A gon agli ee 
TONITE’S THE NITE. See large dis-|nivg Bronx, § p.m 6 
Play ad—for Queens County ALP’s lith a ; ages 
Annual Dance. See you there! Brooklyn 
Bronx 3 | Y¥ H—#®econd in series—Science and 


Sec ussion, social and refresh- 

PARTY OF THE SEASON for more than| ments. Sunday, Feb. 2th, 7:30 p. m. 

one rason. Modrn and Primitiy Dancing. 
Seit. Ballreom dancing. Drink on the 
heuse with your subscription of 75c. Lin- 
celIn Club, C. P., 1211 Intervale Ave. (cor- 
nes Freeman St.) 

JULTY’S PARTY will feature the auction 
of “Fighting Werds,” autographed by the 
“I2?" . .. end lets ef fun. 72157 Holland 
Ave., apt. 5M, 8:50 p. m FPelhem Park- 
way station. Donation 50c. 


Brooklyn F 
WANTA HAVE A GREAT TIME? Every- 
@he’s coming to the party of parties! Eats, | 


— Ee os ee eaeeene BER OR OST © 


bush and Rugby Youth Clubs, C.P. 

CONCERT OF JEWISH Songs, Drama. 
Humor. Preminent Actors. Tonight and 
Tomerrow, 8 p. m., at Brighton Center, 
3200 Coney Island Ave. 
MOVIE—NORTH STAR. Meet Rosa In- 
gram’s sons. Bath Beach Forum, 
} 86th St. : : 

| questions on “Communist Morality.’ Sun- 

ee ee 0 Deeg iien Ae. 
ie Milten Youth Club. Adm. Be. 
Tt. SOCIAL, Heyneoters, 


‘tickets phone AU 3-7100. B.Y.O.B. 


117 E. $8 6t. near Rutland rd. East Fiat- [ 
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Youth Chorus, Drama—‘‘Together 
One,” Community Singing, Talent, Vocai- 
ists, Mandolin, Dancing, New Recordings, 
Refreshments, Crowds, Admission free. 
| Sunday, 6:30 p. m., 1190 St. Johns Pl. Bed- 
ford-Stuyvsant Youth Division, NAACP, 
and Meyer Levin Lodge, Jewish Youth 
Fraternalists. 

| Coming 

BROWNSVILLE — EAST NEW 
Y.P.A, Membership Danee. Carnival, live 
|} band. February 2Zist (Washington’s Birth- 
day Eve). 
2c members. 375 Saratoga Ave. 

DON’T MISS—The Folksong Fesiival 
with Oscar Brand, Leadbelly, Claud Mar- 
chant, Pete Seeger in concert at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Feb. 21st, 
3:30 p. m. (the eve of Washington's Birth- 
day). Adm. $1.20, $1.80: Take- BMT to 
DeKalb Ave. 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY BALL, 
Monday, Feb. 21st, 8 p. m., 26 W. 25th 
St. Meet Howard Past, Ted Tinsley, and 
Art Shields, in person. 
ments, entertainment. 
front Section. 

COULD YOU ASK for anything more? 


Auspices: 


Live Band! Amateur Hour! Top-notch en- | 


tertainment! Best sandwiches in 
Free. membership in Y.P.A. only &85c! YPA 
Washington Eve. Ball. Feb. 21st, 1190 
St. Johns Place (near Albany) 8:30. 

BIG EVENT OF YEAR—Washilgton's 
Birthday N. Y. County ALP Dance—Stellar 


Entertainment—Continuous Dancing. Tick- | 


ets at bookstore or ALP clubs* Feb. 22nd, 
Riverside Plaza, 253 W. 73, 8 p. m. 
CHILDREN’S SHOW—Feb. 22nd, 2 p.m. 
Zovello, famous magician; movie; other 
entertainment at Radio Ballroom, 4114 
13th Ave., Bklyn. 50c tax incl. ALP. 
ROGER-ROGER IN. Weather predic- 
tion—A clear, cloudless night—bright moon 
beaming on the lovely Skyline Ballroom 
atop Hotel Theresa, 7th Ave. and 125th 
St., Friday evening, Feb. 25th, 9:30 p. m. 
Atmospheric conditions—Charged with 
merriment and social relaxation induced 
by stars, Paul Villard, Dorothy Byrd, Ear! 
Colemen, Alice Childress, Charles Riley, 
Anh Lewis, Greg Paschal, Lou-Mel Morgan 
Trio plus the scintillating strains of Ver- 


non Freddie's Band. Flash—Reserve tick- | 


ets still available $1.25, at door, $1.50 at 
Jefferson School Bookshop. For tables and 
Pro- 
ceeds, defense of ‘‘the 12.’ Your hosts: 
Molly Hirshenson says, “An unforgetable 
affair’; Bea Stamper claims, “memorable 
—different”; June White Simms calmy 
announces, “a truly = social-historical 
event.” Roger-Roger out. 


Instruction . 


PIANO CLASSES! Thursday, 8-10 p. m. 
Authorized teacher, modern method, free 
ear training and harmony. Also private. 
Reasonable. 128 E. 16th St. Cultural Folk 
Dance Group Studio. 


RATES: 35 eents per line in the 
Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
6 werdsa,.constitute a line 
Minimum charge - 3 lines 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


2075 | 


DEADLINES: 

Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon 
Por Monday's issue 
Priday at 4 p. m. 

Weekend Worker: 
Previous Wednesday 
at 4 Pp. m. 
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; 


Negroes, today the proportion is | 
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YORK 


Dancing, refresh-. 
Water- | 


town! | 
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New York: A Musical Tapestry 


oe 


People’s Songs presents the story 
of New York in song and dance. 
Monday, March 7, 8:30 P.M., 
Carnegie Hall. All seats reserved. 
Tickets: $3.60, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20, 
90¢, at People’s Songs, 126 W. 
-Zist St. — WA 9.2356. 


Mail Orders Accepted 


The Hootenanny Goes to Carnegie Hall 
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© WILLIE MILTON 
® ROBERT HALLARD 
® THE INGRAMS 


® CHARLES PHIFER 
@® THE TRENTON SIX 


N. Y. State 


valled European Union emerging | 
from London imperialist intrigues | 
agreement | 
reactionary | 
governments of the Holy Alliance 


their peoples for libertv and de- 
mocracy, Italian Communist leader | 
Togfiliatti declares in an article in. 
“Unita.” Togliatti accused Primo 
Minister de Gasperi of swearing | 
talsely during the April election | 


lead Italy into adherence to blocs | 


SEED Ebb bt | 


7c includes 1949 membership, | 


| 
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Youth Board, CP sponsors 


LINCOLN-DOUGLASS MEMORIAL MEETING 
WED., FEB. 23 @ HENRY WINSTON _- 


®@® LOU DISKIN 
7:30 P.M. @® CULTURAL PRESENTATION 


MANHATTAN CENTER — 8th Ave. and 34th St. 


(All tickets marked Weltster Hall will be honored at Manhattan Center 


SMASH THE Ot 


INDICTMENTS! 
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FOLKSAY CONCERT SERIES, Inc., presents 


FOLKSONG FESTIVAL 


STARRING : 


Claude MARCHANT 


Afro-Cuban Dances 


On oe ——S ee 


~~ 


Oscar BRAND 


WNYC's Shoeless Troubadour 


LEADBELLY Pete SEEGER 


King of the 12 String Guitar America’s Famous Folksinger 


with 
TOM PALEY, Guitar JOE JAFFE, Banjo 
PAUL TUROK, Fiddle 


to be presented at the 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Monday, Feb. 21 — 8:30 P.M. 
Eve of Washington’s Birthday 


BMT te DeKalb Ave. Station — IRT to Atlantie Ave. Station 
Adm. $1.28,:$1.80. Fer RESERVATIONS phene BE 2-4505 
Tickets available at the Brooklyn Academy Box Office 
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Queens ALP IIith annual dance - Sat. Feb. 19 
Frans , 


a |=! 
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BANDS! 


— 


O. Sunnyside Garden 
QUEENS BOULEVARD and 45th ST. 


IRT & BMT Flushing lecal, Bliss $t. Ste. 
ONLY 15 MINUTES FROM TIMES 5Q. 


PAUL LIVERT Sxrutem 


Serenaders 
Featuring Ceoll Scott, fameus clarinetist! 


CARMEN GARCIA‘. 


Rhumba Band 
Straight from the Copacabana! 
Pienty of guys and gals! Swell daneing 
Lots of fun! 
$1.20 in adv.—$1.50 at door (incl. tax) 
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Progressive entertain- 
ment for children 4-6 


“for children only”| 
; and 6-9, based on new 


ehild-participation techniques, in- 
troducing them to culture, the arts 
and democracy. . 

games - crafts Mar. 5—Rhythm in Things—46 
plays - history Mar. 12—Johnny Appleseed—6-9 


Theatre “For Children Only’—Sat. at 2 P.M.—60c adm. 
Jefferson School, 575 Ave. of the Americas — WA 9-1600 


music - stories 
dancing - singing 
folklore - art 


ae meron. 13 ASTOR PLACE ao 
E PANE (8th St. and B’way) 
ROOM New York City | 

SUN. FEB. 20--8:30 PM | 


One of America’s Great 
Radio Commentators and 
News Analysts 


J. RAYMOND 


WALSH 
“IS FEAR OF ATOMIC 


alse ’ 
B 
satan theca eanmonien: WAR JUSTIFIED?” 


( 
* WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


WATERFRONT BALLROOM — 260 W. 25th Bt. 5 Al 


pau DANCE both nites te 

the music ef Allan 

Tresser’s Orchestra. 
($1.25 plus tax) 


SAT. FEB. 19—8:30 PM 


By Popular Demand! 
A Return Engagement 
the incomparable 


JOSH WHITE | 


his biues, his ballads, his 
singing guitar 


* 


MONDAY, FEB. 71 — 8 P.M. 
We Present Dancing - Refreshments - Entertain- 
ment - The Yeuth Onsravam - Semgs and Dances 
Alse yeu can meet fm persen : 
BOQWARD FAST, TED (Aseh Farch) 


‘TINSLEY 


- 


a * 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1949 _ 


Page 12 —THE WORKER, 


PROTEST BIAS AGAINST WOMEN ON FEDERAL JURIES 


su2se Women visited Judge Medina Tuesday to protest the discrimination against women cn 
L. to r. (sitting): Rose Thaler, chairman, Child Care Commission, Congress Amer- 
ican Women, Brooklyn; Rose Wortis, National Child Care Commission CAW; Helen Phillips, treas- 
urer, National CAW; Rose Weinstock, executive secretary Hungarian Women’s Association; Claudia 
Jones, secretary, National Women’s Commission, Communist Party. L. to r. (standing): Leah Nelson, 


Federal juries hire. 


Emma Lazarus Division, JPFO; 
sumers Organization; Dr. Gene 


and delégation leader; Agnes Vukcevich; executive secretary, Women’s Division, American Slay Con- 
gress, and Clara Bodian, N. Y. state women’s commission, Communist Party. 


Adele Adams, executive secretary, United Harlem Tenants and Con- 
Weltfish, anthropologist, president of Congress of American Women 


_— 


Medina Harps on ‘Delays’ 
Bias Public Against ‘12’ 


(Continued from Page 3) 

d :icudants—workingmen, Wesley 
Mitchell, Negro, and Charles 
Siewart, white, both employes of 
the poweriul Phelps-Dodge cor- 
poration—challenged the jury that 
brought indictments against them 
and 13 other strikers. All are 
members of Local 441, of the 
United Electrical Workers Union. 
You will remember the strike 
in question—the powerful corpora- 
tion in 1946 imported gangsters 
wiv shot and killed one of the 
strikers in the notorious waterfront 
invasion. 
But a profuse variety of charges 
were brought against 15 strikers— 
resisting arrest, attacking a police 
officer, assault and battery. Any 
worker can imagine the rest. 
* | 

DEFENSE COUNSEL for the 
strikers—Rothbard, Harris and Ox- 
feld, of Newark+subpoenaed more 
than 600 citizens of Union County, 
N. J., to question them directly 
on their economic, social, racial 
status. The strikers contended 


that the jury system was rigged 


against unionists and Negroes, and 
that the powerful Phelps-Dodge 
corporation controlled the opera- 
tions of justice in that bailiwick. 
This process lasted four months— 
all the summer of 1948. 

The witnesses were called—ad 
seriatim and ad_ singularem — as 
Judge Medina loves to say (in a 
series and one-by-one) and put on 
tha stand. Defense questions es- 
tablished their upperclass affiia- 
tions, and revealed the virtual 
exclusion of Negroes, the poor, 
the trade-unionists. 

Now the Communist defense at 
Foley Square is doing precisely 
the same. And if the prosecution 
and court were not hamstrung by 
their top-class bias, they would 
agree that the Foley Square pro- 
cedure saves time. For, in _ this 
instance, the defense used census 
classifications, charts, maps, studies 
which the Judge lamented when 
Prof. Wi'.>rson brought them for- 
ward. ‘lneir procedure actually 
saved time, for most of the work 
was done outside the court, and 
great time, labor and expense 
- went into it. | 

But instead of a grateful judge 
congratulating the defense, Judge 
Medina has sought to impugn it, 
darken its motive, defame it by 
appealing to scurrilous press head- 
lines for which he reveals so dis- 
tinct a talent. He is thus waging 


— 
against democracy is a _ heavy 


be thrown out of court.” 


juries dominated’ by _ bankers. 
These defendants are on trial be- 
‘cause they hold ideas the million- 
aires detest: ideas originated by 
| Karl Marx, the great social. scien- 
But Judge Medina has no bias | "St: ae 

whatsoever when the prosecution} | And it is more than passing 
really wastes time, when the bat- interest to read what Marx himself 

wrote, discussing the trial against 


tery of government lawyers rise | : 
tin em _ to complain a object his friend Gottshalk and his com- 
é ‘|\rades a century ago. Marx said 


to obstruct. 
* that the court of jurors (picked 


a . , |similarly to those here) would not 
TAKE McGOHEYS picayunish ‘assure a_- correct decision. He 


objection to the voters list—an |. 
official Board of Elections docu- "| .~’ ; ; . 
: But the conscience of jurors 


i{ment—that Wilkerson introduced , , ur or: 
in the course of his testimony. their expostulation will run, ‘their 
McGohey demanded its exclusion | COmscience ... 1s any greater guar- 


because mémbers of Wilkerson’s | 2mtee necessary?’ Ach, mon Dieu! 
staff, and not the professor him- ‘Conscience depends on conscious- 
self, had tallied the natnes from it. |"€5S, on the entire form of a mans 


The defense pointed out that | life. A republican has a different 


McGohey’s quibbling was actually | Conscience from a royalist. A 
delaying proceedings because his have’ has a different conscience 


objection might force the defense ‘from a ‘have-not.’ A thinker has 


to call the persons who tallied the | 2 different conscience from that of 


list to the stand. ‘one who never had a thought. 
When property or other qualifica- 


“May we cite any delay that/,. | 
es vesult from. this to: Me ition alone decides who is called 


at tae ; ; 
sgn ll defense attorney. i ange a of a nae, os 
arry Sacher asked. ‘science is likewise a ‘qualification 


‘conscience. That is the point: the 


The judge reared up from his | ‘conscience of the privileged is a 


big ogc and indignantly de- privileged conscience.’ ” 


“Fhat is an impertinent | 
remark and don't repeat it. That’s | Pa words then. Apt words 


sarcasm. McGohey promptly de- | 
manded it be struck from the 
‘record. “Motion granted,” the|County, New Jersey, must doubt- 
judge replied. | |less agree. 

Or consider when McGohey | 


peed to rely on the conscience of 
| 
| 


! 


As the UE workers of Union 


quibbled over the introduction of ® | 
copies of jury panel lists. The D> #% d 
prosecutor demanded the originals, | CISSAIC oar 

the copies and the originals were | 

charged: “The antics -.of Mr. Mc- | of Education has declined to let 
Gohey are causing delay.” istudents here participate in the 


which would, of course, oblige: . 
Raps D.C. Bias 
not brought in. | 
Medina replied: “Strike out the National School. Safety Patrol As- 


undue delay. The judge ruled out | 
Defense Attorney Gladstein PASSAIC.—The Passaic Board 
word _ antics. |sembly— because the event, an an- 
| 


So it goes. nual affair, is held in the capital 
Actually, as defendant John of the United States of America. 
Gates declares, the charge of! “Our program of education on| 


“delay” is used as political am-/ aj] grade levels strives to foster the 
munition against the Communists. /spirit and practice of brotherhood 


* ;and good human relationship,” the 


GATES INDICATED that the Poard said in a _ resolution for- 
Communists decidedly aim to in-| warded to Harold A. Lett, chief 
troduce evidence that will prove | #5S!stant of the state Division 
the jury was rigged and therefore ,A8@inst Discrimination. 
the indictments and the very case; Because of that, it declared, it 
are illegal. “We contended, and jis unwilling “to sponsor or in any 
contend,” he said, “that the very; way support the Annual Pilgrim- 
existence: of this case is age so long as the prs 1S 
held in centers whese racial or 
other forms of discrimination is 
imposed on visiting delegations.” 
“Practices and purposes which 
are basic to a free people in a free 
society are grossly violated in the 


blow to all Americans. And we 
shall leave no stone unturned to 
prove that is to. The case should 


But, of course, you cannot ex- 


a political battle against the de-| pect the judge voluntarily to agree nation’s capital, the board of edu- 
_ to this. And it would be childish 


fendants, 


EARLIER TESTIMONY 


RIGGED JURY 


(Continued from Page 3) 


that his testimony 


The judge softened his remarks, 


Negro names with the letter “C. 
Defense lawyer Harry Sacher, 


at the time, replied: “There is 
something sinister in it.” 

It was Sacher who called the 

court's attention to the missing 
pages in the jury book. The book 
listing jury qualification notices 
had been introduced as evidence 
earlier. 
_ “Are there not seven pages miss- 
ing from this book, from page 17 
to 24?” Sacher asked handing Mc- 
Kenzie the book. 


McKenzie picked up the vol- 


his face flushing. 

“It would indicate there are,” 
he replied. 

“Where are they?” the lawyer 
asked. 

The witness began explaining 
‘that the book was started in 1941. 
Sacher asked again: “Where 
are those pages?” 
“I don't know,” 
plied limply./ 
Judge Medina asked for the 
book, looked at it and said it “ap- 
peared alright” to him. ° 
Sacher explained the book was 
constructed in such a manner as 
to permit removing pages without 
showing any tears in the paper. 
He objected that the judge was 
not qualified as an expert to pass 
on the condition of the book. 

It was during attorney Richard 
Gladstein’s cross-examination of 
McKenzie that the witness reveal- 
ed how he deliberately failed to 
pick a single name from Harlem 
and the lower east side when he 
‘was taking’ names from lists of 
registered voters. 

The witness admitted he used 
the voting lists to draw names for 
jury panels from the silk stocking 
assembly districts and other high 
rent areas of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. 

Defense lawyer George W. 
Crockett, Jr., took over cross-ex- 
amination of the witness from 
Gladstein. Crockett drew from 
the witness the heretofor denied 
fact that all names of Negroes’ on 


C 


with the special code mark some-' 
time after 1940. It was during | 
that period that Senior Judge John 
N. Knox ordered reorganization of 
the jury system, setting up a new, 
handpicked system discriminating | 
against Negroes, Jews and manual 
workers. | 

The defense, in its challenge of 
the jury array, is asking that the 
indictment of the Communist lead- 
ers be quashed on grounds that the 
jury system under which they were 
indicted is illegal and unconstitu- 
tional. 


NO NOTICES IN HARLEM 


Gladstein asked McKenzie how 
many persons he summoned in 
1947-1948 from the llth Assem- 
bly District (Harlem) registered 
voters list for jury service. 

The witness scanned his list and 
replied: “there is no indication any 
notices were sent.” 

. How many from the 12th 
(Harlem) Assembly District? 

A. None. 

It was then stipulated that not 
a single name was taken during 
the 1947-1948 period from the 
13th and 14th Harlem Assembly‘ 
District election lists. : 
Gladstein requested the court 
to take judicial notice that the 
J1th, 12th, 13th and 14th Manhat- 
tan Assembly Districts, comprising 
the 22nd Congressional District, 
contained the heaviest concentra- 
tion of Negro voters. 


McKenzie had_ testified earliey 


~, ,Jbe used Manhattan. and Bronx eration of Jewish Charities. 


7 sei Pe eS if + 2 } 
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who was examining the jury clerk 


ume, leafed the pages nervously, | 


the witness re- | 


the lists bore the Jimcrow symbol 


McKenzie admitted names of. 
Negroes were ordered segregated 


TWELVE'S DEFENSE DENTS 


SYSTEM . 


registered voters lists as one of the 


concerning chief sources of names for jury 
|“colored” lists contradicted what! panels. He handed Judge Medina 
he said the day before. 


an official Board of Elections as- 
‘sembly district list and said he 


however, stating he saw “nothing used it as a source for names to fill 
criminal” in marking cards with! the panels. 


| The judge examined the docu- 
| ment and said: “This shows he did 
‘use registered woters lists. I un- 
‘derstand the defense challenge 
‘contends that the opposite is the 
case. This shows they picked about 


‘every tenth name from this list. 


| But the Court’s contention that 
'the jurv clerk used the election 
lists fairly, choosing from all as- 
sembly districts without discrimi- 
‘nation, exploded like a toy balloon 
when the witness reluctantly ex- 
‘plained during a critical period of 
| cross-examination how he actually 
‘used theelists. 

| Q. How many notices did you 
‘mail out to the 4th and 6th Man- 


‘hattan Assembly Districts? 

A. None. There is no record of 
any. 
| The court took judicial notice 
that the 4th and 6th Manhattan 
| districts comprised the Lower East 
Side, with an overwhelming Jew- 
‘ish population. 
| McKenzie consulted his records, 
‘which he said revealed he had 
‘taken 1,150 names from the ad- 
dress telephone book and 155 
‘names from miscellaneous sources 


during the 1947-1948 period. 
| Defense lawyer George W. 
Crockett, Jr. tossed another bomb- 
‘shell at the prosecution's conten- 
‘tion that there was no special seg- 
‘regation or discrimination against 
‘Negroes in connection with jury 


ists. 


SHOWS BIAS 


He produced the four lists from 
ithe jury clerk's file, introduced as 
defense evidence Tuesday, and 
‘marked “colored.” He then pro- 
‘duced a jury questionnaire and 
‘history card of Richard Bair dated 
‘May 26, 1942.” The questionnaire 
'was marked with a letter “C” in a 
‘circle. | 
| McKenzie admitted. under 
Crockett’s questioning, that the 
letter “C” designated that Bair 
was a Negro. 


' 


' 
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Rumanians Reform 


Local Government 


BUCHAREST, (Telepress).— In- 
numerable factory meetings have- 
passed resolutions declaring that 
the establishment of people's coun- 
cils on village, district, town and 
county levels, replacing the for- 
mer appointed local administra- 
tions, will provide this country 
with the most democratic form of 
local government it has known so 
far. 

The people's councils which will 
be elected on the basis of univer- 
sal, direct and secret franchise, 
will be responsible for every as- 
pect of economic, social and cul- 
tural life in their respective terri- 
tories. 

Their establishment is expected 
to be followed by an administra- 
tive reform affecting the organiza- 
tion and the powers of the various 
Ministries and other government 
institutions which should bring 
them into line with the principles 
of popular and democratically cen- 
tralized local and national Goy- 
ernment on all levels. 


3 Social Agencies, 


UOPWA Negotiate 


PHILADELPHIA. — When the 
CIO Office Workers, Local 2, fol- 
lowed up 10 months of fruitless 
negotiations with three social agen- 
cies by.a strike deadline, February 
1, the agencies finally agreed to 
negotiate on higher wages and 
union recognition for their case 
and clerical workers. They are: 
Association for Jewish Children; 
Employment and Vocational Bu- 
reaut Jewish Family Service. All 
three receive funds from the Fed- 


‘ 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


SATURDAY 

| MORNING 

+ 71:30-WNBC—Smilin® Ed McConnell 

WsZ—What'’s My Name 
WwCBS—Junior Miss 


23:00-WNBC—News. Charies F. mcOarthy 
WOoR—Unsolved Mysteries 
WJZ—Sidney Walton 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
. WCBS—-Theatre of Today 


AFTERNOON 


" 98:18» WNBC—The Kuhns, Comments 
: WOR—lLet’s Go 
WIJZ—To Be Announced 


. 3923:30-WNBC—Lopez Orchestra 


WOR—News;: The Answer Man 
! WwJZ—American Farmer 
we rand Central Station 
a 100-WNBC— arm and Home Hour 
Wo uncheon at Sardi’s 
WJZ—Home Gardener 
WCBS—BStars Over Hollywood 
WN YC—Music 
WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—RFD America 
WJZ—U. 5S. Navy Band 
WwCBS—Give and Take 
woR—oOfiicial Detective 


8:00-WJZ—Metropotitan Opere 
WOR—John B. Kennedy 
BC—Frank Merriweil 
WwCBS—Handy Man 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 


9:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson—Tale« 
‘.. . \ WOR—Family Theatre 
WCBS—County Journal 
WNYC—Great Masters 
WQXR—Program Favorites 


.. 2:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 

*3:00-WNBC—Columbus Symph. Orchestra 

+3 WOR—Proudly We Gail 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
WQxXR—News; Recent Records 


3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 
-. $:20-WOR—Cisco Kia *° 
2 WCBS—Cross Section, USA. 
‘WQXR—Music of Our Time 


‘ 400-WNBC-—Ray Anthony Orchestra 
a -WCR-Hobby Lobby 
WCBS—Texas Ranecers 
WNYC—Jazz Concert 
' WQXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 
.,4:30-WOR—Three’s A. Crowd 
—wcBs—Treasury Bandstand 


 WsjZ—Popular Mtisic 
- WCBS—Variety Musicale 
| WQXR—News; Record Review — 


B:15-WNBC—Wormwood Forrest _ 


 5:30-WNBC—Dr. L. Q., Jr.—Quis 
WCBS—Red Barber’s Club House 
WQxXR—Cocktail Time 


EVENING 
@:00- WNBC—Kenneth Banghbart 


: WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
. WQXR—News: Music to Remember 


. 6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestre 
: - WCBS—Sports Review 
WQxXR—Dinner Concert 


¥:00-WOR—Guess Who 
; WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
dMusic 


WQxXR—News; 


v: 30-WNBC— Vie Damone, Songs 
. ‘WOR—H, R, Knickerbocker 
WJIZ—To Be Announced 
WCBS—Vaughn Monree Show 
wQxR—Opera Excerpts — 
7:45-WOR—Answer Man 


§:00- WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 
wOR—Twenty Questions 
ews, ang > oe gal Hell 
WJZ—Kay Starr Bhow 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show 
WNYC—Compesers Forum 


7~ 


8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 
WOR—Take a Number 
wWwJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 


9:00-WNBC— Hit Parade 
; WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WIZ—Little Herman 
WCBS—Gangbusters 
‘WQXR—News; Music 
; 9-30- WNBC—Judy Canove Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
. WCBS—Besil Rathbone Show 
Waa WJZ—Amazing . Maiene | 
9: 45-WNYC—Top 
WQxXR—News; Record Album 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day, Show 
. WOR—Theatre of th® Air 


WCES—Sing It Again 
WNYC—Municipai Concert Hall 
WQXR—News; Record Album 
10-:30-WNBC—Grand ’Ole Opry 
WQXR—Pop Concert 


SUNDAY 


| AFTERNOON 

12:085-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 

12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporter 

 «‘- WNEW—Vaudevilie Isn't Dead 

WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 

12:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light 

? “WMCA—News Buftietins 

WOR —News—Melvin Elliott 

WiZ—Piano Playhouse 

WCBS—Mind in the Shadow 

wWwMGM—Hour of Champions 

WNEW=News: Recorded Musi¢e 
WQxXR—Record Review 

12:45- with Ross 


- WMCA—Jerry 
QxR—Ocrh Melodies 


Baker 
W estral 


Panel Room Presents 
Josh White and 


J. Raymond Walsh 
Balladeers Josh White and 
Oscar Brand will present a pro- 
gram of favorite blnes and ballads 
at the Panel Room, 13 Astor Place, 
this Saturday night, Feb. 19 at 
8:30. Radio commentator and 
news analyst J. -Raymond Walsh 
speaks on the top Is Fear of 
Atomic War Justified? at the same 
place this Sunday, n 
Dancing to 
chestra follows sen nights. 


- 


it, Feb. 20. |, s: 
hesser's Or-|° 


f 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
(Saturday, Feb. 19) 


WCBS. 


WNYC, 
9:00 p.m.—Hit Parade. “~WNBC. 


TV 


Meet. WCBS-TV. 
8:00 p.m.—Jacques Fray Show. 
WIJZ-TV. 


Boston, WJZ-TV. 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
(Sunday, Feb. 20) 
12 Noon — Invitation to arene: 
WCBS. 


8:30 p.m.—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 
4:00 p.m.—Quiz. Kids. WNBC. 
4:30 p.m.—Metropolitan Aud i-: 
tions of the Air. WIZ. 
4:35 p.m.—Living, 1949. WNBC. 


| 5:00 p.m.—Family Closeup. WJZ. 


6:00 p.m.—Osear Brand Song 
Festival. WNYC. 
and sHarriet. 


7:00 p.m.—Jack Benny Show. | 
WCBS. 

8:30 p.m.—NBC Theatre. WNBC. 

9:30 p.m.—Theatre Guild. W Z| 


8:30 p.m.—Meet the Press. WNBT. 
8:30pm—Actors Studio. 


wiJZ—American Aimanaee 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connotsseur 
WMGM— Yiddish Swing : 
WNEW—Music America Loves 
WQXR—New York Times News; 
Midday Symphony ~ 
1:05- WQXR— Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Eimo Roper 
WIZ—fdward Weeks, Comment 
WMGM—News; Music 
WLIB—Estelle Sternverger . 
1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
WCBS—WNeither 
Nat'l pretherhood Week Program. 
WJ7—Nationa) Vespers 
‘WOR—Sones by Great 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, Forum 
WLIB—Melody Piayhouse ne 
2:00-WOR—The Deems. Taylor Concert 
WCBS—ILongines Symphonetie 
WNBC—it’s Al in the Famity 
WJZ—Week Around the World 
WNYC—Brookiyn Museum Concert 
WLIB—Williiam £. Gatimor 
WQxR—News 
2:05-WQxR—Viennese Melodies 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, 
2:30-WNBC—NBC Oniversity 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Mr President 
WCBS—You Are There 
WOQxR—<Americana . 
2:48-WOR—Bieckstone, the Magician 
2:56-WNY¥C—News 
3:00-WOR—Ciseo Kid 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—N. Y. Philharmenis 
Symphony 
WLIB—News; Music 
3:15-WJZ—Beity Clark, Sengs 
3:30-WNBC—One ‘Man's Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WiZ—Favorite Story 
4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WIJzZ—Future of America 
WMCA—Light Popular Music 
WoOxR—News 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR—True Detective 


terriews 
@atre 


5. 18- We Ort Modnay 


la ane Please 


WNBO—ROA Victor Show 


6:15 p.m.—CBS. Views the Press. 

6:30 p.m._NBC Symphony Or.’ 
chestra. WNBC. : 

8:00 p.m.—Composers' Forum. 

9:00 p.m.—Life Begins at @.. 
WOR. 


8:00 p.m.—National AAU Track E 


9:00 p.m.—Basketball: New York. 


° e 
- 
| 


Free Nor Equal; | 


Mysteries 
WJZ—Metropolitan Opera Auditions 


| 
|By The Tatler~ 
) HOLLYWOOD. — 


\Polonsky’s current European trip 
bo untie-te beh fa eenalie 


, 
: 


: 
, 


| 
| 


: | 
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| ° 
“ 
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do War ‘pumihoe of “We. Way 


WNEW—News; Spirituats 
: 8 :00- WNBC—Fred Alien “Show ae 


a Negro. doctor m a. metropolitan 


1:15 p.m.—Elmo Roper. "WCBS. | ee oe oe re et Alco ened 

1:30 p.m. a ym wis Wsee—dtop the a Miediatien Board de "ed so aa y to nti as ogi 

2:00 p.m.—Wm. S. Ga ilmor. WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church st undaries, a illiam L. 

- | White factual story about 

0:50 pmlUuivesity Theatre.)  Weve—trism. Variety Show | ealaall Sonclly Ghat denies & sl 

| WNBC. | 8:05-wQXR—Symphony Hall jpart Negro. This is the first of the 

3:00 p.m.—N. _Y. _ Philharmonic | 3:30-wNBC—NBC Theatre films de Rochemont ‘is making in 
Symphony. WCBS. j{ | © eng gga cooperation with Readers Digest, 


after getting his release from 
WNEW—News; Piano —— MGM, Shooting base for the film 


9:00-WNBC—Merry-Go-Roun 
WMCA—News; Dietnees Notebook will be i in New Hampshire, 
i FILMS IN 


_ WOR—Under Arrest | 
THE NEW CHINA 


WJZ—Walter Winchell 
“WCBS—Electric Theatre oe 

U. S. Cameraman, A Wong 

Howe has a screen play by. Hugo. 

kshaw Boy | 


| WCBS—Lum ’N’. Abner 


- =" 


} 9:05-wWQXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
4 9:15-W3JzZ—Louella Parsons Show 

! WEVYD—Michael Young 

Music Album 


WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy | 
Butler ready on Rie 


WQxXR—News 
celebrated novel of a few years 


. os we 


9:30-WNBC—Familiar 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 


WJz—Thestre Guild ican help to Chinese production 
DSO eetusic You Went | a new, advaneed level when 


WINE W—News; 
| WEVD—Qiz—I Chalienge You 


p0:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It ned to -be made in China with a 


| Louis Untermeyer’s A Treasury | reducing its outstanding debts, has 


month, 41.700 shares were return- 


t by Louis Untegmeyer. Illustrated 
ed to the Paramount treasury at a 


by Lucille Corcos. Halyeon Gar- 
den City. New York, 712 pp. 
, 4. 98. 


—w 


Laas by emphasizing that this is a 
tbook of humor and that wit, scorn- 
ful, audacious and wicked, and 
{satire, probing and critical, have 
been ‘carefully excluded. 


One may regret that the editors’ 
tri-secting of literary laughter 


Times Hall Fri+ Eve., ~peape Sexes 


SeRCEI 


-MATUSEWITCH 


Concert Accordionist 


Management’ Gerstner Associates 
212 W. 6Oth Bt., N.Y.C. 


back with which to begin Amer-. 


Tickets: $2.40, 1.80, 1.20 vow at boxoffice! 135: wr 44 Se. NYC 


1 Out,” dealing with the problems ef) 


= 


jpeace comes. The picture is plan- 


9:30 —Our Mi ie 
—<_ WOR Secret Missions |Chinese cast—in both English and 
10:00 pm.—The Lively Arts. ola mat | nde U. aaa 
WNEW. | WQxXR—News 
10: 15 p.m.—S how. Business| 1026-Waxr—on Wings of Song | A top Hollywood star wanted to 
WNEW. ee oe Set i play the leading role, but James 
. a ce |Wong Howe tumed him down, 
TV | 4 WCBS—IJt Pays to Be Ignorant though acceptance of the offer 
7:30pm—Theatre Hour. BE et ae Saememsber would have meant bigger returns 
WCBS-TYV. WQxR—Pop Concert | from rm % theaters. 
8:00 p.m.—Author Meets the |- + + eo: 2 
Critic. WNBT. : Book Notes Paramount which has been.cut- 


| WIZ-T¥. rot Laughter has been issued in a\only $4% million. | 

9:00 oe Playhouse. mew, lower-priced edition. In_his| now 7 , and expects to have that wip- 

isin ao P] introduction to this anthology, ve out by the end of' the year. It 

p.m. WIZ. “7 ot | Untermeyer disarms any potential/has also been reducing its out- 

i am , “———-\ | standing common stock by pur- 
iA Treasury of Laughter, edited by 


chasing in the open market. Last: 


cost of $875,000, bringing the! 
number of company held -shares|j 


‘ 
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Garfield’s Next Film 
‘American in Paris’ 


|to 789,288. This represents, at 


present market prices, $16,573,893. 

Thus, in event of corporate need 
©] of new capital funds, Paramount 
will be able to sell this stock with- 
out applying-to SEC for a new 
stock issue or go to banks for de- 
benture loan, whichever is better 
business at the time. 

Taxpayers are the losers in the 
deal, however, because retirement 
of Yoans and repurchase of stock 
should come out of profits - after 
taxes, instead of before. 


* o ry 
BRIEFS—Small business noter 
The size of tips has drepped 


|sharply in the local cafes and 


bistros. , . . Awaitmg word from 
London on George Beranrd Shaw’s 
new. “play, Far Fetched Fables, 
‘which is about the postwar after 
World War ITI. . Alco has just 


pressed an album ‘called Jungle 
Jubilee, written and sung by Felk- 


Singer Bill Aliver. 


Read the Daily Worker's Pe 
ture section for reviews of all 
the new movies, plays, radio and 
misic events, books, art exhibits 


| and Broadway ahd 


«PRINTS 


ting down its profit statement by 


Hollywood 
trends. | 


Februaty Speeial! 
ALL COLGR 
-REPROBUE TIONS 
UTRILLO, PICASSO, 
VAN .GOGH, 


VERMEER 
GANGUIN, RIVERA 


20% to 
50% Off 


Limited effer! Mail er phone order today! 
lLerge selection of Art Books, Domestic and Freneh 


TRIBUNE “ane. 


GALLERY 


| 100: W. 42 (Sub. Arcade Dowastairs). Wis. 7-4888 
Auk for 222 mage tilirstrated . catalogue 


—_—ooo 


KOLLWAi Z 


Artist ef Humanity 


Portfolio a | 10 


r 


DAUMIER 
KOLLWITZ 
PICASSO 
MATISSE 


| BRAQUE 
ROUVAULT 


MIRO 
 @nad 
many ethers 


LAUTREC POSTERS 


| _ CUSTOM FRAMING 


| Mth St. Gallery 


LU 2-3834 


Tm 


{should have ruled out the sharp | 
|barbs against society's shams of, | fam 
for instance, a Finley Peter Dunne | #2 3) 
iia fayor of two less representatives | falar sal 
jand less diverting digressions from |}... 3m 
the beloved Mr. Dooley. Partic-| 7g 
ularly if one agrees, with this re-|% 
iviewer, that the salt of wit and 
j satire is indispensable to any col- 
lection of humor. 

} Still, this Treasury of Laughter 


EXTRA! 


Telstey Sims 


A THRILLING ADVENTURE IN DANGER’ 
ARTKINO presents | 


dances irém US8E% 


Latent Soviet mewsreels. First pictures 
of Israel wag Geldie Myerson in 
Mescew. 


Latest felk songs, 


Soviet travelogue 


—_——--—- 


is a rich collection of everybody's eT 
ifavorites. Benchley’s Treasurer's 
‘|Report, Thurber's Walter Mitty, 
pMark Twain's jumping frog, Irvin 
\Cobb’s operations and Clarence 
pDay's pop are only a few of these 


in the 712 pages which also in- 
tclude Carlos Bulosan, Josh Bil- 


lings, Lardner; Carl Sand- 


Ring 
‘burg, Donald Ogden Stewart and 


i GEN UINE MASTERPIECE ef DOCUMENTARY 


iE QUIET ONE 


scaturing DONALD THwu.dPSON 


p nes CARNEGE - W. 57? 


—Besiey Crowther, N. ¥. Times 


Bet. 6th & 7th AVE. 
Cont. from 12:45 P.M. 


others. There is a good balance in 
ithe Treasury of Laughter between 
the over-familiar which every 
other anthology of humor feels it 
jmust contain and the new.—R. F. 


—— 


, we OF music 


Say... saw your ad 
..,. ia, The Worker — 


aii. 


- ee 


a 


Layoffs Spread 
Crisis Jitters 


(Continued from Page 4) 
on hand this year, plus the enor- 
mously increased supplies abroad 
are once again beginning to put 
American agriculture in a_ hole. 
The Wall Street press reports in- 
stance after instance on the effect 
this is having on halting farmer 
buying of industrial goods. 

As regards unemployment, the 
press has publicized the Depart- 
ment of Commerce report showing 
700,000 more out of work in Jan- 
uary than in December. 

It has not said much about the 
same Commerce Department re- 
port showing a drop of over 3,000,- 
000 in full-time employment in the 
one month. The Department de- 
fines full-time work 35 hours or 
more per week. 

Some of these 3, 000, 000, the re- 

ort, are no longer ‘ ‘in the labor 
once but besides the 700,000 
increase in total joblessness, a mil- 
lion more are either temporarily 
laid off or are working only part 
time. 

This was for the week ending 
January 8. Since then, the Labor 
Department has been reporting a 
steady climb in applications for 
unemployed insurance claims. For 
the week ending February 5, the 
N.Y. Department reported, 348,225 
filed claims for_jobless pay. This 
was the tenth™8traight week to 
show a rise in claims for jobless 


pay. 
& 


WHAT WORRIES Wall Street 
and the governemnt most is the 
fact that unemployment is cutting 
into the decisive industries. 

“Evidence is accumulating that 
the recession is spreading from the 
soft goods into capital goods,” the 
Journal of Commerce quotes an 
unnamed Wall Streeter (Feb. 14). 
“In the latter part of the year, this 
trend is expected to become more 
pronounced. - . « The important 
thing is that the direction has 
changed.” 

“It is also apparent that certain 
industries, notably the _ textile- 
leather-apparel group, lumber, fur- 
niture and several machinery in- 
dustries have been experiencing 
employment declines as a result of 
changes in their market situation,” 

according to Labor Secretary 
Maurice Tobin. 

The tell-tale railroad industry 
has laid off 100,000 workers as a 
result of decline in freight car traf- 
fic. 

‘WALL STREET and govern- 
ment economists are still hopeful 
that new armaments orders and 
Marshal Plan exports will keep 
things from going smash a little 
while longer. But, as the Journal 
of Commerce puts it: 

“There is now a growing realiza- 
tion, however, that the basic post- 
war economic problem cannot be 
solved with temporary shots in the 
arm.” 

Not only Marxists, but liberals 
like Mr. Wallace, have charged 
properly that American monopoly 
capital has been promoting the 
“cold war” with the Soviet Union 
in a desperate effort to bail out the 
economy through gigantic arma- 
nents and foreign “aid” programs. 

It is growing increasingly clear 
even to them that such “shots in 
the arm” cannot save the bankrupt 


and obsolete capitalist economyl/act has been introduced in the 
from crisis and its attendant misery|House by Representative James R._ 
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ZIPPER PLANT ZIPPED SHUT 
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ities ae ea at the ve <omg in Newark, N. J., zipped 
the plant shut for two weeks until management came across and 
met their de@ands for wage increases, arbitration and seniority. The 
strikers, members of the United Electrical Radio & Machine Workers 
(CIO), had the full support of AFL machinists in the plant. Above 


is a scene at the‘ strikers’ soup kitchen. 


i See 
KIN Bees 


ee 


the Fisher Body local here, 


out the country. 


Reuther’s answer from Detroit 
to the demand for a fight against 
wage-cuts was that it would be 
— through regular chan- 
nels 


The militant membership at the 
GM shop here are not content 
with Reuther’s reply. Through 
their leadership they intend to 
take the proposal to fight the 
wage cut to every GM shop in 
the country. 


The GM _ contract, which ties 
wages to a cost-of-living index, is 
due to bring an automatic 3-cent 
an hour wage cut on March 1. 


Reuther and Paul Miley, reg- 
ional director of the UAW, have 
announced ambitious plans to un- 
seat the leadership of the local 
Fisher Body in the forthcoming 
election. 

Fisher Body local has always 
been a stronghold of the left-pro- 
gressive movement in Cleyeland 
and the daily newspapers have 
been campaigning vigorously for 
the defeat of the present officers. 


DIFFICULT JOB 


But the struggle of GM, par- 
ticularly in view of the wage-cut- 
ting contract, the speedup since 
the change’ in model and the ris- 
ing unemployment situation will 


Hits Injunction 
COLUMBUS, O.—An injunction 


for the masses of Americans. | Joyce (D) of Jefferson County. 


NO MORE 


discontinued. 


The Worker is now in 


PORT ETD PTE PPR Tee a’? bheuater??¢- Seeetrcr is 


Please note that the special offer of one year 
of The Worker for $2.00 (which was a 
feature of our Subscription Drive) has been 


The regular rate of $2.50 for one year of 


THE WORKER. 


$2 SUBS 


effect. 


Reuther Seeks to 
Oust Leaders of 
Fight on Wage-Cut 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 15.—United Auto Workers presi- 
dent Walter P. Reuther is now trying to unseat the leaders of 


against the impending wage-cut® 
at General Motors plants through-| 


which has demanded a fight 


be a difficult one for the right- 
wingers. 


Nor has Reuther’s pie-in-the-sky 
housing play, thrown out as a 
diversion from the wage question, 
had the desired effect. 

The new station wagon plant 
of Fisher Body, a part of Local 45, 
has presented an_ embarrassing 
problem to the UAW national 
leadership. The workers there 
have authorized the shop com- 
mittee to call a strike whenever 
it is deemed necessary. The griev- 
ances center around speedup. 

Now the international must con- 
sider whether or not to grant 
authorization for the strike. 


.<S S eOeSSSe M 


BEAVER: LODGE: 
ore 


los = 


in the Poconos 
Special Winter 


Washington’s Birthday 
Special 4-day weekend 
Fri. night to Tues. eve. 


@ cocktail bar 


@ alle seasonal Weekend 
sports 

@ log-burning "13" 
fireplace 2 Full Days 

@ friendly, informal Fri. night to 

@ television Sun. night 


Make reservations now - Enclose deposit $5 
Lackawaxen, Pa. 

Call LACK AWAXEN 9002 R 22 
Express trains leave Erie RR Station, 
Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 
evening at 8:30. 


Ijth Annual 
Spring Weekend: 
March 4-6, luxurious: Atlantic , 
City Hotel, next to boardwalk 
(Kosher cuisine), two to room, 4 
private baths, dancing, enter-!% 
tainment, sports, sight-seeing. , 
(Total. $21, 90 includes direct ® 
round-trip _ transportation tor 
# hotel door). Also one-day out- ® a 
s ings. For bulletin ‘Blue Horizon,’ y 
write: ; 


| MODERN CULTURE CLUB 


; 162 E. 86th St, N.Y.C. 28 | 
g Phones: SA 2-4977—Evenings LU 4-4319 8 


[Ask Union Action 
As Workers Die 


jis a strong demand by workers in 
this steel center that the unions 
take forceful steps to halt the 
growing number of accidents which 
have accompanied the accelerated 
speedup by the corporations. 

Two workers were killed and 
two others hospitalized as the re- 
sult of a leaky valve in a pit on the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation’s 24- 
inch _ pipeline. project between 
Steubenville and Mingo Junction. 

The dead are Norman McKnight 
of®Toronto and H. Clay Snow of 
Roda, Virginia. The two were res- 
cued are John I. Hazelet of Wells- 
ville and D. D. Roberts of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. The latter two were 
overcome when they rushed to the 
attempted rescue of the first. two 


Gravy Train 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. has broken profit 


{previous year. 


tion. Other items listed included | 
“accelerated depreciation on post- 


war construction costs” amounting. 
to $7,000,000, a fancy bookkeeping 
method of concealing profits. 


STEUBENVILLE, O.— There? | - a 
Jobs Vanis 


records with net income for 1948 
amounting to $46,438,382 as com- 
pared with $31,081,400 for the’ 


The corporation also enriched it- 
self with $31,500,000 in construc- 


Ohio Railroad 


CLEVELAND, O.—Travel on 
ary railroad line in Ohio and you'll 
find a huddle in the smoking car of 
brakemen, the conductor, baggage 
car men and workers riding dead- 
head, and the subject is “who'll 
get bumped next.” 

The largest recent layoff came @ 
short time ago when 600 round- 
house employes were dro — at 
the Collingwood yards of the New 
York Central. This is part of a 
total of approximately 8,500 NYC 
— laid off in Ohio and New 

Yor 

Previously, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania re- 
duced their Ohio shop gangs and 


train crews. 


ee 


California 


MU. 17-4054 


————— 


Classified Ads 


—— 


APARTMENT TO RENT 


children preferred. Box 131 c-o The 


- Worker. 
--s APARTMENT. TO EXCHANGE 


BRIGHTON BEACH, lovely modern three 
$45 for 3-4 room, Greenwich 


LEATHER GOODS 


4 ROOMS, $75, L.I., 90 minutes Penn Sta., | ra & LUGGAGE 22% off. Wwe 


also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers re- 
paired. Handbags, belts made to order. 
Mail orders accepted. N.Y. Fashion, 1133 
Lexington Ave. (nr. 79th St.) RE 17-5242, 


MAN’S OVERCOAT 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
(Brooklyn) 


YOUNG Business Woman will share _ 4 
room apt. in Brooklyn. DI 2-5967. 


(Queens) 


APT. TO share, private room, Queens, 
$40 month, girl comrade preferred. Box 
126 c-o The Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


WORKING Mother and 18-month-girl, de- 
sire to share apt. Please write Box 132 
c-o The Worker. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


rooms, sin 

Village apt., to $50. Call 12-5 p.m. NI} MAN’S OVERCOAT, unused, 44 short, stout 

8-7137. (Witty’s), gray wool, $40. BU 4-445T. 
RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 


CUSTOM BUILT radio-phonographs. Con- 


sumers recommended, specials. Mark- 

ham, 54 E. 11 St.. OR 3-3191. 
TOASTERS 

AUTOMATIC POP-UP toaster. Recom- 


mended by independent consumer re- 
search organization. Reg. $18.95, special 
$14.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Ave. (14th St.) GR 3-7819. 


MASSAGE 


MASSAGE AT HOME, fadies, Medical and 
reducing exercise. Licensed. Jarvis, TE 
8-9039. 


DAILY WORKER staff member needs 
apartment. Prefer Brooklyn. 3-5 rooms. 
AL 4-7954, ext. 42. 


STUDIO FOR RENT 


STUDIO Space for professional. Ideal 
working conditions. Call mornings 8-9. 
AL 4-1086. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT 
(Manhattan) 


FURNISHED room, convenient for per- 
manent party. Private washroom. Private 
family. 556 W. 140 St. Apt. 47. WA 6- 
2553. 


LARGE attractive room, reasonable, for 
business woman. West Side Manhattan. 
EN 2-8186. 3 


COZY, ‘sunny, Studio Room, 
quiet, private washroom, 
3-4586. 


BEAUTIFUL room, separate entrance, all 
modern improvements. 123 Second Ave. 
Ant. 3. 


immaculate. 
elevator. AU 


a 


(Bronx) 


BEAUTIFUL, sunny, front room, telephone. 
Jaman, 1532 Nelson Ave., Mt. Eden Ave. 
Station, Bronx. 


LARGE room and kitchen privileges, for 
business woman, Bronx, reasonable. Call 
all day, Saturday and Sunday, JE 6- 
2761. , 


(Brooklyn) . 


KINGS HIGHWAY, Brighton Line. Spa- 
cious, modern, congenial, kitchen use, 
phone. Box 133 c-o The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOMS WANTED 


WORKING GIRL, wishes light, quiet room, 
below 110th St., Manhattan. $10 a week. 
Box 128 c-o The Worker. 


COMRADES, newlyweds, must have room 
or sub-let from end of Feb. for 2-3 
months. Staff worker. AL 4-7960. 


APPLIANCES 


TELEVISION, Washers, Refrigerators. For 
excellent values call OR 3-2950. Ask for 
Mr. Ressler. 


FURNITURE 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. Oak, 
walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 E. 11th 
St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. daily; 9-12:30 
Sat. 


JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone; Lakewood 6-1222 and 0819 


Make reservations 
SAM LIPTZIN 


— 


,, Cultural Director for the Seqage 


SWEDISH Modern, 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 


Foam Rubber, uphol- 

stered couch, red; modern Lawson type 

a green; purchased wholesale, never 
; $285. CH 3-4342. 


JEWELRY 


15-35 percent. 
em 


Watch repairman on 
Union Square Optical and 
henape: <= 147 Fourth Ave. GR 


. ‘_-+. > 7 » 4 - 
ee 4 _ a : é ~ _ wee aha P ia es 


ne ne — 


FOLDING CHAIRS WANTED 


FOLDING CHAIRS wanted. Folksay hold- 
ing meetings from cross legged position 
on floor. Help us out so we can raise 
our membershin to a higher level. If 
you’ve got chairs, call evenings. CL 9- 
1452. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, imaginative, resource- 
ful, wide executive commercial experi- 
ence, desires to enter a creative in- 
dustry. Will exchange part time office 
work for training. Box 130 c-o The 
Worker. 


FORMER Government worker forced out 
by loyalty purge, experienced cultural, 
musical field. Competent organizer, 
available for employment. Accept shop, 
organization job, anything. Box 129 c-o 

The Worker. 


SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST, studied Berlin, special care be- 
ginners. Good background, leading to 
good musicians, Write, Bernard SBlev, 
600 W. 138 St. 


SERVICES 


WATCHES. Clocks, Jewelry repaired, sold, 
102 E. 169 St. Near Walton Ave., Bronx. 


~_ —~— —____ 


PAINTING, private work our specialty. 
Good materials, reasonable prices. JE 
8-2460. , 


FLOORS scraped, refinished 
Call GR 3-728, evenings. 


SOFA SEAT bottoms rebuilt in your home, 
New webbing, new lining, springs re- 
tied $12. Furniture repaired, remodeled, 
repolished, reupholstered, slipcovers, 
comradely attention. TR 17-2554. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


like new. 


——— 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 


area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 day-night. 


~~ —~e - oe 


RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


per line 

Daily Weekend 
(For personal Ads) 
2 {meSeTtSORD .. .cccss 0 UA a eles cc 
3-CONSEC. INSETE oo. «BUC. 0 cece e cccceser- SOG 
7 consec. Insert . ...25C. oc ccscoe coce-d0G 
(For Commercial Ads) 
gt) ee 
BS COMSEC. INSEE. cecee «BUG: ecccce coed 
ZT COMSEC. INSCTE. oc oc MOGsccce ccscccesesee MOG 

Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 


DEADLINES: 


For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon; for 
Monday’s issue - Friday 
at 4 p. m. 

For The (weekend) Worker: 


_ Previous Wednesday at 4 
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Tax Relief Granted 


___ |Czech Peasantry 


PRAGUE, (Telepress). — Peas- 


= \ants owning less than 20 hectares 


#2 |and who have fully complied with 
#2 \the delivery quotas set for last 


: ie a postion, 
ee \vear will be exempt from general 
— = \taxation, under a new law on 


the 


ig - g — tax. The law also exempts 


who failed to deliver 


armers 


io \their full quotas if the circum- 
% =. 2 |stances leading to the failure were 
i= |beyond theif control or if they 
“2 |promise to complete deliveries by 


ee ee : ¢| February. ~ All agricultural : 
ee a operatives are | exempted from 
]_|taxation. AS 

= |Oil Strike Protests 
» \Terror in Venezuela 


Cco- 


CARACAS (ALN)—The nation- 


oe - wide Venezuelan oil strike,: the 
2 {first popular demonstration against 
= |the rightist government that ousted 


et |the democratically elected adminis- 


| tration of Pres. Romulo Gallegos, 
m(ended Jar. 20. Extreme pressure 


se was applied to the oil workers, who 
¢|were threatened with loss of their 


cB aia = jobs and all contract rights if they 
fs |did not return to the job at once. 


eee aes ap oa eas . 
. *-* * * A *-, * @ # Ree) 
* '(_ 2 
wees - 


wind- 


_ borne snowstorm, an Army bulldozer clears drifts from the high- 
‘way a mile from Allen, S. D. Federal and State agencies are using 
_ tanks, weasels, snowplows and the “dozers” to open up transporta- 


tion and rescue trapped ranchers. 


US Steel Profits 


Bring Mill 


Deaths — 


‘ LORAIN, O.—A stranger approaching the National 


‘Tube works in Lorain would 


believe he was approaching 


the safest place in the world to work. 


- Outside each gate you can see¢- 


signs reading “Saftey First”, “Make 
. today a safe day’, Don't be that 
unlucky one”, etc. | 
However, if you were to enter 
the plant by passing through the 
Vine Street gate and stepping into 
the railroad yards, you would find 
-another story. The roundhouse is 
located in this part of the plant and 
at shift changes all switch engines 
are coming in to change crews, 
so all you have to do is dodge 
switch engines. a 
The Vine Street gate is the en- 
trance to the boiler house, coke 
plant, blast furnace, power house, 
and between the gate and one of 
these places you must cross 25 
sets of railroad tracks. The signs 
read “Don’t step on rail” but don’t 
explain how you cross 50 rails, 
dodge ead engines, without 
‘stepping on one. | 
Recently oné man was saved 
form sudden death when he was 
jerked off the tracks where a train 
was backing up without any lights 
or switchmen. Another was saved 
the Same way while waiting for the 
engine on another track. 


| ~ 

IF THE greed for profits was 
not more important to the compa- 
ny than human lives this danger 
-eould be eliminated. The spending 
of a few dollars to build an under- 
pass or an overhead walk would 


Condaleuces 


CONDOLENCES to -:the family, 
friends and co-workers of ELSIE 
SMITH from some who knew 

_and admired the spirit in which 
she lived and worked. — Con- 
stance Jackson, Margaret Mc- 
Caden, Libby & Carl Dorfman. 


IN MEMORY of our beloved com- 

~yade and brother, MARVIN, 
whose compassion and vitality 
have grown in stature as the 
years passed since his premature 
death in 1942. — Friends and 
Family. | 


> 


eliminate the danger of getting 
run over. 

The conditions at the Vine Street 
gate, as steel workers throughout 
the plant know, is typical of the 
disregard by the company for the 
safety of its employees. 

In the coke plant recently a 
worker was found wedged in be- 
tween a pny and a moving belt. 
It was found that the man had 
been sent by his foreman, in vio- 
lation of safety rules, into a pit to 
clean out grease under a moving 
conveyor belt. 

Being a new employee, the man 
followed. the foreman’s directions. 
He was killed, and was not found 
until the next shift when it was 
noticed that the conveyor kept 
stalling. 


In case the foreman could 


‘have stopped the conveyor if the 


need to clean out grease was so 
great. However, he was following 
the company policy of speedup. 

As a matter of fact, workers in 
the department report that this 
foreman’ has never been repri- 


manded by the company to their|' 


knowledge, despite the fact that 
one of his men was killed through 
his ordering a violation of a safety 


rule, 
* 


A BLAST furnace accident of a 
few months ago illustrates again 
the company’s refusal to correct 
saftey hazards if any substantial 
costs are involved. | 

A worker was sent into a pass- 
ageway under one of the furnaces 
to make repairs. Without. warning 
a railroad car was sent speeding 
down the track and pinned him 
against the wall. 

Only one small hollow had been 
provided in the wall to retreat if 
a worker, noticed a car coming. 
This worker didn’t get there in 
time. 

Nothing has been done to en- 
gineer out this hazard. Since it 
would iinvolve enlarging a tunnel, 
the company is reluctant to dis- 
gorge some of its profits. 


MONUMENT 


x ” 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Oficial Menument Dealer fer the IWO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 


Cer. Washingten Avenue, Bronx, N. 


“<q * *¢ (Beli TEreme “7+6042 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
land jailing advocates of racism is 
a good one for America, you could 
be penalized by starvation (for 
that’s what a Governmental black- 
list—registration—woyld mean), or 
you would go-to prison. 

This is what Tom Clark has in 
mind: this is why you—every aver- 
age American—has a life-and-death 


Square, 
“Get the Communists,” its one 


|detail in the: grim blueprint. 
+» The total plan is to establish a 


sort of “legal” radar chain across 
the land. so that any’ whisper of 
disagreement with Washington 
policy can be heard by FBI gars, 
and duly punished. : 

-There’s precedence for all this: 
it’s in the chapters of Mein Kampf; 
it’s in the Tojo lawbooks that made 
“dangerous 
lab oe 

Stage a trial, the truth of which 
is. submerged in the daily papers 
and on the air, and you have the 
1949 version of the Reichstag fire 
trial which initiated the horror re- 


gime of Adolf Hitler. 


stake in’ what happens at Foley| 


thoughts” a heinous. 
y ~ 1925998 workers, were inspected 


‘Hod FBI Would Tap Your Phone 


This is the ABC of the trial 
that’s on in Foley Square: the 
trial brought through indictments 
drawn up by a banker-controlled 
Grand Jury and an_ unconstitu-. 
ional system that admittedly hand- 
picks Big Business satellites to dis- 

nse justice upon workingmen in 
ederal courts. 

This is what Attorney General 
Clark has in mind. 

The Texas -polltaxer says “Com- 
munist!” but he means you. 

As Himmler did. 


82% Japan Factories 


Violate Labor Code 
TOKYO (ALN).—The Japanese 


Labor Ministry announced Jan. 18 
that 82 percent of factories and 
workshops inspected during Octo- 
ber, 1948, did not conform to the 
labor standards law. A total of 


27,236 places of employment with 


during the month. No. less than 
61,758 violations of the labor law 
were exposed. Other figures re- 
vealed that 640,460 Japanese work- 
ers struck in November, 1948, 


‘alone. 


Army and Navy 


See HUDSON for Values! 
@ Navy Type Oxfords ‘ 


@e Genuine P Coats 
100% Wool 

@ Turtle Neck Sweaters 
Genuine Navy 

@ Ranger, Hiking and 
Working Shoes 


‘HUDSON 


Army & Navy Store 
105 THIRD AVENUE 


Near 13th St.. N.Y. 8, GR. 5-9078 


Business eee 


TYPEWRITERS 


AS LO -00 
is = 28 


Lowest prices for foreign 
Janguage typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
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EWA) TyPeWRITERS 


Mimeos, Adders, 


Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
VE UNION SHOP 


MU 2-2964- 627 8rd Ave. 


nr. 4ist St. @ 
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Electrolysis 


IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE | 


HAIR FOREVER: 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
Mon alsetreated. Freeconsultation. LO $-4212 


To Rid Yourself or 
eo erneeen ene a  e 
per treatment. Famous aa re- 
27 move unwanted hatr permanently 
vacy. Sensational new meothed . . 
nulek results . . lowered costs! 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 


Flowers 


FLOWERS 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywocre 


R 


GR 3-8357 ° 
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* 


Insurance 
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BERT RAVEN, Flowers| 


—— 


Interior Decorators 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Opticians and Optometrists 


SYD pvecorarors 


| Sip Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 
Samples brought te home 
Free Estimates and Consulting 
356 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HYacinth 4-8863 


Mattress and Beddirg 


_ MATTRES 


Direct’ from 
, Manufacturer 
sm ‘ 
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High-tempered steel coils, heav 
rder. | 


ding- over springs, pre-built 

We remake mattresses 

Also bedding, studio couches, 
bedroom suites 


Free Delivery @ DI 6-6160 
Bordman’s Mattress Co. 


maple 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


| LOW RATES! 
Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 


Wash. and all intermediate points. 
in New York on all above points. 


FREE STORAGE — 380 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 


Florida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland. 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


ELAR EADIE 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th 8T. GR 7-24.57 


near 3rd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @~- RELIABLE — 


SES | 


Officjal IWO Bronx Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262-E. 167th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 — 


Officias IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


376 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.| 


Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, } 


EEE 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 | 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 
MElIrose 5-0984 | 


. 


Opticians and Optometrists 


OFFICIAL. IWO OPTICIANS — 
Have your eyes 
examined by 28 
compttens oculist 
Ay 


UNION SQ. 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds ef insurance ineluding auto- 
Ne alien 


OPTICAL and 
JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, weiry, 
silverware at @ discount of 15 to 35%. 
Watch repair man on 


147 Fourth .Avenue 
(Bank Bldg.) Room 319 


Oficial [VO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. 84th 8t., near Seventh Ave. 

Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 

Saturday 9-6 — ME 38-8243 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Records and Music 


VOX presents 
LITTLE SONGS _. 
ON BIG SUBJECTS 


“: by HY. ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th 8t.) 
Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


Restaurants 
~~ JADE. 
MOUNTAIN. 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


GR 7- 9444 . 
@® Quality Chinese Food @ 


« Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1.65 4 


SKAZKA 


| 
~ 227 W. 46 St.—C16-7957 @ 


KAVK AZ 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT .. 


$17 East 14th Strect, nr. 2nd Ave. 


@® RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 
@ HOME ATMOSPHERE 


Upholstery 


OFA 


EAT BOTTOMS $12 


Rebuilt like new 
in your home 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied 
@ New Heavy Lining 
Distance no object - Leke Uphoistery 


2 CHAIRS $11 @ AC 2-94 
Undertakers 


— 
—— 


Funeral Director for the [WO 
I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Breoklyn, N.¥ 
Day Phone Night Phone 


GE. Shad ilek’ * «GIG 2TYOS?,) » Waa Yoga 


DI 2-1273,,, DI 2.2726. 
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1ciE 1HnEE NEW American League managers meet in New 
York. They are, in the usual order: Red Rolfe of the Detroit 
Tigers, Casey Stengel of the Yanks and Jack Onslow of the White 
Sox. Yankee fans remember Rolfe as the greatest third baseman to 
ever wear a New York uniform, a keen, intelligent, likable star. 
Stengel, of course, is not new to the big leagues, having managed 
with a notable lack of success at both Boston and Brooklyn. On- 
slow is a total newcomer, inheriting a last place club. Despite some 
vague noises, the White Sox have failed to improve themselves by 
breaking the Jimcrow line, while the Yanks, Giants, Braves and 
Indians have continued to sign Negro stars. 


}0sox Only AL 
Standpatters 


Seven Other Teams All Picked Up Personnel 
From Other Big League Clubs 


The Boston Red Sox, normally baseball’s biggest 
spenders in the off-season trading markets, were the onlv 
American League team which failed to pick up a player from 


another major league club, a check®— : 
of the rosters shows. battery from the White Sox in two 


There were 23 players who Separate deals, pitcher Frank Pa- 


shifted from one club to another|Pish and catcher Mike Tresh. 
since the close of last season and Washington got three of its four 
the St. Louis Browns led the way|"¢W Players in the Indian t#de, 
in picking up major leaguers, get- for which the club also was en- 
ting five from other clubs. The riched by $100,000. They were 
Senators, Indians and White Sox pitchers Joe Haynes and Ed 
picked up four players apiece in Kleiman and first baseman Eddie 
major league deals, and the Yan- Robinson. Haynes had the disillu- 
kees, Tigers and Athltics got two sionment of being moved first from 
apiece. the last place White Sox to the 
The White Sox, who are under- champion Indians, then moving on 
going a drastic rebuilding cam-|'° seventh place Washington with- 
paign under their new general|°Ut ever throwing a pitch. The 
manager, Frank Lane, have the fourth Washington player to be 


most players up from the minor picked up was Sam Dente from 
the Browns. 
leagues, 19. 


The Browns and Senators are are eon got big BE Bo- 


ey vens, the sore-armed pitcher from 
next with 15 additions, and the In- E ; i 
| ~~ |the Yankees on a conditional basis, 
dians, refusing to stand pat despite 


} first basema f 
the fact that they are world cham- ne Tey Soucher an 
“ip fs the Yankees, catcher Joe Tipton 
pions, have 14 ‘minor leaguers up 


for a look. The Red Sox and Tigers from Cleveland, and pitcher Wal- 


have 15 ach, the antes Rave 12/% Pew from Dero 
and the Athletics a mere 10. P ne Saami abc 


Lund, f ci 

Only one player, Babe Young, 1 ——e 

passe Wet fiom ithe National |Srespect: from the Browns and ac- 

League, the Yankees picking up|@uired Tony Lupien by waivers 
the veteran first baseman from the|from the White Sox. 

Cardinals. The Athletics went for a couple 


The five Brownie players picked|of old timers who are only a few 


Red Embree, from. the Yenkece [Y°#S the junior of octogenariam 

Tom Ferrick from the Senators, owner Connie Mack. They were 

Bob Savage from the Athletics, both outfielders, Taft Wright from 

catcher Sherman Lollar from the|the White Sox and Wally Moses 
from the Red Sox. 


Yankees, and infielder Johnny Sul- 
Besides Young, the only other 


livan from the Senators. 
The Indi ji : 
ndlans got two big name player the Yankees took from -an- 
| other major league team was Fred 


Early Wynn and fitst, baseman 


here. 


Czechoslovakia defeated Austria 


round of the world’s hockey tour- 
nament. : 
ported injured in thé crush to get 
into the stadium before the games. 


- = 


On the 


Score Board 


: | By Lester Rodney 


. (rte? 


‘Gentleman’s Agreement’? Magnates’ Answer? 


THE INDIVIDUAL RICH MEN, the syndicates of 
“wealthy sportsmen,” and the corperations that own the 


16 major league ball clubs are nominally rivals. That is, 
they fight each other for the pennants, haggle on deals, accuse each 
other indignantly of violating minor ethics et al. But you can be 
sure that they are huddling on what to do if the Supreme Court 
upholds Danny Gardella and kills baseball’s reserve clause. 


You can be further sure that if the court finds no alternative 
in the year 1949 but to‘rule out the archaic, feudal owner-player 
relationships and grant American ballplayers freedom to sell their 
talents to the highest bidder, they will work very hard to set up a 
“gentleman's swgreement” to keep things -the way they are. 


For while they are in truth rivals on the field, they are also a 
group of business men out to make profit, and they re going to want 


bes a "ge see 
weet ee eee ee 
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| | | to keep hold of a good profitable thing like the reserve clause, a 
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gimmick which says, in effect: “When your contract expires you 
still belong to me and can play for nobody else. If you dont like 
what I'm giving you, take up another profession.” 

+ « > 


Landis Knew the Score 


THE LATE Commissioner Landis, himself a federal judge, 
understood the illegality of baseball's secret weapon, and never 


tired of warning the magnates to keep it all in the family and out 
of the courts. 

Would it be possible for the owners to cooperate in a Secret 
agreement to blacklist any ballplayer trying to take advantage of 
his newly-won freedom? Of course. Didn't baseball's bigwigs 
maintain for years a disgraceful “gentleman’s agreement” against 
hiring Negro players, until the mounting indignation of the fans 
and sportsmanship of the players themselves effected a break- 
through? 

Or what about the “gentleman’s agreement” even now in 
effect when one club wants to waive a player out of the league 
back to the minors or over to the other league? “How in the world 
did they ever get him out of the league?” is a common fan reac- 
tion to some of the deals. 

Theoretically, no player can be sent out of the National or 
American League until every team has had a chance to buy him 
for the waiver price of $10,000. But they do it all the time. Re- 
member the Borowy deal in ’45, when the Yanks sent an ace right- 
hander clear over to the Chicago Cubs of the National League for 
a reported $100,000? Here was a hundred grand hurler, who went 
on to hurl his team to a pennant, being waved past seven American 
League teams who were supposed to have the right to buy him for 
ten grand! 

Wouldn’t you call that proof positive that baseball’s: bigwigs 
not only can, but do, close ranks like one big family where the 
almighty dollar is concerned? : 

Just imagine the situation at the end of the season if the re- 
serve clause were voided! ‘For instance, right now when one team 
buys a player from another team, the purchase money goes right 
past the nose of the player and into the magnate’s bank account. 
But if a player is a free agent at the termination of his contract, HE, 
will get the money himself when another club buys him! 

I can see some powerful temptations operating among the 
magnates if a “gentleman’s agreement” were set up to keep things 
at status quo. A bird like Bill Veeck has shown some maverick 
tendencies before. You*suppose he would hang right up on Ted 
Williams if Ted gave him a little post season ring? 
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Rodney’s ‘Hall 
Of Fame’ Vote - 


The second and final vote on 

the Hall of Fame is under way. 
None of the nominees received 
the needed 75 percent to make 
it on the first ballot. So now 
members of the Baseball Writers 
Association of ten years standing 
vote for their five choices from 
among the twenty who got the 
highest vote in the first tally. 
Any player appearing on 75 per- 
cent of these final ballots will be 
automatically elected. 
* Worker writer Lester Rod- 
ney s vote goes to Mel Ott, Hank 
Greenberg, Charley Gehringer, 
Jimmy Foxx and Bill Terry. In 
the original ballot with space for 
ten he also listed Dazzy Vance, 
Dizzy Dean, Al Simmons, Paul 
Wanker and Bill Dickey. The 
voting will not be concluded till 
March Ist. 

Only player qualifications are 
that player is not already in Hall 
of Fame, played after 1923 and 
finished playing before 1948 sea- 
son. 


Villemain Back 
Vs. LaMotta 


Robert Villemain, the game but 
ineffectual French middleweight 
who was so badly cut up by Steve 
Belloise in his debut here Jan. 7, 
will meet Jake LaMotta in a 10- 
rounder at the Garden March 25, 
the 20th Century announced yes- 
terday. This is NOT the best fight 
made by Harry Markson this year. 

Consensus of opinion was that 
Villemain, who can't hit and is ex- 
tremely short for a middleweight, 
will continue to be a punching bag 


Two Arguments, Both Untrue 


OF COURSE, to justify the continuation of the present setup, 
both to public opinion and the ballplayers themselves, the mag- 
nates proclaim two things fervently. 1. Big league players get 
plenty of dough. . . . Some slavery. . . . Look at the salaries 
DiMaggio and Feller get. And 2. There would be no stability if 
every player were free to bargain at the end of the season. The 
richest clubs would buy up all the best players. 

As I pointed out last week in the Daily Worker, these argu- 
ments are clever but faulty. The answer to the first is that most 
big league players don’t make anything like the fancy headlined 
salaries, but average closer to the newly-won $5,000 minimum. 


Plus the fact that in the minor leagues, where there are many more 
players than in the majors, and the reserve clause also in effect, 
nt is not even a minimum, and pay is usually ‘outrageously 
small. 

As for the second point, the fact is that rich clubs buy pretty 
much the players they want from the weak clubs anyhow, as wit- 
ness the Yanks shelling out $100,000 for Sanford of the Browns 
this very winter. “Home team” rooting is a delusion, though a 
reasonably harmless one. ~ Actually it will only be when baseball is 
truly a sport and not a business that there will be REAL stability 
and much. more logical rooting loyalties. : 


Czechs Win, Lead 
For Hockey Title 


—_ 


7 to 1 and Canada and. Sweden 
tied at 2-all today in the second 


Eight persons were re- 


on the post season National Invita- 
tion Tourney (not to be confused 
with the NCAA) is that only one 
Gotham team will have a good 
enough record to make it, leaving 
room for seven visitors. 
New York team is CCNY, currently 


stars from the Senators, pitcher 
Mickey Vernon, and ‘acquired 'aSanford ‘from’ 'thd Browns. | 


at 14 and 4 and p‘c!:ing up steam. 


pened 2 


Changes in Basketball Tourney Picture 


The latest dope from New York Tulane, with 19-2, is an increas- 
ingly certain évitee, as is little 
Hamline of Minnesota, once beaten 
and boasting the center the pros 
call the number one prospect 
Michelson. Other stil] prominent 
candidates are utler and Bradle 
Tech of the Midwest, Western Kan, 


tuckv, Duquesne and La Salle. 


St. Louis, defending champs, will 
be cordially invited back and may 
accept. This should bring in Ken- 
tucky, which will forsake the NCAA 
bid as District Four representatives 
in order to get another<crack at 
the Billikens and prove themselves 
“ied despite the defeat at New -Or- | 
cans, . 
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ducate Youth 
szenty 


This was one of the issues between the Hungarian Gove 


ernment and the Catholic Church: 


Shall a free public 


school system be established to educate the children of 
workers and peasants? Or must the State allow the 
Church to dominate the educational system and dis- 


criminate against children of the poor? 


_ By L REVAI 


(Member, Political Bureau Hungarian Workers Party) 


; BUDAPEST. 


B* AN overwhelming majority 
of 230 votes to 63, the Hun- 
garian Parliament on June 16, 
1948, passed a bill which handed 


over to the state all schools which 
had previously been under the direction 
of the church. 

This measure was preceded by a long 
struggle during which clerical reaction, 
resorting to all kinds of anti-democratic 
slander, tried to play on the religious 
sentiments of the people, particularly of 
the peasants, and to incite their hatred 
against democracy. Although the new 
legislation has not put an end to this 
struggle, it can now be acknowledged 
that clerical reaction has suffered a de- 
_cisive defeat. 


The struggle between clerical reac- 


tion-and democracy. in Hungary is in-. 


structive for many countries, especially 


BAb\ Vt? 


tt 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This dispatch, 
published July 15, 1948, in the news- 
paper of the European Communist 
Parties, “For a Lasting Peace, For a 
People’s Democracy,” reveals the in- 
trigues of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 
some EIGHT MONTHS BEFORE his 
trial and conviction for conspiring 
with U. S. State Department officials 
and others, including Cardinal Spell- 
man of New York, to destroy the Hun- 
garian People’s Democracy by war and 
restore the Hapsburg monarchy. 


— stigem 


7. 


for the new democracies where, as in 


Poland or Czechoslovakia, the Roman 


# 


Catholic Church has considerable m- 
fluence among the. masses and where 
a large proportion of the population is 
Catholic. About 67 percent of the peo- 
ple of Hungary are Catholics. 


Why did Hungarian democracy de- 
cide, in the fourth year of its existence, 
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to nationalize the church schools? Why 
was a struggle between democracy and 
the Catholic clergy inevitable over this? 


From the end of 1944, that is, from 
the country’s liberation, Hungarian de- 
mocracy did everything possible to se- 
cure good relations between the new 
state power and the church—particularly 
the Roman Catholic Church which is 
the biggest in the country. 


Although the Catholic Church was 
the biggest landowner in Hungary and 
benefited most from the semi-feudal sys- 
tem of big landed estates, democracy 
spared the church as far as possible 
when it abolished the remnants of feu- 
dalism. At the time of the land reform, 


the lower clergy received some 12,000. 


holds of land (approximately 13,000 
acres—Editor). Hungarian 
did not want to give reaction any 
grounds for coming out against the dem- 
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democracy 


Hungarian school children in na- 


tive peasant dress. 


. 


ocratic order under the pretext of “de- 
fending” the church. 


In 1944-45 the church was not sep- 
arated from the state, although at the 
time it would have been easy to have 
made the separation. The schools were 
not handed over to the state. The dem- 
ocratic state materially supported the 
church, paying the salaries of the teach- 
ing staff and priests and allocating large 
sums for church expenses. Last year 
the government gave 140 million forints 
(approximately $15,500,000.—Ed.) _ to. 
the Catholic Church alone, a sum only 
slightly less than that allocated to the 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare, 


The Catholic hierarchy did not meet 
this policy of conciliation to align itself 
openly with the various reactionary 
groups and parties of the landlords and 
capitalists during the sharpening strug- 
gle against them. It helped democracy 
to win the large mass of vlna peo- 


ple over to its camp. 


Later, when the struggle against 
clerical reaction grew sharper, as was to: 
be expected, the -higher church dig-. 
nitaries found it very difficult to get 
the masses to fight democracy under 
religious slogans.’ — 

The Catholic Church in Hungary was 
one of the most feudal churches in Eu- 
rope. It can be compared only with 
the church in Spain or Poland. During 
the Horthy regime, members of the 
church hierarchy sat in the Upper 
Chamber and supported the counter- 
revolution the whole time it was in. 
power. Most of them openly supported 
the war. They did not feel the: least 
responsibility to the nation and. lacked 
the moral courage that could have 
roused the people against Szalazis fas- 
cist regime. 

They lost no time in actively oppos- 
ing Hungarian democracy. As early as 
1945, Cardinal Mindszenty, head of the 
Catholic Church in Hungary opposed 
the land reform. In 1946, when the leg- 
islation proclaiming Hungary a republic 
was brought in, he protested in the 
name of the “age-old kingdom of Hun- 
gary” against the establishment of the 
republic and did everything he could to 
slander democracy and undermine its 
prestige. | 

Mindszenty is an active legitimist. He 
is trying to put the Catholic Church at 
the disposal of Otto Hapsburg who is 
campaigning against Hungarian demoo- 


(Continued on Magazine Page 2) 
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By J. B.S. HALDANE, FRS 
LONDON. 


| AM constantly asked such ques- 
tions as this: “My father and a 
sister died of cancer. Am I likely 
to develop it, an dou,nt I to have 
children?” No doubt most doctors 
are asked the same question. 
The first point to make is that the 
question is wrongly put. 
If someone asked the question, “My 
wife has fever, am I likely to get it?” I 
should naturally ask what sort of fever 
she had. — : 

If she had pneumonia, the risk is neg- 
ligible; if typhoid, she should be taken 
to an isolation hospital at once. 

- Cancer is the name for a group of 
diseases due to different causes. For ex- 
ample, chimney sweeps are liable to 


skin cancer from soot. 
And in a sense, it is hereditary be- 


cause thy sons of sweeps often become © 


sweeps, but for no other reason. 

A few rare hereditary diseases, includ- 
ing one disease of the intestine, often 
end up with cancer. However, they do 
not account for one case of cancer in 


a thousand. 
Investigating 
Breast Cancer 

Professor Penrose, of University Col- 
lege, London, and his colleagues, Miss 
Mackenzie and Miss Karn, have just in- 
vestigated the inheritance of breast can- 
cer. 

The question to be answered is 
whether the daughters, granddaughters 
and nieces of women with this disease 
are more likely to get it than other 
women. 

In fact, this question cannof be an- 
swered directly. One would have to 
wait for 50 years or more before one 
could answer it for a group of women. 
So Penrose made the following inquiry. 

He started off with 510 patients of 
University College and London Hospitals 
and collected their family histories. ~ 

For example, patient 264 developed 
breast cancer at the age of 57, was oper- 
ated on and was alive at 64. Her father 
died at 58 of an unknown cause; her 
mother died of cancer, not of the breast, 


at 62; her daughter had been operated - 


on for breast cancer and was alive. 

If this were a typical pedigree we 
should have to say that cancer was 
strongly inherited. And various doctors 
have collected enough pedigrees of this 
kind to convince themselves and others 
that this is the case. 

Kills One 
In Thirty 

But actually it is not typical. Penrose 
and his colleagues compared the num- 
bers of various relatives who died of 
cancer with the numbers which would 
have been found in a sample from the 
general population of the country, who 
died at the same ages and dates. 

Naturally a number would have died 
of cancer in any case. No less than one 
woman in thirty of all ages dies of breast 
cancer, and round the age of fifty the 
fraction is more like one in 13, 

When the comparison was rode in 
this way the following results were 
found. The relatives of patients are cer- 
tainly no more likely to die of cancer of 
organs other than the breast than the 
general population. 

They may even be a little less likely 
to do so. 

The father’s sisters and mothers are 
probably no more likely to die of cancer 
of the breast than other people. But the 
mothers, sisters and perhaps maternal 
grandmothers are more likely to do so. 

The mothers are about twice as likely, 
and the sisters three times. 

This means that if your mother died 
of breast cancer your chance of doing so 
is raised from about one in thirty to one 
in fifteen. But not if you are intelligent. 
Recalls Research 
Of Michurin 

Breast cancer is curable in the large 
majority of cases. On an average Pen- 
rose’s patients had lived 3% years after 
the first sign of the illness, and many 
much longer. 

But the disease is apt to recur unless 
it is treated while it is still a mere lump 
and before it becomes painful. 

A woman with a history of breast 
cancer in relatives on her mother’s side 
ought to be on the look-out for early 
symptoms. 

If she is, her chance of dying of the 


¢ 


disease, is no greater than the average, 
and may be less. 

Penrose concludes that there is no 
evidence that heredity plays any im- 
portant part in the cause of cancer in 
other sites. 

Indeed, beer-drinking seems to be 
considerably more important than here- 
dity in-causing it. | 

Why is the liability to breast cancer 
inherited in the female line only, and 
not to any appreciable extent through 
the father? 

We do not know the answer in hu- 
man beings; but we do know it is mice. 
_ Some breeds of mice are very liable 
to develop breast cancer. 


An Experiment 
That Might Help 


Bittner, in America, discovered that 
this was mainly due to something in the 
milk. If baby mice of a cancerous line 
are taken away at birth and _ suckled 
by foster-mothers from a normal line, 
only a few of them get the disease. 

And ,if mice from a healthy line are 
suckled by foster-mothers from a line 
with high breast cancer they are likely 
to develop it. 

British workers at Leeds took the 
story further. Bonser discovered that the 
substance in the milk causes overgrowth 
of some parts of the udder long before 
cancer develops. 

And Passey actually found the sub- 
stance in mouse milk, and showed that 
it consists of particles which can be 
photographed with an electron micro- 
scope. 

This is a fact of great biological in- 
terest. Here is a substance in an organ 
which makes it grow in a. special way, 
and which can be transferred to the cor- 
responding organ in another animal, 
where it produces the same effects. 

This at once reminds one of the claims 
of Michurin in the Soviet Union and 
Daniel in France, to have produced 
changes in plants by grafting, which 
give rise to similar changes in Jater gen- 
erations. 

It is much harder to graft animals than 
plants. But at least in this case it is 
possible to “hand a character on”’ by 
means of the milk. 

I don't like writing of the inheritance 


cance 


of a character, or passing it on from 
one generation to another, because this 
suggests that a character is something in- 
dependent of the environment, and that, 
for example, a mouse which has got the 
milk factor is bound to get cancer, which 
is not the case. 

In the recent discussion on genetics 
in Moscow, Academician Zavadovsky, 
whose general standpoint in biology is 
rather near to my own, asked how it was 
possible'to apply Michurin’s methods of 
vegetative hybridization to animals. I 


will tell him of a possible way. 


You can't graft a bit of one cow on 
to another any more than you can give 
one apple tree milk from arfother. 

But if I had the opportunity I would 
certainly try whether calves from a breed 
with low milk yield can be improved by 
giving them milk from a breed with 
high yield. | 

Certainly the father plays an impor- 
tant part in determining milk yield in 
cows, though according to some of the 
Soviet animal breeders who’ described 
their work at this conference, the mother 
is more important than the father in 
determining some characters, in sheep at 
least. 

It would at least be worth trying 
whether desirable characters in the mam- 
mary gland can be “inherited” in this 
way in cows, as bad ones certainly can 
in mice. 

Perhaps someone has tried this in the 
Soviet Union. If not I hope they will 

I should like to see it tried in Britain 
too. I dont say it would work, but it 
seems worth trying. 

Of course, however, some people 
would say that an experiment inspir 
by Michurin’s ideas was bound to fail. 

Penrose was unable to get ainy evi- 
dence as to whether milk transmission 
plays a part in human breast cancer. | 

If it does so, it may be possible to 
prevent this disease to a very large 
extent. 

At any rate his work shows that we 
have got to take broader views on ques- 
tions of heredity. 

This does not mean that we have to 
swallow Michurin whole. 

It does mean that we have to start 
thinking along lines suggested by him 
and other workers in the Soviet Union. 
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They Educate Youth Despite Mindszenty 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


racy from the United States, and at the 
disposal of American imperialism. 


The threat of clerical reaction grew as 
the democracy destroyed the political 
groups and parties of the big landown- 
ers and capitalists who were hostile to 
the people. These included Nagy’s right 


wing of the Smallholder’s Party, the . 


semi-fascist party of Suioca and Pfeiffer 
and the right wing of the Social Dem- 
ocratic Party. 


While the former exploiting classes 
steadily lost the opportunity of being 
legally represented in political life and 
were being ousted from the political 
arena, they closed their ranks behind 
clerical reaction, and Cardinal Mind- 
szenty became the leader of the entire 
Hungarian reaction or, to quote the Cal- 
vinist Bishop Revas, head of “the illegal 
political party of reaction.” | 

This “illegal political party” had it 
paid “officials,” its propaganda and press 
apparatus (pastoral letters and sermons), 
held meetings and mass demonstrations 
(church services and crusades) and had 
a big following among the clergy. 

The democratic government officially 
proposed that talks should be opened to 
settle the relationship between church 
and state. 

The only preliminary _ stipulations 
made by the government were that the 
church should recognize the Republic 
and the land reform and that it should 
make a public declaration to the effect 
that it did not regard the nationaliza- 
tion of the banks and large-scale in- 
dustry as conflicting with the basic prin- 
ciples of the church. Mindszenty em- 
ss rejected this and intensified 

anti-democratic agitation. 
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The policy of church reaction ,in 
Hungary cannot be properly understood 
merely by) looking at it from the point 
of view of the internal situation. Mind- 
szenty has- made no-secret of the fact 
that he is banking on a sharpening of 
the international situation, on the help 
of American imperialism and on war. 


After the general election in Italy, 
clerical reaction in Hungary decided 
that the time had come to launch an 
all-out offensive, and: to introduce in 
Hungary the methods used by the Vat- 
ican during the election. Immediately 
after the Italian election, a conference 
of Hungarian bishoss decided to apply 
one of the. measures of church terror 
against the Communists, namely, that 
of excommunication. Acting on this, the 
Bishop of Sekesfeherver unfrocked one 
of the priests in his diocese because 
the priest had cooperated with Com- 
munists in his village and has supported 
their constructive work. 


This was tantamount to a declaration 
of war on the biggest political party in 


the country and on Hungarian deffoc- ° 


racy. The government declared that it 
would use all its authority to support 
and protect those who were persecuted 
by reaction because of their democratic 
stand. It was impermissible that the 
church should practice “Italian meth- 
ods” under: the people’s democratic or- 
der. Clerical reaction could not be al- 
lowed to use its influence in the schools 
to back it struggle against democracy. 


Moré than half of all the schools were 
in the hands of the church. The church 
schools represented a state within the 
state. Hungarian democracy abolished 
the remnants of feudalism in the sphere 
of landownership whens it redistributed 
the landed estates but it did not abolish 


them in the sprere of education during 
the initial phase of its development. 

As democracy developed it became 
necessary to abolish feudal relics in this 
sphere also. 


Church Schools Only 
For Children of Rich 


Neither during the 1848-49 revolution 
nor in 1867 were bourgeois-democratic 
educational reforms introduced. Among 
the aims of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution of 1848 in Hungary was the 
establishment of a unified educational 
system, and the nationalization of the 
schools. The great Hungarian revolu- 
tionaries and reformers realized that 
national unity could only be achieved by 
ovecroming relhgious disunity and 
church domination. The national senti- 
ment in Hungary, as in many other 
countries, was moulded :in the course of 
the struggle against religious oppres- 
sion. 

That is why Hungarian democracy 
tried to carry out an educational reform 
by introducing a unified school system. 
This ‘reform aimed at replacing the old 
school system with its rigid caste sys- 
tem which made education the mo- 
nopoly of the children of the wealthy, 
by a school system which would give 
every child in the country an opportun- 
ity to study. 

However, this was prevented by the 
existence of the church schools. It was 
absolutely imperative to hand the 
church schools over to the state if Hun- 
garian democracy was to undertake the 
cultural; development of the working 
class and the peasantry along with their 
economic, political and social develop- 
ment. — 

The spirit of democracy and wnity 
in education had to be secured. We 


could not tolerate a state of affairs 
where one section of the children was 
educated in the spirit of democracy and 
Hungarian democratic traditions while 
the other was taught to hate democracy 
and to despise the country’s democratic 
traditions. Hungarian democracy could 
no longer tolerate the way the church 
schools slandered the national liberation 
struggle of 1848-49 and its leaders, as 
well as the working class movement and 
socialism. It could not tolerate a state 
of affairs where the achievements of 
science, including biology were derided 
and rejected under the camouflage of 
“religious morals.” 


- Protestant Churches 


Agree to Secularization 


Therefore, the secularization of the 
church schools was at the same time a 
political and cultural necessity. The 
struggle was waged simultaneously in 
the field of politics and culture. 

However, in spite of the maneuvers 
of church reaction, Hungarian democ- 
racy was not provoked into launching a 
general offensive or a cultural struggle. 
against the church. We demonstrated 
this desire when we showed that what 
we wanted was not a fight at all costs 
but agreement with the church. We 
demonstrated this by the agrement 
reached with the Protestant Church. 

The Protestant Church was guaran- 
teed financial support ~from the state 
for a period of 20 years and was al- 
lowed to retain certain schools pos- 
sessing historic and _ cultural signifi- 
cance. In order to involve the masses 
of religious people in the work of build- 
ing up democracy and socialism, we 
did not interfere with the system of 
compulsory religious educgtion in the 
old church schools nor in the new state 


ones. Z 
The struggle for the secularization of 
(Continued on Magazine Page 3) 
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por two days after his broad- 


cust, Paul Streaker had been 
showered With congratulations as 


he went to and from classes. But 


on the third day, his fellow faculty 
members at Benedict University who 
had been ———' him on the back for 
the way he had “given it to that Com- 
-munist in Washington,” suddenly an 
for no apparent reason began to avoi 
m. 

The chairman of his own English 
department turned his head away when 
Paul a him on the steps of 
Leo Hail. Another colleague even cu 
across the lawn with its “Keep O 


sign when he saw Paul walking toward © 


him on the narrow campus path. It is 


true that a startled “hello” escaped 


from an ethics professor who bumped 
into Streaker upon rounding a corner 
of one of the university corridors. But 
the salutation was followed by a look 


that made it clear that the greeting was: 


purely accidental and that Paul owed it 
to his colleagues to honk a warning 
horn upon turning corners. , 
_ The broadcast had really been Myra’s 
idea. The Benedict Herald carried the 
news that a certain liberal, holding a 
high = in Washington, was going 
to be 
for investigation into his political con- 
nections. 

“You know all about him, don’t you, 


Paul?” his wife had said in her cool. 


monotone. 
“Certainly,” Paul had replied. “Not 
that I mean that I know all about hjn— 


but I have heard of him—at least. I’m — 


almost sure I have.” 

And so they had gone to see Dr. 
Brennan, the university president. When, 
a month before, Paul had broken with 
the Communist Party, joined the church 
and been given a job at the church’s 
university, Dr. Brennan had made it 
clear he was to be consulted on any- 
thing Paul might write or say in public. 
The university president himself had 
helped arrange for this first public ap- 
pearance of Paul's as an anti-Communist 
and the night before the broadcast had 
had the Streakers over for -dinn-: for 
a last-minute discussion. The bro. ucast 
itself was one of those interviews with 


four representatives of the press. Linking | 


the government employe with various 


names, dates and places, Paul had given ~ 
a dramatic account of the dangers and. 


immorality of Communism. His radio 
voice had turned out to be forceful and 
unhesitating — his habit of saying some- 
thing in one breath and retracting it in 
the next, had not plagued him once 
during the broadcast. His initial micro- 
phone fright had dissolved before the 
generous attitude of the four gentlemen 
of the press who seemed as anxious to 
hear Paul’s answers as he was to give 
them. | 

The broadcast had hardly ended when 
Dr. Brennan himself had phoned the 
station to congratulate Paul and the 
next day at least a dozen members of 


the faculty stopped to shake his hand. 


LY one of his colleagues had failed. 
to join in the general rejoicing. 
This was Francis Delafield, of the history 
department, who had returned on the 
eve of the broadcast from a trip to the 
West Coast where he had testified 
against three professors under fire as 


Communists. On the day after the broad- 


cast, Delafield had snubbed Paul right 
in front of two members of the English 
department. But Paul would have been 
surprised had Delafield behaved dif- 
ferently. 

When Paul had first come to Benedict 
a month before, Delafield’s coldness had, 
indeed, been a shock to him. Paul had 


expected that the man who had preceded — 


him by a year out of the Communist 
Party and into the church, would wel- 
come him as a _ brother-in-arms. But 
Delafield had refused four invitations to 
dinner at the Streakers’. and had made 
it icily clear that he had no desire to 
work with Paul. - 

“I thought maybe we could collaborate 


On a magazine series or maybe a joint 


lecture tour,” Paul had said to him one 
day on the campus. “Not that I mean 
collaborate exactly, since you've. had 
more experience in this than I’ve had— 
not that I don't have something to con- 
tribute—after all I know something about 
the party in the East where I come 
from, while you, of course, are an expert 
on the party in the West.” 

Delafield had looked down his thin 
nose at Paul. “I don’t approve of col- 
laboration,” he had said in his hoarse 


voice, barely opening his mouth as he 
talked. “When two people do exactly | 


- the same thing, it negates itself.” And 
he walked off with his mincing step. — 
Myra’s comment at the dinner table 


that night had been. unsparing. 
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The Higher Trutl 


A Short Story 


“Mr. Big is afraid of sharing the 
limelight with someone,” she had said 
as a frown crossed her dark, pretty 
face. “But we aren't going to let him 
stand in our way, are we? 

“Of course, fot,” Paul had replied 
looking at her with his pale blue eyes. 
“That is, I mean I certainly hope not.” 

“Don't say ‘hope not, say he ‘he 
wont,” | 

And they had talked about it late into 
the night as they sat in the living room 
with its new red-leather furniture. The 


university had readily advanced the 


ish their six-room house. 
. ° ° 


AUL delighted in his wife’s direct 


way. It was she who had come right 
out with the proposal to quit the Party 
when he was only warily approaching 
the idea. As she had ut it, the Party 

d never appreciated his talents for 
journalism and probably never -would 
and, considering the world situation, 
why should he end up in jail for people 
who didn’t understand his true worth 
when he could have a career like Dela- 
field, writing and lecturing on why he 
had left the organization. It was she too 
who had ‘proposed that. they follow 
Delafield into the church—for herself 
it was back into it. And she had made 
all the arrangements and when he 
notified the papers of the step he had 
taken—the Party learned about it for the 
first time in the next morning’s head- 
lines—it was Myra who with her poise 
sustained him during a period of un- 
explainable nervousness that persisted 
for several days. — 

The sucoess of the broadcast had 
given special ure as a first 
opp y to put Mr. Big in his place. 
But now the cold-shoulder 
Some the rest of the. faculty and many 


students plunged him into gloom. 


money to 


* 


Entering an alcove in the Gothic 
library in the afternoon, Paul came upon 
a Dr. Thayer, a member of the philos- 
ophy department. Thayer, a wrinkled 
little man of 70, tried to dodge past Paul 
but was trapped by the smallness of the 
alcove. | 

“Good .afternoon, Dr. Thayer,” said 
Paul. S 

The little man concentrated on the 
books piled high in his arms. 

Paul repeated the good-afternoon. 

Dr. Thayer mumbled something which 
might have been a greeting but then 
again might not have been. 

“Whats wrong, Dr. Thayer?” said 
Paul as his heart pounded violently. 

“Wrong?” chirped the professor gaily. 
“Wrong with what? There's nothing 
wrong. 

“Why has everybody stopped talking 
to me? said Paul, blockin the little 
mans way. ‘Please, Dr. yer, he 
pleaded. “I have to kriow.” 


So the professor, speaking as rapidly. 


as possible, told him. Mr. Brennan, it 
seemed, was missing some of his Japa- 
nese ivories and although the president 
wasnt actually making any charges be- 
cause he wasnt quite sure, still he 
couldn't help thinking that Paul might 
have walked off with them. : 

“Dr. Brennan said that?” Paul gasped. 

The philosophy — nodded. 

“You mean you heard him?” 

“Oh, no, not I. He told it to. your 
friend Delafield.” A: 

And as Paul leaned for support against 
a shelf of books, Dr. Thayer managed 
to make his escape. 


AUL rushed home and found Myra 


unpacking her first new fur coat in. 


several years. When Paul told: her what 
Delafield. was saying, she jumped. up 


By Alan Max 


“The stinker,” she said, but her voice 
was fully composed. “You must see Dr. 
Brennan right away. Then, with a toss 
of her head: “This will be the end of 
our Mr. Francis Delafield.” , 

“That's right,” said Paul. “At least, 
I hope so.” 

“Paul, don’t say ‘I hope.’ ’ 

The setting sun, coming through the 
stained-glass windows, cast a_ gentle 
= over the study in Dr. Brennans 

ome as Paul entered. The ay 
resident held out a small, chubby hand, 
bis apple-like face wreathed in a smile 
of welcome. 7 

“What's on your mind, Streaker?” 

“Dr. Brennan, are you satisfied with 
my work?” Paul asked as lw sat down 
before the president’s desk. 

— quite. Why do you ask?” 
“Have you anything against my per- 
sonal behavior?” 

“If I had, you can be sure you would 
have heard from me. What are you 
driving at, Streaker?” : 

“It's being said you suspect me of 
taking some Japanese ivories.” 

“My Japanese ivories?” 

Streaker nodded. | 

“But nobody has taken any of my 
ivories. I haven't missed a one. Why, 
this is a slander—a vile slander not vib 


_ against you, but against me too.” His 


face was serious and hard now. 

“Thank you, Dr. Brennan,” said Paul 
softly. “You've lifted a weight from 
my mind—not that I mean that I thought 
for a moment—”. 

“Who has been spreading these 
slanders?” Dr. Brennan clenched a 
chubby fist. “Some Communist, I sup- 


“Well, no, “not exactly,” said Paul, 
And: then carefully: “I have heard—I 
mean, I have been told—that it was 


(Continued on Magazine Page 12) 
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How Marxists Judge a Society 


(fe a@ recent number of the Daily 


| Worker Howard Fast, discussing a re 


_ piew of his latest novel, “My Glorious | 


_ Brothers,” raised a number of im- 

' portant theoretical questions im the 

_ field of historical materialism in gen- 

| eral and ethics in particalar. The fol- 

| Jowing article discusses them inde- 
pendently of the merits of either How- 
ard Fast’s well known book or the re- 
view.—Editor. 


R Marxism, the character of 


| a society is judged in terms 
of its sources and the direction of 
its movement. A society is progres- 


sive to the extent that it is able 
to increase the goods and services which 
men require for their life at any particu- 
lar stage of development. A society ceases 
to be progressive when it no longer does 
this, when its ruling class stands in the 
way of the further expansion of the forces 
of production. 


These standards, derived from the ma- 
terial facts of life and the direction of 
social movement in any historical] era, 
provide the only basis for Marxist judg- 
ment of the character of a society. Moral 
judgments passed on different societies 
in whatever stage of historical develop- 
ment have meaning only in terms of these 
game material standards. 

Such words as “desirable,” “just,” 
“right,” or “barbaraus,” “unjust,” “wrong,” 
can be used to describe given societies or 
structures of social relations. They must 
either express the scientific analysis of 
social development discussed above or they 
must be dervide from unscientific, alleg- 
edly @ternal and absolute ethical con- 
ceptions. As Engels expressed it in his 
work, The Housing Question. “While in 
everyday life, in view of the simplicity 
of the relations which come into ques- 
tion, expressions like right, wrong, justice, 
conception of justice, can be used without 
misunderstanding even in relation to s0- 
cial matters, they create ... hopeless con- 
fusion in any scientific investigation of 
economic relations, in fact, much the 
Bame confusion as would be created in 
modern chemistry if the terminology of the 
phlogiston theory (the theory of fire as 
& special substance, that preceded the 
discovery of oxygen) were to be retained.” 

The unscientific use of such ethical 


. terms can stem only from ignoring (1) 


the direction of social development and 
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the specific stages through which It passes, 
and (2) the fact that social changes occur 
as a result of the operation of material 
necessity (through the consciousness of 
men, of course) ahd not as the product 
of mere personal will. In other words, 
we judge a society to have been progressive 
by its forward movement from the society 
which went before and which it necessarily 
superseded, and not siinply because it was 
more “just” or “right” 


What About 
A Slave Society 


Howard Fast opposes any suggestion 
“that Marxists give a stamp of approval 
to slavery (even at a given point in history) 
as a desirable system.” While it is clear 
that Marxists would under no circume- 
stances—as the record clearly reveals— 
approve any possible slave society existing 


today, the fact is that they do regard: 


the emergence of slave society out of 
primitive communism in the ancient world 
as a necessary step forward in the develop- 
ment of the productive forces. 

Such a judgment is made with full rec- 
ognition of the fact that this was a 
transition from a classless to class society, 
that it begins the oppression of one class 
by another, that it contains internal con- 
tradictions that will eventually lead to its 
destruction, and that these contradictions 
(expressed in class conflict) provided the 
driving force for further development to 
still higher stages. 

One need only read the Communist 
Manifesto to see that Marx and Engels 
approached capitalism in the same man- 
ner, Sharply aware of the exploitative 
character of capitalism, of the misery it 


brought in its earlier stages to great num- 


bers of former serfs and handicraftsmen, 
and the chronic impoverishment of the 
rapidly growing working class, they never- 
theless described it as a system which 
had “accomplished wonders ... created 
more massive and colossal productive 
forces than have all preceding genera- 
tions together.” It is merely the record- 
ing of historical fact to note that the 
transition to slavery in the ancient world 
ranks second only to the rise of capital- 
ism in its liberating effect on productive 
forces. | 


It is interesting that some months ago 
Mr. John Foster Dulles sought to estab- 
lish his moral superiority over Marxists 
by proclaiming that for him alavery never 
could have been good. Here is the dema-~ 
gogy of the Right, which seeks to hide 
the moral degradation of present-day eap- 
italism by attacking Marxism for its scien- 
tific evaluation of ancient slavery. For 
Dulles, capitalism is an eternal good. But 
Ma.xists, seeing the historical movement 
of societies, recoginze that the world’s 
greatest evi! today is dying capitalism, 
and its greatest good, socialism. 


No Absolute 
But Direction 


For Marxists there are no eternals or 
moral absolutes, no good or evil. (outside 
of history). The only absolute is direction. 
It is the direction of social movement 
alone that is good or bad. It is good te 
the extent it is moving toward ever greater 
mastery by men of the conditions of their 
life. It is bad insofar as it retards the de- 
velopment of the forces of production and 
hence men’s ability to control their life. 
Yet it is precisely this element of direc- 


tion which is conspicuously absent from 


Howard Fast’s analysis. He writes: “No 
oppressicn of the many by the few is 
ever good; no such oppression ever can 
be good.” 

It is clear that here he is employing an 
eternal moral principle, namely, “All op- 
pression is always bad,” instead of the 


“Marxist scientific analysis of each type of 


social relationship in terms of where it 
comes from and where it is going. The 
advocates of such fixed eternal principles 
must invariably proceed by ignoring his- 
torical transitions and by laying out all 
forms of society as if they existed con- 
temporaneously. 

Significantly, Fast draws hig illustra- 
tions without distinction from Spartan 
slavery, late Roman slave society, slavery 
on the American cotton plantations, and 
the imperialist conquest of the Philip- 
pines at the end of the last century, First, 
it is to be noted that none of these ex- 
umples has to do with slavery in early 
Egypt or Babylonia, where it served as 
the instrument for a vast development of 


productive forces. Second, and most ime 
portant, this approach ignores the .cen- 
turies of progress in the means of pro- 
duction which so increased society’s abile 
ity to produce the goods and services men 
require as to render absolute, and hence 
reactionary, not only slavery, but feudale- 
ism and capitalism as well. 


Fast says: “All who fought in free- 
dom’s cause, since first man began, are _ 
our brothers.” We heartily concur in the 
sentiment expressed here, but, as Marx- 
ists, require a scientific definition of “in 
freedom’s cause.” The act of rebellion 
against the oppressive rule of an exploit- 
ing class by the exploited is by definition 
® progressive act. But for the Marxist 
this can never be enough. 


The revolutionaries must not. substitute 
a new set of rulers for the old within the 
existing set of social relations. They must 
not go back to an obsolete organization 
of production—hand spinning, for ex- 
ample, instead of capitalist machine pro- 
duction, or small business instead of big 
business—but must have a program that 
provides for a more efficient organization 
of the productive processes than the one 
they rebel against. The revolutionary 
bourgeoisie of England not only became 
the oppressors of the working class of 
England but shattered the feudal mode of 
production and developed production of a 
new type and to a new high level. 


All Marxists support the struggle of 
the Indian people for their liberation from 
British rule, but they cannot approve as 
progressive that kind of “national libera- 
tion” whereby India’s own bourgeoisie 
makes itself the accomplice of foreign im- 
perialism in the continued exploitation of 
the Indian people. 


Marxists recognize the progressive 
motivation of the protest movement 
among the English working class in the 
early nineteenth century against the in- 
discriminative displacement of workers by 
machines. But this same Luddite move- 
ment which wrecked machines was reac- 
tionary in that it offered no constructive 
program for the most effective use of 
these machines in accoydance with the in- 
terests of the working class. A proper ap- 
plication of historical materialism indi- 
cates the real kinship of Marxists with all 
who fight for freedom, without romanti- 
cizing or glamorizing the process of re- 
bellion for rebellion’s sake. 
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Television-minded like Americans, the Russians are finding increasing numbers 
of sets available as the county rebuilds its war-torn economy. 


With a watchful eye on the gradual encirclement 

by U.S. military bases, and full knowledge of the 
war plans of Wall Street, the Soviet people 
calmly proceed to build the new society. By a 
former New York Times correspondent. 
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‘We'll Educate Youth Despite Mindszenty’ 


(Continued from Magazine Page 2) 


the church schools was carried out 
under the declaration of the Hungarian 
Workers Party which says: 


“The Party is fighting for complete 
freedom of conscience. It respects re- 
ligious beliefs and calls upon the church 
to break with the bankrupt system of 


landlords and capitalists, to recognize ° 


the achievements of people’s democracy 
and to, cooperate peacefully with the 
democratic state. At the same time the 


tlessly. e the anti-popular 
wry which abuses true religious be- 


Thanks to this policy, clerical reao- 


{, tlon was defeated in the fight to bring 


the schools under state control. Catho- 
lio reaction tried io get its followers to 
rebel against the State. But only in one 
—himself a 
formed an al- 
with kulaks and former Horthy 
<—f 
among 
murder of a representative of Hun- 


‘garian democracy. 


) 


It became clear that most religious 
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people were not on the side of church 
reaction but were on thes ide of democ- 
racy. Moreover, it became clear that a 
considerable part of the lower clergy 
were not supporting Cardinal Mind- 
szentys reactionary policy. Catholic 
reaction reckoned on the backwardness 
of the people, on their ignorance and 
Jack of culture. Democracy relied on 
their common sense. And democracy 
proved to be right. 

A decisive role in this struggle was 
played by the teaching staff of church 
schools wha were anxious to see the 
schools secularized and looked forward 
to the end of slavish dependents on 
their clerical masters. Fourteen thou- 
sand of these teachers openly o »posed 
the religious terror of the upper cler 
and joined in the struggle of the Teach. 
ers’ Trade Union for state control of 
schools. | 

One of the more important results of 
this le was the r consolida- 
tion of unity of the democratic par- 
ties united in the Independent Front. 

People’s ocracy in Hungary has 
every reason to look upon the seculari- 
zation of the church schools as an 
achievement evéry bit as far-reaching 
as the land reform or the nationalization 
of banks and heavy industry. 
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e-Product of Socialism 


By RALPH PARKER — 


MOSCOW. 


O*’ ONE of those unusually 
mild, almost spring-like, days 
with which 1949 ppened im Mos- 


cow, I met a Russian friend whom 


I had not seen for some time. 


“How do you explain,” I asked him, 
the astonishing optimism that is re- 
flected in all the Soviet press?” 


He answered: “The papers reflect the 
feelings of the people, and today our 
people have never been more confident 
in the future.” 


The past year was described as the 


decisive year of the post-war five-year 
plan. | 


It differed from the two years that 
preceded it in that the people’s standard 
of living rose as rapidly as the country's 
productive forces. It was a year of 
marked acceleration in the mechaniza- 


tion of industry and the planned intro- 


duction of advanced techniques. 


During that year Soviet machine- 


building left the pre-war level far be- 
hind. | 

In the countryside the idea of trans- 
forming nature ‘te gripped the imagin- 
ation of millions. 

Today there are abundant signs of 
more substantial rewards for labor, 
measured by the scale that must always 
be applied to Soviet achievement—by a 
comparison with previous conditions. 

One sign of improvement is the in- 


creased attention now being paid to the. 


problem of distribution of consumer 
goods. From whatever angle one exam- 
ines it, the official claim that real wages 
were more than doubled during 1948 
cannot be disputed. 

The trading authorities are now en- 
gaged, under constant prodding by the 
press, in seeing that the public gets 
value for its money. 


HERE are still, it is being pointed 
out, shortcomings in the production 

of consumers goods, but emphasis is 
now being laid on their distribution. 

Trade department offieials, even Min- 
isters, have been told to attend courses 
at the new Commercial Institute in Mos- 
cow; State commercial mediation offices. 
are being organized in a number of cit- 
ies “to determine supply and demand” 
and obligatory assortment minimums of 
goods are being introduced in retail 
shops, to “ensure the constant availabil- 
ity of goods.” 

Such measures and the further ex- 
quae of the trade network, particu- 

rly the nab mst of specialized 
stores, are indisputable evidence of the 
real progress that is being made in the 
material welfare of the people. 


Outlook for 
Culture in 1949 


wat will 1949 produce to the 
Soviet Union’s credit in the cul- 


tural fieldP 


The recent Writers’ Conference, fol- 
lowed by the Composers, left an im- 
pression that nobody is satisfied that full 
use is being made of the: great oppor- 
tunities’ provided to the intellectuals hy 


the public's insatiable appetite for liter- 


ature, drama and subject-music. 

Recent plays, admitedly, such as Sof- 
ronovs “Moscow Character,” and the 
Moscow Art Theatre's latest production, 
Asayevs “Green Street,” have shown 
that it is possible to strike dramatic fire 
from such unpromising material as the 
raising of the co-efficient of use of a 
locomotive or the conservatism of a fao- 
a a 

ut the theme of labor still finds weak 
reflection in theatrical art and con- 
vincing stage portraits of the heroes of 
our times, great and small, are rare 
enough. ~~ 


Public Still Looks 
To ‘Big Four’ 


PERHAPS the most promising out- 

come of the composers’ meeting 
was the evidence it provided of a more 
assertive self-confident spirit among 
younger composers, often from the 

i in the past had fe 
rather discouraged by the “highbrow 
standards of the ruling clique in Moscow 
musical circles. 


It is worth that this 
gunecties © samara aaa 


origin, a fact true of most of the rising 
intelligentsia here. 

. But it is still to the Big- Four or Five 
that the public is looking for great 
music. 

Prokofiev’s latest opera, which he 
himself admitted to be experimental, 
was not considered satisfactory. But it 
was not without some understanding 
and sympathy for his peculiar difficulties 
that Tikhon Khrennikov spoke at the 
Composers’ Conference when he sug- 
gested that Prokofiev might have done 
better. if he had allowed others to hear 
his. opera before its first concert per- 
formance. _ 

Nobody doubts that Prokofiev, whose 
ballet music for “Cinderella” and “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” is widely appreciated, 
will have further success. 

Interest in the progress that is being 
made in the countries of popular democ- 
racy continues to grow. 

‘This is a positive factor in minds on 
which the cynical betrayal of Indonesia 
in the Security Council, the’ emerging 
alliance between Anglo-American mo- 


‘ngpolies and German industrial mag- 


nates in the Ruhr, and what appears to 
be the transformation of Japan into an 


- appendage of American capitalism, have 


combined to make a strong mark. 
Satisfaction is felt that the East Euro- 
pean Democracies are now fully engaged 
on plans of economic development. 
. Economic sanctions by the West 
against them do not cause any alarm 
for the conviction remains strong that 
America is heading for a slump and that 
the time is not far distant when she will 


_be begging Eastern Europe to buy from 


er. 


People Conscious of | 
Encircling U. S. Bases 


N? American move in Japan is over- 

looked. In general it may be said 
that the Soviet Union is acutely con- 
scious of the ring of naval and air-bases 
that the United States is seeking to build 
up as near to the Soviet Union as pos- 
ie - 

But one would be in error to draw 
from this state of vigilance the con- 
clusion that the American policy of con- 
tainment is weakening peoples nerves 
here. i 


It is often overlooked—and by none 
more than the complacent ignoramuses 
of “The Voice of America”—that the So- 


viet public opinion is no longer prone to 


rumor and alarmist talk. 


The public that listens to the foreign 
wireless and reads foreign newspapers 
like Britanski Soyuznik is Peet of 
people whose interest in foreign affairs 
takes them regularly to lectures on in- 
ternational events. | : 


N what other country of the world are 

so many books published on foreign 
lands? | 

Where do so many people read with 
such intentness the verbatim records of 
international conferences? 

A lecturer on the record of the British 
Labor Government to a crowded audi- 
ence in an industrial town recently was 
showered with detailed questions con- 
cerning the relations between Bevin and 
individual members of the “Keep Left” 
Group, and the issues involved in the 
nationalization of the steel industry. 

My traveling companion on a recent 
journey, an official of the Bashkirian Re- 

ublic, surprised me by reeling off the 
latest details of the British rationing 


_ system. 


The Soviet people have made up their 
minds to the fact that Europe is divided 
into two parts—one in which, as a writer 
recently put it, the operators of capital- 
ism_ reign, the other where the function- 
aries ot Socialism build. 

The picture formed of the other rart 
is one where economic life is controlled 
by the nervous, noisy, cheating crowds 
a stoek-exchanges; where the press 
shrieks hysterically and lies nervously 
where social-reformnists work in dread 
that time is against them, and the 
chances of recovery of lands great and 
rich hang on decisions taken across the 
Atlantic. 

The Soviet people measure their own 


lives by comparing the historic work of 
strengthening, extending and completing 


persone om 
their. part of Europe, with picture 
of the West. oe 
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ritish finally free Jews from concentration camps : 
| Jewish men and women who had been held for years in the Brit- : 

ish concentration camps on the island of Cyprus are shown as they 4 

bundled together their belongings to board ships for Israel. The Israel | 

Government provided ships to transport them to Haifa (below). A gate 

swinging behind them spells freedom for the young couple (top left). 

After years of Hitler's horror camps and the British barbéd wire, a 

group (lower left) bursts into song while Israel bound. 
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_The Negro Ghetto 


Brooklyn’s sprawling Bedford-Stuyvesant area is 


home to more than 200,000 Negro citizens. Typi- 
cal of the ghetto system throughout the United 


States, it embodies all the oppressive influences 


of capitalism—and the struggle against them. 


By JAMES W. FORD 


HE AREA known as Bedford- 


Stuyvesant in Brooklyn is a 
large community of Negroes, and 
because of its neglect by the City 


Fathers and of certain patterns of 
life still remaining in capitalist society, 
it is reminiscent of medievalism. Close 
by and overlapping Bedford-Stuyvesant 
are the Negro ghettos in Williamsburg 
and Brownsville. Brooklyn has a Negro 
population of close to 200,000, and it 
centers mainly in this area known as 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. 


‘If you should come into Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant, say by the “A” Independent sub- 
way, and intend to alight at the Nostrand 
station or Throop and Kingston or Utica 
Ave. on Fulton St., you are only re- 
minded that you are in one of the great 
metropolitan cities of the modern world 
by two things. One is the subway itself 
and its bright new fluorescent-lighted, 
fast-running trains. 

The other is that you might see a bold 
placard advertising the citys tolerance 
or its pretense at magnanimity signed. 
by the mayor of the City of New York. 
This placard reads: 

“Tolerance Irespective of Race or 
Nationality’—William O'Dwyer, 
Mayor, City of New York.” 

Here any pretended evidence of a 
modern city ends, and as you alight, say 
at Throop and Kingston, and come to 
the street level at Fulton St., you are 
greeted by an unforgettable sight. Fulton 
St. is one of Brooklyn’s main thorough- 
fares and in the downtown area it is a 
brilliant shopping area. But at this point 
on Fulton St., as far as you see in either 
direction, it is lined with broken down, 
partially ruined tenement houses, inhab- 
ited by Negroes. The city Fathers ap- 
parently see nothing particularly shock- 
ing or indecent in these broken down 
tenements, and the owners and ab- 
sentee landlords themselves have al- 
lowed them to rot for the past 25 or 30 
years without anv repairs on them, to 
say the least. And here is how city poli- 
ticians and_ tight-fisted, ‘profit-seeking 
landlords stamp the label of medievalism 
on, present-day capitalist society. 


Things Pretty 
‘Fronts’ Can’t Hide 


Storekeepers rent and occupy the 
street level places and they are a sight 
in themselves. They are patched up 
with Coca-Cola signs and other riggings 
to make wares a little more presentable 
and at the same time to disguise the 
medieval aspects of the surroundings. 
Here and there is a little paint and now 
and then a bright awning. But this does 
not hide the evil-looking and foreboding 
appearance of the living quarters three 
and four stories above the street-level 
store fronts. If the living quarters above 
them were a little heavier they would 
be crushed, so flimsy is the whole 
building. 

They are old board ‘buildings. The 
sidings are falling off and some pieces 
hand perilously over the street. This is 
not only dangerous to life and limb. It 
adds to the grotesque-like nature of the 
entire surroundings. Window panes are 
broken out in the living quarters above 
the street and are stuffed with old rags. 
They seem to point accusingly. In some 
eases there are “curtains.” Even this ef- 
fort to make a pleasant looking surround- 
ing does not hide ‘the facts of life in 
bourgeois society. It only testifies to the 
verty of the inhabitants. They are 
egroes with low incomes. Some are 
eut of work and are on relief. 

You approach the “apartments” from 
the street level and here little children 
play. You “7 to climb rickety stairs 
that screech. ere was an instance re- 
cently where a tenant fell and was 
nocked down and unconscious by a 
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piece of falling timber which hung 
perilously, without repair for a long time. 
You climb stairs, walking over dead rats, 
and cases are known where people had 
to walk over dry, dung. 

The plumbing of toilets in the hall- 
ways has not been repaired for years 
and there are cesspools and stench that 
goes unnoticed by city health inspectors, 
because they never care to inspect condi- 
tions in these areas. They seem to be 
in league with landlords:and wink at 
these conditions. This is also easy to un- 
derstand because of the condition of the 
sewerage system. 


Conditions Typical 
For Entire Ghetto 


When it rains, if only lightly for a 
few hours, the sewers clog and water 
backs and floods basements, disrupting 
telephone service wires and _short-cir- 
cuiting the electric system. A portion of 
this part of Fulton St. looks like a run- 
ning river when it rains, and flows along 
smelling from the stench of sewerage. 

A Borden milk depot is located at the 
intersection of Fulton and Marcy Ave. 
It is. a distribution center for a wide 
area of Brooklyn. Large windows face 
the street and it is a marvel to see mod- 
em machinery, washing and _ bottling 
pure white milk. At the entrance there 
is a large sign that says: “Keep This Area 
Clean.” This seems a mockery of clean- 
liness because when the streets become 
running rivers after a rain, they seem to 


take delight in backing up with the 


stench of the sewerage in front of Bor- 


den’s. And it seems impossible under 
these conditions that Borden’s milk does 
not become contaminated. 

This describes only a few blocks along 
Fulton St. from Throop and Kingston 
back almost to Nostrand Ave. But this 
condition is typical of Fulton St. for 20 
blocks in either direction. It is typical 
of conditions in Bedford-Stuyvesant as a 
whole. Of course, the people do not like 
this medieval state of affairs. But Ne- 
groes live here and nothing is done 
about it. 

It is a state of affairs that is made 
not only by neglect. A barrage of me- 
dieval propaganda is systematically di- 
rected against the dignity and well-being 
of the Negro people of Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant by influential citizens whose out- 
look and attitudé toward Negroes differ 
in no respect from the viewpoint of the 
capitalistic ruling circles towards Ne- 


A Catholic Priest 


And Police Terror 


Among what pillars of society do we 
find this? 

In the middle of October, during the 
1948 eletcion campaign,- the Brooklyn 
Eagle, which pretends to be a friend of 
Negroes, carried an interview with Mon- 
signor John L. Belford, pastor of the 
Church of the Nativity on Madison St. 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant. In this interview 
Monsigner John L. Belford explains his 
attitude towards Negroes as follows: 

“I want to make it clear,” he declared, 
“we are not dealing with civilized peo- 
ple. We are dealing with a bunch of 
savages ...a minority who are savages, 
not civilized. 

“We need a policeman on _ every 
block,” screamed Monsignor John L. 
Belford. 

And during the election campaign, a 
series of —. and alleged acts of mis- 
conduct of Negroes were used to arouse 
a wave of lynch-fear and police ter- 
rorism against the Negro people of Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. 

There is the instance when a so-called 
“citizens’ committee” held a meeting in 
the headquarters of the 17th AD Repub- 
ican Club and passed resolutions calling 
for more police protection in the com- 
munity because an alleged “curfew” was 
imposed upon the residents (white) ef 


- Medieval Relic 


Playgrounds are a p#ime need in Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn. 


> 


Bedford-Stuyvesant by the rowdyism of 
Negroes. 

There had already existed in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant a wave of police hooliganism 
against Negroes. With those admoni- 
tions police terrorism was stepped up. 


—Every Tom, Dick and Harry providing 


he carried the authority of a police of- 
ficer, was privileged to beat Negroes. 
There was the. instanee of a pregnant 
woman being pounced upon by police 
detectives of Precinct 73. She was 
knocked down and her unborn child was 


dislodged. 


There was the instance of two Ne- 


groes, known as the “case of the Lips-— 


comb Brothers,” being shot by a drunken 
off-duty police officer. There was the 
instance of police officers beating two 
small Negro school boys with a rubber 
hose in the courtyard of their school. 
They were accused of possessing liquor 
sold to them by “persons unknown.” 
Strategy of 

Intimidation 

There was the cowardly murder of 
William Milton by a police officer in 
Williamsburg. This is only a few acts 
of police terror against Negroes. 

Neglect of the welfare of children by 
the City Administration . is horrible 
enough itself. Playgrounds, recreational 
centers, child nurseries and new schools 
need to be constructed. But little if any- 
thing is done about this. Some schools in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant are more than 80 
years old and are falling down. Housing 


- projects, so badly needed here, are prac- 


tically non-existent. 

It is estimated that one out of every 
six families in Bedford-Stuyvesant re- 
quire welfare aid. Unemployment is 
rising. Wages of the employed are scant. 
Small home-owners are unable to meet 
high taxes and are faced with mortgage 
claims. 

Nobody can deny the medieval as- 
pects of life in Bedford-Stuyvesant. But 
what is the interest of the ruling cap- 
italistic circles in Bedford-Stuyvesant? 
They are primarily interested in com- 
peling the people to accept their condi- 
tions. This explains police terrorism. 

Over a year ago, for instance, the peo- 
ple of this community organized. mass 
action to force the employment of Ne- 
groes in jobs from which they were ex- 
cluded because they are Negroe. They 


‘ were successful in breaking down dis- 


crimination in chain stores in the com- 
munity and a weet Bag made 
in other establishments. @ indigna- 
tion and mass action ef the people 


frightened the ruling circles, and follow. 
ing these actions began the wave of po- 
lice terror. = 

This mass action was discussed 
throughout Bedford-Stuyvesant, in bar- 
ber shops, on street corners and in the 
various organizations of the people, in- 
cluding churches. It led to a height- 
ening of the political consciousness of 
the people. The policy of the ruling 
circles in the 1948 elections was to cow 
the people and prevent them from ex- 
pressing their dissatisfaction at the polls. 
But they miscalculated. 


Mass Activities 
Show Militancy 


In these elections the Negro people, 
together with their white progressive 
allies made a slight dent in the armor 
of Jimcrow. For the first time in the 
history of Brooklyn, the broke through 
the Jimcrow practices of war-mongers 
and elected a Negro to the State As- 
sembly. | 

The Congressional campaign around 
the independent ALP candidacy of Mrs. 


Ada B. Jackson brought forth wide ree . 


sponse, and she emerged from the elec- 
tions an outstanding national political 
figure. Attorney Thomas R. Jones also 
made a fine showing as a candidate for 
City Court Judge. He polled 145,000 
votes. It was the first time in Brooklyn 
that a Negro had been nominated by a 
political party for a Judgeship. 

The people of Bedford-Stuyvesant are 
determined to do away with the me- 
dieval aspects of life in their community 
and the Communist Party is playing no 
small part in this struggle. 

The ruling circles accuse the Com- 
munists of being “barbarians” and “sub- 
verters” of the “American way of life.” 
But the people want no part of this. 


They know who their friends are. They 


know that if the rights of the Com- 
munists are destroyed they will lose their 
own rights. They know that anti-Com- 
munism is intended as a,screen to de- 
stroy all democratic rights. 


They know that the capitalist ruling 


circles. with ‘their “Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee,” with their Taft-Hartley 
laws against labor, with their indictment 
of Communist leaders, trade -union 
leaders and people’s leaders, with their 
hand-picked juries and their Wall Street 
staged trials, are trying to destroy the 
real American way of life and maintain 
a fascist-like, medieval existence for the 
mass of the American people, of which 
— in Bedford-Stuvesant are typ- 
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Around the Dial: | 
On the Daily 


Listings Of 
Highlights 


By BOB LAUTER 


NUMBER of letters I have 


received over a_long period 
of time convinces me that I 


should do a little talking about ~° 


our daily list of Radio Highlights. 

I try to prepare as helpful a 
list as possible, one which will 
give our readers maximum en- 
joyment out of their radios. I also 
list the more prominent discus- 
sion programs even though I 
know the ridiculously one-sided 
character of current radio for- 
ums. And, to be perfectly frank, 


_J list many programs that I 


don't like at all, simply because 
of the size of their audience and 
the fallibility of my own taste. 
such a program, for instance, 
is the Eddie Cantor show. Now 
as far as I am concerned, Eddie 
Cantor has little humor and less 
wit, and couldn't coax a smile 
out of me-with a 10-dollar bill. 
Yet he amuses a large audience, 
and I assume that some of our 


readers are among that audience. 
@. a . 


I REALLY GET INTO hot 
water, however, when I list a 
program which I feel is usually 
superior to its competition, only 
to receive an indignant letter 
pointing out the program offered _ 
some plain and fancy red-baiting 
on such-and-such a night. A case 
in point is Helen Parkhurst’s 
Child’s World (WJZ, 10 p.m., 
Thursdavs). This is an unre- 
hearsed program in which chil- 
dren discuss their problems, and 
on the occassions on which I 
have heard it, it has been inter- 
esting and refreshing. Recently, 
however, I received a_ letter 
pointing out that this program 
turned a session of interviews 
with DP children in an anti- 
Soviet direction. 

Obviously I have no insurance 


against this sort of thing. When- 


ever I list some of the standard 
popular comedians, I run the 
risk of advertising some red-bait- 
ing humor. And when, for in- 
stance, I list the Jack Benny pro- 


~gram, I do not intend this to be 


an endorsement of the manner 
in which the Negro character, 
Rochester, is presented. 
SOMETIMES this works in 
reverse. I received. a letter des- 
cribing what the writer said was 
an excellent forum on mrilk prices 
which came over TV station 


before it took place, I assumed _ 


WPIKX. In reading of this forum 
Daily News, was going to pre- 
that WPIX, the station of the 


, sent a few speakers to whitewash _ 
the big milk-profit grab. I was 


evidently wrong, but from past 
experience with radio forums, 
there was no other way I could 
figure it. 

. . e. 

SOME newspapers list in thigh- 
lights just about everything but 
the kitchen sink. This method re- 
moves a lot of problems. Noth- 
ing better illustrates the low es- 
tate to which radio has fallen. 
than the difficulties anyone 
would find in preparing a sub- 
stantial list of programs which 
he would recommend without 
reservations. 

Let me repeat something I 
said many months ago. Our list 
of radio highlights is not to be 
construed as an endorsement of 
these programs or their content. 
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A SCENE FROM the interesting new British film ‘It Always Rains on Sunday, now playing at the 
Sutton. Left to right: Edward Chapman, Patricia Plunkett and Susan Shaw. 


M ovies : 
British Films 


Mave Their 
Formulas Teo 


Hollywood: The Negro in F ilms: 


‘Hallelujia,? Imitation of Life’ 
And Other Anti-Negro Films 


The list simply attempts to nar- © 


row the field and give you a‘bet- 
ter chance of finding radio enter- 
tainment. 


By DAVID PLATT 
(Fourth of a Series) 


AFTER THE protests on The 
Birth Of A Nation the films 
did not dare picture the Negro 
as an arsonist or rapist but they 
continued to make “tarts of the 
Negros daughters, crapshooters 
of his sons, obsequious Uncle 
Toms of his fathers, superstitious 
and grotesque crones of his 
mothers, strutting peacocks of his 
successful men, psalm-singin 

mountebanks of his priests an 

Barnum and Bailey sideshows of 
his religion,” to quote Dalton 


Trumbo. 
e o * 


THE SOUND FILM introduc- 
ed the Negro as a dancer and 
singer of songs but in most cases, 
the singer and, the clown, the en- 
tertainer and the social misfit 
were one and the same individual. 
‘Lazy-tired’ Stepinfechit was dis- 
covered in.the first all-Negro all- 
talking picture Hearts in Dixie 
in 1929. The southern bourbon 
applauded this perfect expres- 
sion of lackeyism. Stepinfechit 
shuffling through one menial task 
after another in a _half-asleep, 
half-awake, imbecilic dream- 
world strengthened the white 
boss’ hold on the Negro. 


King Vidor’s Hallelujia which 


also appeared in '29 and was 
hailed as a “sincere portrayal” of 
the southern Negro, was basic- 
ally as false as any of its pre- 
decessors. This film stressed the 
“superstitious, crap-shooting Ne- 
gro stereotype. The novelty of 


Negroes in dramatic roles was | 


negated by the pictures’s evasion 


of Black Belt realities. In Halle-_ 


lujia, Negroes fought to be bap- 
tized, argued violently over wo- 
men, toted knives and cringed 
before the whites. 


WHEN HALLELUJIA — 


ed in New York, the Negro 

goers were segregated in a Har- 
lem movie house. The whites saw 
it at the Rivoli. on Broadway. 
Harry Alan Potamkin, the noted 
Marxist film critic, once pointed 
out that the film was not popu- 
lar with the southern upper 
crust. “They did not like this re- 
lation of the Negro as star and 


_themselves as customers. The 


Negro was not ridiculous enough, 

a little too romantic for the 

southern boss worried by signs 

of workingclass solidarity.” 
* * *. 


A FEW YEARS later Uni- 
versal filmed the Fannie Hurst 
novel Imitation of Life. In th 
meretricious story of Negro 


white relations, the Negro maid 
Delilah played by Louise Bea- 
vers advises her rebellious young 
daughter Peola (Fredi Washing- 
ton): Go bow your head child. 
You've got to learn to take it. 
Your pappy kept beating his fists 
against life all his days until it 
eat him through.” Step by step 
this subtle film formed its mes- 
sage of Negro submission to 
white superiority. Delilah owns 
a valuable recipe for a pancake 
flour. Her mistress Claudette 
Colbert wants to market it in 


boxed form and offers Delilah a. 


20 percent interest in the con- 
cern saying: “You'll be rich. You'll 
be able to move and buy your- 
self a nice house.” But the maid 
instead of being glad of a chance 
to better herself practically gets 
down on her hands and knees 
and begs her mistress not to 
send her away. “Ain't I always 
been a good cook. Don’t send 
me away Miss Bee. I want to 
always be here and take care of 
you.” Delilah offers to work for 


‘nothing. “All I want is enough 


money to pay for a fine funeral 
when I die.” At this point Clau- 
dette’s business manager, Ned 
Sparks injects a viciously chau- 
vinistic remark: “Well I can 
say, is once a pancake always a 
pancake.” 

When Prof. Sterling Brown of 
Howard University objected to 
this slur on the Negro, Fannie 
Hurst answered: “All my Negro 
characters are serious and afford 
a scope for Negro actors and 
actresses wider than that 
viously enjoyed. by them.” She 
insisted that Negroes owed her 
a debt of gratitude for this 

insolent | 


vice. The — 
— er 
on the part i fue cal 


x - 


against the picture and 
makers. 


i 
e * * 


THE BIG LIE that the Negro 
preferred slavery to freedom was 
repeated innumerable times in 
films like The Little - Colonel, 
Spanky MacFarland and -Gone 
With the Wind, the streamlined 
version of Birth of a Nation. In 
Prisoner of Shark Island, a pro- 
confederate doctor (Warner Bax- 
ter) quelled a revolt of Negrdé 
soldiers in a Yankee prison 
camp by shouting “put down 
that Nigrahl!” 

A frightened Negro responds: 
“That am no Yankee talkin’ just 
to hear hisself talk. That’s a 
southern man and he-means it.” 
In Stand Up And Fight, a curi- 
ously mixed-up film, a happ 
and obedient slave is stolen o 
a gentle slaveholder’s plantation 
by villainous slave-traders who 
believe in the abolition of slav- 


ery. 
* * * 


THROUGHOUT the 30s and 
40s turgid floods of sickening 
and libelous films on the Negro 
inundated the American screens. 
The old Negro chicken - thief 
stereotype cropped up again in 
Pennies From Heaven, the Bin 
Crosby film. Negroes were link 
with witch-craft in Maid of 
Salem, Foxes of Harrow and the 
March of Time ‘documentary’ 
Voodoo in Harlem. The March 
of Time hired Negro actors to 
make stupid grimaces, then 
charged that one-third of the 
Negro ghetto was addicted to 
voodoo. Two Tickets to London 
presented a Negro killer. Tales 
of Manhattan contained carica- 
tures of the most objectionable 


sort. Holiday Inn was typically_ 


insulting mammy - and - pickan- 
inny. bilgewater. Warners This 
is the Army jimcrowed Negro 
servicemen in a song-and-dance 
number with a zoot-suit back- 
ground. Cabin in the Sky, Stormy 
Weather and Dixie, despite some 
concessions to Negro dignity, 
had many distasteful features. 
Tarzan’s New York Adventure 
linked Negroes with monkeys. 
(Continued next Sunday) 


By JOSE YGLESIAS 


THE decrease in Hollywood 
production, the quick turn- 
over of bad movies at our the- 
aters and a general restlessness 
with the Hollywood standard 
product have given English films 
a chance at some of our movie 
houses, at least in New York. 
We are able to see not just the 
top flight movies like Henry V’ 
and Hamlet but some of the - 
average productions: like Water- 
loo Road and It Always Rains on 
Sunday. They are not great con- 


_ tributions to movie making but 


in the way they differ from 
Hollywod they are a welcome 
— They too have their for- 

ulas, but these are more subtle 
and, it seems to us, are to be 
found ‘in the Labor Party kind of 
social consciousness of England. 


7 oO 
[HERE IS A TYPE of Eng- 
lish movie that is beginning 
to emerge among those weve 
been receiving. Films like Water- 


. loo Road, Dulcimer Street, My 


Brother's Keeper and It Always 
Rains on Sunday have been 
stories that deal with groups and 
families. Not simply built around 
a hero and heroine, they ve at- 
tempted to give the life of peo- 

les in a certain milieu, and 
their faithfulness to scene and 
the realistic presentation of char- 
acter bring these movies to the 
threshold of significant comment. 
Why they stand there immobil- 
ized, why they resolve them- 
selves in irony (as in Dulcimer 
Street) and in forced melodrama 
(as in It Always Rains on Sun- 
day) is a good subject for inves- 
tigation. 

It Always Rains On Sunday 
takes. a working class neighbor- 
hood of the London East End 
and gives you the activities on a 
Sunday of some dozen charac- . 
ters, purporting to show in this 
form the truth of their lives as 
social beings. The focal point of. 
the story is a family of two 
grown daughters, their small 
brother, their father and step- 


mother. A convict, an old. beau 


of the stepmother, has broken 
out of fail and comes to her for 
help. There are other characters: 
three thieves who are trying to 
dispose of a carload of roller 
skates, the police detectives, a 
bandleader philandering with 
one of the girls, and others. 
The facts of their lives are © 
there. The characterizations, 
each clear and colorful, emerge 
sharply from the crowded can- 
vas. The leisurely exposition of 
their lives within the activities of 
the day are immersed in the drab 
shots of the streets, the welter of 
the street markets. The cheap 
dance halls, the cramped apart- 
ments, the street corner stands 
contain not one false touch. It is 
life as no average Hollywood 
ata ever reveals. -And 
rom this measure of social intel- 
ligence derive all the movie's 


_ Virtues. 


BUT THE STORY is impris- 
oned -in the movie's point of 
view. It Always Rains On Sun- 
day, like the others mentioned 
above, show people solely as 
creatures of circumstances. y 
are completely bound by their 
environment.. Their efforts, half 
aptured in the stories, are futile, 
bandleader returns weakly 
to his wife, the s other 
fumbles her suicide is set 
for the lifeless security of re- 
ubility again, the convict 
goes back to prison, the 
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THE WORKER 


[Write 


About Cardinal Speliman and 
“Resistance to Tyranny” 


IN A RECENT ISSUE of the New York Herald 
Tribune, a reader-correspondent, Benjamin Gross 
by name, paid humble tribute to Cardinal Spellman’s 
speech on the Mindszenty'case. Mr. Gross pointed 
out that when Cardinal Spellman used the phrase 
“Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God,” he was 
quoting an ancient Jewish battle- 
slogan; and then Mr. Gross went on 
to note that the origin of this grand 
thought was told in my novel about 
the Maccabees. Mr. Gross evidently 
saw no contradiction in the use of 
this fine old maxim by myself as well 
as by Cardinal Spellman. 

Mr. Gross, you see, ranges himself 
alongside Cardinal Spellman, and he 

oes on to say, “Cardinal Spellman 
Sid well in choosing this moving theme for his sermon, 
which has greater significance when its derivation is 
placed and its original power understood.” 


Now I would presume, from both his name and 
the content of his letter, that Mr. Gross is a Jew—and 
I would also presume that he sees nothing incongruous 
in his support of Cardinal Mindszenty. Possibly, he 
sees himself as a Jew allied to whatever forces oppose 
tyranny, and possibly his information is such that he 
considers the present Hungarian government a govern- 
ment of tyrants, notwithstanding the fact that for the 
first time in European history anti-Semitism is outlawed 
by Hungarian statute. 

It may just be that as a Jew, Mr. Gross was wholly 
unmoved by the considerable proof of Mindszenty’s 
outspoken anti-Semitism; or again it may be that Mr. 
Benjamin Gross thinks in such broad and abstract 
terms of factors of justice that such matters as anti- 
Semitism do not enter the picture at all. 

I raise these points not in a spirit of mockery, but 
because, to judge by his letter to the Tribune, Mr. 
Gross is both an honest and sincere man; and because 
it would seem likely to me that many other Jews 
share both his position and his confusion. 

| + 

Ope THAT REASON, I recall to Mr. Gross a picture 
that was prominently displayed in the New York 
Herald Tribune as well as in other places a number 
of years ago. The picture showed the Chief Rabbi of 
Berlin sweeping @ing from the streets, while brown- 
shirts prodded and- bystanders jeered. And at that 
_time, if Mr. Gross recalls, some 50 other rabbis were 
dying a slow death in German concentration camps. 

Now I submit that Cardinal Spellman’s voice was not 
raised in defense of those rabbis. No whisper of rage came 
from the Pope in Rome, and the Department of State here 
preserved a dignified silence. Harry Truman, who was then 
a Senator, made no statement concerning these vile indignities, 
and the newspapers of America sontadndd themselves in modest 
disapproval. 

Yet those rabbis, Mr. Gross should recollect, confessed to 
no crimes of high treason, nor were they charged with such. 
Only one charge was levelled against en -that they wor- 
shipped God in their own way; and I would even question, 
if Mr. Gross will permit me, whether a letter by him on that 
subject would have been rushed into print by the Herald 
Tribune. | 

I take no issue with Mr. Gross on the noble quality of 
that ancient phrase, “Resistance to tyranny is obedience to 
God.” A people who gave rise, out of their travail and struggle, 
to such a concept can look back with just pride on their past; 
but when they see that same concept supporting the frenetic 


crusade of hate here in America, they should be less easy 
about their present. 


* 


YRANNY is no abstraction. In Trenton, New Jersey, six 


Negroes, tl innocent, sit in the deathhouse, framed 
and railroaded by our courts, but Cardinal Spellman is as silent 
as the President of the United States. Does a vicar of God 
see a deep distinction between a black’skin and white one, 
between vestments and the clothes of a worker? Is it wholly 
forgotten that it was once whispered that in the sight of God 
all men are equal? But the Cardinal was silent when William 
Melton was murdered in Brooklyn, and I do not recall that 
lynchings, anti-Semitism, or the perversion of justice that 
workers, Negroes and Communists receive in our courts ever 
evoked a muted note of protest from the Holy See or its 
lieutenants here. - 

How deep can the wells of anger be, and how easily can 
Mr. Gross, or any other Jew, forget the “holy” silence that 
lay upon the capitalist world when first Hitler and Mussolini 
and Hirohito did their evil work? Cardinal Spellman comes 


late to the bar of justice, and such words as he uses are only - 


bitter and cynical evasions when they are backed in deed by 
disdain for the lives and hopes of plain people, 


a | | 
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Books: 


‘Our Flag Stays Red.’ Memoirs 
Of a British Communist M.P. 


bookshops. 
X 


r 4 
Our Flag Stays Red, by Phil 


Piratin, MP. Thames Pub- 


lication, London. 91 pages. ° 


$1. Available at progressive 


eal 


By LESTER RODNEY 


FELNGLAND’S second Commu- 

nist Member of Parliament 
has written a charming self- 
portrait which in one easy read- 
ing provides a treasure house of 
information about the makeup, 
temper and working methods 
of the Briti$h Communist Party. 


The _ semi - autobiographical 
work begins with the author's 


childhood and youth in Stepney, 


a working class, slum-ridden 
subarb of London which, in 
addition to confounding the 
politicos by electing Piratin to 
Parliament, has put 12 more 
Communists onto the Borough 
Council. Every American pro- 
gressive, in or out of the 18th 
Congressional District, will 
want to know “how they do 
it?” This 91-page book has the 
answers. It explains not only 
the remarkable election victory 
of 1945 but how it is that “Step- 
ney people” when they move to 
another community are enthusi- 
astically welcomed as possessing 
the key to proper party method- 
ology and organization. 


THERE IS MUCH in this 
book that will be quickly recog- 
nizable as applying equally to 
our own country and our own 
party, right from the plaintive 
chapter one, entitled “. . . But 
No One Asked Me to Join’— 
through the familiar problems 
“rooting the party in the work- 
ing class and the neighbor- 
hood,” “using local initiative in- 
stead of just following directives 
from above,” and, most impor- 
tant, through activity and in the 
— a ov to oo. - 
policy of the party as a whole, 
thus helpin ae immediate 
fight and the ultimate people's 
march toward socialism. 

Piratin’s book is essentially 
the story of how the party in 
this teeming community of a 
quarter of a million met and 
mastered these problems 
through painstakingly yet imag- 
inative application of first prin- 
ciples, to become what party 


branches everywhere strive to- 
ward and dream about, the fully_ 


recognized champions of the in- 
terests of the people. 


THE FIRST HAND account 
of the party-led street victories 


over the Mosley fascists and the 
tremendous victorious rent 
strikes which swept England in 
the late ’80’s makes the most 
exciting kind of reading. For 


this reader, at least, much of 


the detailed record of the 
party’s heroic work before and 
during the war comes as ex- 
citing news never adequately 
bridging the ocean before, and 
through this. increased familiar- 
ity brings a new impact to the 
wartime bombing and sufferings 
undergone by the working peo- 
ple of London. 


The book’s title refers to the 
song, “The Red Flag,” sung 


_ jointly by the Labor and Com- 


munist MPs as Parliament con- 
vened in 1945. To those who 
have abandoned the flag and 
aspirations of the working class, 
Piratin proudly proclaims, “Our 
Flag Stays Red!” : 


(Continued from Page 8) 


tion. The police detectives and 
the convict, all equally winded, 
walk off to headquarters. 


Now the hopeless picture of 
life among workers that these 
movies give is true. It is true in 
the sense that for many that is 
the way life works out. But just 
as individually people struggle 
with choices so socially workers 
struggle with their society, so 
that they threaten constantly to 
break the social fabric. Some- 
times they dont just threaten, 
they succeed. And always the 
struggle has revolutionary signi- 
ficance. It is this dialectical ele- 
ment of tension and struggle that 
provides the drama of our lives 
and it is its absence from these 
English films that make them, 
on the whole, fail. 


THUS, THE representation of 
life in these pictures, which so 
delights us in contrast to the 
Hollywood fare, remains simply 
representation and is suddenly, 
as in most of them, resolved by 
a series of forced actions in- 
volving coincidencies and ironies. 
Lacking the element of struggle, 
they lack the basis for dramatic 
development. 


Though it may be pushing the 
argument too far on the strength 
of such a short analyis, this fault 
explains many of the elements of 
these movies. The acting, which 
down to the smallest character is 
sharp and technically adept, is 
what Stanislavsky called repre- 
sentational. It reproduces all the 
sensual details of movement, 
the niceties of accent in dia- 
logue, but the actions of the 
characters discourage the actors 


from going beyond technical 


proficiency to capture the inner 
truth of a character. Such a 
characterization would break the 


bounds of the theme and create @ 


real tragedy where the picture's 
makers aim only at poignancy. 
Thus, too, the camera looks 
only at scenes and at milieus. It 
does not by the medium of film 
tell you something that the sur- 
face picture alone cannot. And 


British 


Films 


like the plot which bursts into 


forced contrivances, the camera | 


work becomes inventive in de- 
tails alone. In It Always Kains 
On Sunday, for example, one of 
the young thieves strikes a man 
on the head to hold him up. The 
camera gives you the motion of 
his arm and cuts to a shot of the 
man’s false teeth hitting a puddle 
of water as a result of the blow. 
A clever ge of montage, but it 
gives little of the real drama of 
the action. It’s the young thief’s 
terror that is central to the 
scene, 


The content of the story is 
strictly controlled also. There are 
no class congcious workers, nor 
any political activity. When they 
do enter the story, as in Dulci- 
mer Street, they are made ridicu- 
lous and yield only irony. In It 
Always Rains on Sunday a group 


is seen leaving early in the rain- 


with a banner: “Come to Hyde 
Park and demand the truth.” 
They are seen to return later, 
tired and soggy, still with their 
banner. They are made, thus, to 
fit the picture’s mood and to be 
faintly ludicrous. t 


- ACTUALLY the large canvas 
of these movies, the social pic- 
ture they present, is not the point 
of departure for them. On a close 
view it is their point of view 
that motivates their makers, not 
a desire to investigate the lives 
of a socia] group, though that in- 
terest may exist too. The many 
characters and situations ‘piled 
one on another give a superficial 
validity to their theme and ob- 
scure the failure to develop any 
one of them deeply. Quantity 
does not automatically make 
quality. It is the dynamic ele- 
ment in quantity that creates the 
dialectical development. That is 
the difference between the nat- 


uralism of these movies and the 
socia m that Marxists 
talk about. | 
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in honor of 


Negro History 
Week 


announces as the 
MARCH selection 


The Poetry 
of the Negro 


and ARNA BONTEMPS _ 


“Despite long efforts to 
ignore the words of Amer- 
ican Negroes and discount 
their experience, no hon- 
est heart can read this 
anthology and deny that 
this is an integral part of 
American life which can 
never be forgotten nor left 
to die. This book should 
be widely read.”’ 
—W. E. B. DuBOIS. 


To assure yourself a copy of 
this important book, join 


LIBERTY BOOK CLUB 
eeeece Today 


LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, Ine. 
220 West 42nd Street, W-16 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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postage and handling). As a FREE 
book on joining, send the title 
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COLLECTOR’S FEVER 


Have you ever had this strange 
disease—collector’s fever? You de- 
cide to collect something, and be- 
fore you know it, your collection 
has practically pushed you out of 
your room. The only remedy for 
this state of affairs is to get your 
collection so well organized that 
it is a joy to look as well as to col- 
lect 


Flat things, like match covers, 
cards, coins, etc. can be organized. 
in scrap books. You can either 
paste your objects down flat, or 
make slits for them, or paste small 
envelopes on the scrap book pages, 


to receive small collected objects. 
Label each article. 


For bulky things, make a little 
wall shelf out of cheese boxes 
(they now come in cardboard) as 
in the picture. 


‘Suggestions 
for Collectors 


_ Here are a number of ideas 
for collections. Some are 
quite ordinary, and some are 
very unusual. 


1. autographs (people's sig- 
natures ) 

. little bottles 

. butterflies. 

. rocks with minerals 

. tin foil 

. Stamps 

. match covers 

. bottle caps. 

. favorite cartoons 

. jokes or riddles 

. coins 

. jokers (cards) 

. bells 

. feathers 

. bird eggs 

. campaign buttons 

. miniatures (tiny things) © 
. marbles - as 


By Brooke Bennett 


When I was a very little girl, my 
mother used to tell me a story, 


along about this time of the year. 


This was the story: 

It was the morning of George 
Washington’s birthday, and a 
lovely sunny day. The birds were 
singing, the sun was shining, and 
little _ tel was very happy. He 
had gotten lots of presents for his 
birthday, but the one he loved best 
and treasured most was a shiny 
new hatchet. He. ran right out 
into the garden and had a good 
time with it. 

Later that day, along came 
George's father, and in a terrible, 
angry voice he cried: “Who 
chopped down my cherry tree?” 

- ather,” said George, “I cannot 
tell a lie. I chopped down your 
cherry tree with my little hatchet.” 

‘When George Washington grew 
up he became the Father of his 


Country. | ‘ 4 


I used to love this story and 
think about it a lot. (I remember 
asking, “Didn't he get a licking?,” 
but I don’t remember the answer. ) 


I think the reason Mama used to 


tell me this tale was to show me 


how wonderful it is to tell the 


truth all the time. 
Well, I grew up. And one day 


to my amazement, I discovered 


that the Cherry Tree story is a 
folk-tale! 


You know of course, about folk- ' 
songs and folk-tales—they are little ' 


stories. and melodies that get 


started no one knows how; some- 


body makes them up from an in- 
cident that may or may not have 


happened. Then they -kind of 


catch on, and people repeat them . ) 


and repeat them, and tell them to 


cherry Tree” 


174g Fae 
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their children, and sing them to \¥§ 


their grandchildren, and so on and 
so on. 

That's what happened to this 
story. A man by the name of 
Parson Weems, who was a very 
merry traveling book seller and 
writer, wrote about George Wash- 
ington’s life. He started the legend 
about the cherry tree, in 1806 by 
telling that it was told to him many 
years ago by an old lady who was 


_ a distant relative of the Washing- 


ton family. After that, people 
picked up the story and told it 
and retold it until it became one 
of the best-loved stories in Amer- 
ican history. 

Now you know how it got 
started! 


There was a little woman, as Ive 


heard tell, 


She went to market, her eggs for 
to sell; ; 


She went to market all on a 
market-day, 


And she fell asleep on the king’s 
highway. 


Who cut off her petticoats all 
round about; 


He cut off her petticoats up to her 
knees, 


Which made the little woman to 
shiver and freeze. 


When this little woman first did 


awake, 


She began to shiver, and she began 
to shake;; 


She began to shake, and she began 
to cry, | | 


“Oh, a deary me, this is none 
ot I. 


“But if it be I, as I do hope it be, 

I have a little dog at home, and 
he knows me; 

If it be I, hell wag his little 
tail, >. 

And if it be not I, hell loudly 


bark and rail.” 


Home went the little woman all in 
the dark; , 


Up jumped the little dog, and he 
began to bark; 


He began to bark, and she began 
to cry, 


. Shelf dolls you make your- sWur y bs ee 
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‘AL €!awvw There came a peddler whose name — 
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but with enthusiasm. 

The fact that the dress of 
every period is largely a uniform 
indicates that it is the product 
of social forces, and, as might 
have been expected, a develop- 
ing society produces a develop- 
ing style of dress—what we call 
fashion. 


ITHIN ten years fashion- 

able women’s legs may be- 
come invisible; already they are 
vanishing, and the day of the 
short skirt seems to be over. 

A great many women, those 
with beautiful legs, will regret 
the change; but, of course, there 
will be a corresponding gain. 

It would certainly be a more The actual manner in which 
rational arrangement if every the appearance of _ clothes 
woman could choose the skirt changes can be roughly de- 
that suited her best. But the scribed as follows: | 
history of dress shows that: the A Leisured Class nearly al- 
interest of individuals has al- ways wears a distinctive dress, 
ways been subordinated to that and this dress is usually expen- 
of classes. . sive enough to show that the 

This is so much the case that wearer is eminently a consumer, 
almost all women who can af- and unpractical enough to show 
ford to do so accept the rulings that he, or more probably she, 
of society, not with resignation, is not a producer. 


STATIC 


Japanese lady, 
of same pcriod 
as English lady 
above, in cos- 
tume unaltered 
for generations. 
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| This bevy of lovely blouses will do wonders to dress up your 
weary winter suit and every one of these designs will be a lovely 
complement to your new spring costume. Each style takes just one 
ard of fabric when made in the smaller sizes. Choose your favor- 
Saal why not make one or more as special gifts. 


Barbara Bell Pattern No. 1763 is d , 
a 18 and 20. Size 14 requires 1 yard of 89-inch fabric for each 


~ . ° * 


Barbara Bell Pattern No. 1731 is designed for sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18 20. Size 14 requires 1 yard of 39-inch for each blouse. 
| separate patterns, 25 cents each. 

For these patterns, send 25 cents, for each in coins, your name, 
address, pattern number and size wanted to Barbara Bell, The 
Worker, 50 E. 13 St., New York 8, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1949 


Why do Fashions Ch 


for sizes 12, 14, - 
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English lady in costume of 1808, 
different from that of 1800 or 


1820. A developing society 


produces developing styles of 


dress ..- 


In some countries, Japan for 
instance, these laws have been 
effective and each class had its 
own special uniform which re- 
mained unaltered for genera- 
tions 

But in Europe during the past 
800 years the middle classes 
have always been strong enough 
to defy these sumptuary laws, 
as they were called, so that, in 
the end, the aristocracy gave up 
trying to enforce them. 

Another method of marking 
social distinctions had to be 
found. If, for instance, the 
aristocracy was wearing a train 
a yard long and the middle class 
had begun to wear trains of just 
that length, then the aristocrats 
would discover that three and 
a half yards was the proper 
length. 

Of course, the followers of 
fashion immediately tacked on 
the additional inches, but they 
had scarcely done so when they 


discovered, much to their annoy- © 


ance, that the best people were 


- wearing trains four yards long. 


This sort of thing went on 
until people could hardly move 
without a platoon ot train bear- 
ers. | , 
Someone would then discover 
that it was simpler and more 
truly elegant to wear a muff 
round the ankles. This then be- 
came the “new look,” where- 
upon the best people. ... 

Of ‘course, the old struggle 
between the smart aristocrat 
and the would-be smart bour- 
geois is a thing of the past. 

But the introduction of mass- 
produced clothes has made it 
possible for many more people 
to follow the fashion. | 

Two hundred years ago the 

roportion of those who could 
be called fashionable was 
minute, today it is enormous. 

The old unchanging clothes 


of peasants and workers have 


gone. 
This perpetuates the struggle, 
but now it is the bourgeoisie 
which leads and seeks to escape 
its imitators. 
~ Such an explanation of the 
workings of fashions is far too 
brief to be exact. Many qualifi- 
cations and additions will at 
once suggest themselves. 


Nevertheless that is the gist 


_of it; fashion is like a kitten 


chasing its own tail. Because it 
is a social phenomenon we are 
all effected by it. 

It has been said that one can- 
not entirely divorce oneself from 
the class strutture of the society 
in which one lives—and that is 
why your legs, however beauti- 
7 may easily vanish from 
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By JO LYNNE 


Do’s and Don’ts for Housewives — 
HIS is the season of revamping, of making resolutions and try- 
ing to keep them—the season when housekeepers decide they 
ought to try housekeening like the women’s magazines. 

One of the commonest advices is to turn housework into & 
mere figure-saving device. You know, make it a lot of good exer- 
cise. Maybe you can pretend a vacuum cleaner is a hockey sticks 
we cant. 


By Federated Press 


But while we can’t turn picking up juniors tumbled marbles — 


into a deep knee-bending exercise, we will admit that it’s easier 
to get things from the floor if you bend your knees instead of lean- 
ing from the waist. We do try to keep our backs straight instead 
of shumping. And whenever we can sit, we do! 

This means keeping that old standby, a high stool, in the 
kitchen and using it at the sink and at the ironing board. It means 
remembering to sit when paring vegetables instead of leaning over 
the work table. | 

One of your resolutions might be to reexamine your working 
habit for a day or so to see how many things you're doing the 
hard way just out of force of habit. Do you still make a bed by 
running from one side to another instead of utilizing the modern 
method of making up one side at a time completely? 

Do you have a big basket in which to tote cleaning supplies 
from room to room to save yourself the trouble of gomg back for 
forgotten cleansers and cloths? Do you wear a coverall with a 
big pocket so that you can tuck small misplaced objects in the 


pocket as you dust without having to run back and forth to put. 


them in their place? 
Do you automatically pile up larger displaced things at the 


door of the room that you're cleaning and then remove them all 


at once? You should do all these things. 
Use Both Hands 


Two.bands are obviously better than one around the house, 
so be sure to use both of yours as you work. Wash woodwork 
with your right hand and dry behind the right with your left hand. 
Fold clothes and put them away, passing from one hand to the other. 

You should always use both hands to rinse dishes, draining 
with the right as you rinse with the left. In fact, there is probably 
only one exception to this rule and that was stressed recently by 
the Agriculture Department in one of its bulletins. 

Don't use two hands when working with electrical appliances 
or you run the chance of getting a shock if there is a wire loose 
anywhere. Don't move a metal lamp when you push the vacuum 
cleaner. Don't switch on the bathroom light and turn on the 
faucet at the same time. 

You're probably in the habit of making out means a week at a 
time and drawing up a master shopping list from that menu to 
prevent needless marketing for one or two essentials during the 
week. You should have a memo pad and pencil handy in the 
kitchen on which to jot household needs as you notice them dur- 
ing the week. ; 

If you see youre getting to the bottom of the sugar bin, jot 
it down on your master list. Then, when you get your order in, 
wash all your fruits and vegetables before you put them away. It 
takes less time to do them all at once and you'll find meal prepara- 
tion during the week much easier. , 


The School-age Child 


By VERA MORRIS of the child as a student is so 


beatin 


MANY people rightly object 
to the undue emphasis 
placed, on the “competitive 
spirit’ in our modern school 
systern. There are a few, teach- 
ers who are endowed with real 
understanding of children, who 
help and encourage the slower 
ones, rather than shaming them. 
More frequently teachers resort 
to the extreme in recognition of 
the “best” either scholastically 
or in behavior, while the “worst” 
are held up as horrible exam- 
ples. Generally speaking, in all 
areas of school life, whether it is 
sports or other programs, some 
stress (greater or less, depend- 
ing on the teacher) is laid on 
so-called “healthy competition.” 
This type of training is, I sup- 
pose, considered necessary to fit 
the individual into! the highly 
competitive society present-day 
educators are so enamored. of 
our Free Enterprise society. In 
spite of the objections to such 
training, many parents, by their 
actions at home, put their stamp 
of approval on the school set 
up. The child may be quickly 
learning that only the successful 
have the right to approval, and 
that individual success means 
ng the next fellow, and 
very frequently the attitude of 
the parent bears them out. 
To such parents the success 


important that they tend to view 
their children mainly on how 
much weight they gain, to make 
certain they are healthy, or on 
the report cards they bring to 
make certain they are better 
than other students. They are 
ashamed if the child isn’t a top 
student, or at least better than 
the others on the street. The 
child is shamed, punished, lec- 


tured. 
* 


VERY often ft is these very 

antics which are keeping a 
scholar from working to the 
best of his ability. So much 
stress is put on marks, such ex- 
cessive 
him, that he cannot relax and 
learn in his own way, at his 
own speed. When a parent is 
satisfied that a child is happy, 
and doing the best he is able, 


his efforts should be accepted 


as such. If his grades are too 
low, perhaps he is in the wrong 
class, but if his marks are ac- 
ceptable there is no need to 
cominue the impression that he 
is less important as a human 
being than any other child, how- 
ever brilliant he may be at 
school. When the child is not 
working at the full level of his 


ability, then parents’ job is to. 


find out why, not to make fur- 
ther impossible demands. 


emands are made on ‘' 


? 
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EN Arch Farch returned from the plant 
er the layoff, he told Edna about it 
right away. Edna was terribly worried. The 
bank balance had shrunk below six dollars, and they 
had planned to keep it always at ten or better. The’ 
baby’s piggy bank had more buttons im it than coins. 


Arch, Edna, and even the children, ate in silence. 


After eating, Arch stretched out on the couch and 
looked over a copy of the Times he had picked up on 
the bus. Suddenly he grinned. “Edna,” he shouted, 
a is all right! We have nothing to worry 
about: | 


“lve got something to worry about,” said Edna. 
“No, no! It says right here in the Times that Dr. Ed- 


ward G. Nourse, chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, and Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of 
Labor, are not alarmed. Both of them have reassuring 
comments.” | 


“I feel better already,” said Edna, shaking a nickel 


out of the piggy bank. 


“That's not all,” cried Arch, cheerfully. “Dr. Nourse 


“Goodie!” exclaimed Edna, 


thusiasm. 

Two days later Arch complained about the fish 
cakes. “Don’t you ever run out of fish cakes?” he asked. 
“Be reassured. It 


“Think nothing of it,” said Edna. 


won't develop into a trend.” | 
Arch sighed in relief. He studied his:copy ef the 
Times with the unemployment story, and did some 


without much en- 


also. says that unemployment will not develop into a 
trend.” 


y . 
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uick figuring. Two million plus one million, minus 
ein million, divided by full-time part-time workers, 
phus part-time full-time workers, taking into account 
seasonal dislocations and temporary layoffs, minus 


Tinsle y Says...:- 


ARCH FARCH DENIES THE TREND 


those retirmg from the labor market. Why, it left only 
one unemployed in the United States, and that was 
Arch Farch! And he wasn’t a trend. 


When the grocer complained about giving the 
Farchs more credit, Edna said, “Don’t worry. It wont 
develop into a trend.” 


“You can sa 
as he put the food bac 


in, sister,” replied the grocer 
on the shelves. . 


that a 


The Farchs soon worked their way down to homin 
its and fatback. “No more fish cakes?” asked 


Hy. 


Edna shook her head. “I thought I told you that 


fish cakes were not a trend.” 


At the end of the week the landlord called on Arch. 
“You're two weeks overdue on the rent,” said the land- 
lord. “Let's have it.” 

“Don’t worry, my man,” said Arch. “Non-payment 
of rent will not develop into a trend.” | 


a\ 
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a trend,” 


The next morning Arch, Edna, the children, and the 
furniture, met on the sidewalk. “This,” said Edna, “is 
a hell of a note.” 

In response, Arch waved the Times at her. “What 
are you worried about?” he asked. “It's obvious that 
living on the sidewalk isn’t gomg to... 

“I know,” said Edna. “It won't be a trend.” 

ust then Dr. Nourse and Mr. Tobin walked by. 
Arch heard Dr. Nourse remark, “I notice that the fellow | 
‘on the sidewalk has retired from the labor market.” _ 
“Why, yes,” said Mr. Tobin. “Lucky for him he’s not 


>»? 


Arch caught Edna’s arm just in time. “Don’t throw 
that egg,” he said. “It’s the last one.” 


The 
Higher 
Trath 


(Cc ontinued from Magazine Page 3) 


Francts Delafield.” 

“Delafield! I can’t believe it. That 
doesn’t sound like Delafield—not one bit 
like him.” 


“It’s hard for me to believe too,” said 


Paul. “In fact, I have no evidence—but 


that’s what they're saying on the campus. 


-I was told only this afternoon by a 


person who—’. 
° e ¢ 


D* BRENNAN lifted his phone from 
the desk and a few minutes later 


Delafield was sitting in a chair next to 


Paul. Neither looked at the other. ~— 
At a nod from Dr. Brennan, Paul 
repeated the gossip that was going the 
sounds of the campus. — : | 
“Why, -yes, it’s true that I said it,” 
gaid Delafield, barely moving his lips. 
"I said it to several persons. I had to.” 
Dr. Brennan opened his mouth in 
amazement. “But it’s not true,” he said. 
“My ivories aren’t missing—and I never 
aes: anything like that—there just isn't 


‘the slightest foundation to your charge.” 


“No foundation?” replied Delafield. 
“You will pardon me if I disagree with 
ou. There was more than enough foun- 
Rafiod: The fact is, Streaker was slowly 
but surely destroying my effectiveness 
for the church and for Benedict.” _ 

The university head looked at Streaker 
now and then back at Delafield. “I don't 
understand,” he ‘said. 

“My effectiveness lay in my unique 
ness.” Delafield’s voice rose. “H Streaker 
had genuinely wanted to be of service, 
he could have chosen any number of 


paths. But he chose to follow exactly 


in my footsteps, to copy me down to the 
last detail—to talk precisely as I talk— 
using the same phrases. People would 
soon be charging that someone had 


coached both of us. Two F rancis Dela- 


fields are as good as none.” 
“Were you afraid I would cut into 


your lecture engagements?” said Paul — 


tsed himself. 


with a vigor that. 
a finger in ad- 


Dr. Brennan Kift 
monition. | 
_ “Let us not descend to the personal,” 
he said. 

“Wasn't Delafield’s gossip about me 
personal?” : 

“One misdeed does not excuse a sec- 
ond one,” said Dr. Brennan _ benignly. 
Then he turned to Delafield. “There 


_ may be some merit to what you say— 


we should look into the matter some. 
other time—but surely you ¢an see that 
this doesn’t justify trifling with the truth 
—not by any means!” | 
oo the past year,” Delafield re- 
ied in 


is hoarse voice, “there have 

een many occasions when, with your 
knowledge and agreement, I have found, 
it necessary to state as facts things which | 
in one sense of the word were not.” 
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of your work —nor of my part in it,” 
said Dr. Brennan sharply. “Every public 
utterance by you since you have been 
at Benedict has been a fact—in contrast 
to: your previous years of sinfulness. Of 
that there can’t be the slightest possibil- 
ity of doubt. Every statement you have 
made while at Benedict has been morally 


_ right. It has served a holy purpose. It 


has been a higher truth. But your gossip 
about Streaker is on an entirely different 
plane. It is purely personal and hence, 
completely unjustified.” 


THERE was. a pause and for the first 
time Paul fixed his pale blue eyes 
on Delafield. 

“You may be right, Dr. Brennan,” 
said Delafield. “I accept your authority 
in such matters—although to me it ap- 
peared in a different light.” 

A feeling of triumph swept over Paul. 
- Delafield continued: “Now, how do 
we proceed from here?” 

“How do we proceed?” echoed’ Dr. 
Brennan as if not fully prepared for 
this moment. _ 

“E would suggest,” said Paul help- 


fully, “I mean, if I may offer a sugges- 
. tion—that 


rhaps a meeting of the 
faculty—and a meeting of the stadent 
body too would be necessary—”. 

“That is not what I was leading up 
to,” said Delafield coldly. “I have made 
certain charges against Streaker. If I 
am repudiated before the faculty and 
the students, it would hurt me person- 


ally—I_ admit that—and I admit I wouldn’t 


like it. But there are other considera- 


tions. Repudiating me would undo all 


my work of the past year. It would cast 
a shadow upon you, Dr. Brennan, and 
upon Benedict. It would give aid and 
comfort only to Communism.” —_ 

Paul watched Dr. Brennan intently— 
how: would the president go. about 
slapping Delafield down now, he won- 
dered. Dr. Brennan leaned back in his 
chair, clasped his hands on his stomach 
and gazed-at the glass windows which 
now appeared to be melting away in the 
early twilight. 

“We neéd not be concerned about 


_ myself,” he said. “I am only one small 


individual-an humble servant in the 
vineyard. But Benedict—yes, Benedict is 
something else again. Benedict must not 
suffer—it must be strengthened—always 
strengthened.” 

Sitting erect, he turned to Paul. 
“What would you suggest, Streaker? 


“I cant accept that, characterizatiog, An injustice has been done you and 


co} wos 


; 


bth Cl OID je 
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yet you would not want an. injustice 
done to Benedict.” : 

“Untruthful charges have been made 
against me,” said Paul. “Unless they are 
repudiated, how can I face the faculty 
and the students?” — 


“That is indeed: the problem—how — 


would you. face your colleagues?” said 
Dr. Brennan, and his eyes wandered 
back to the stained-glass windows. “Now, 
let us see—would not perhaps the best 
solution forall concerned for our 
friend here to leave Benedict?” - 


° o o 


SILENCE followed—broken only when 


Paul could not resist the temptation — 


to say to Delafield, “You brought this 


on yourself, Delafield.” | 
“T did not mean’ our friend Delafield,” 
said Dr. Brennan slowly. “I meant you.” 
“I should leave?” Paul ps | 
“IT am sure you can be of service 
wherever you go and your services will 
not be unrewarded.” © °° = 


“But you yourself said it..was a vile 


slander,” said Paul. “Delafield lied—why- 


should I be the victim?’ No, my name 
must be cleared. I insist on it.” 
Dr. Brennan looked pained. 


“You use the word ‘lie,” he said.. 


“And from a purely personal point of 
view, I can understand how you would 
feel. But when looked at within a large 


frame-work, is it not apparent that 


Delafield’s actions. in. this instance par- 
take of a higher truth?” | 


“No, no,” Paul éried. “A lie \is a lie— 


and I must be cleared. If no ane else 
will clear me, then Fll have to do it 
myself—", a , , 

“You have been with us only a month,” 
Dr. Brennan replied. “Are you sure you 
are fully competent to judge between 
truth and falsehood?” — 

“All I know is that I have been 
slandered—”, ie me ybe 

Dr. Brennan rose. “I am going to 
leave you two here for a moment. -] 
hope, Streaker, you will use the time to 
reftect upon what I have said.” ~~ 

Dr. Brennan left the room, and while 
he was out, the two faculty members 
did not look at one another. After a few 
minutes that seemed like an hour to 
Paul, the president returned and sat 
down again, iets G 

“Have you considered the matter any 
further?” he asked Streaker. 

“All I know is that a lie has been—”. 

“A ‘lie,’ a ‘lie,”” cut in Dr. Brennan 
impatiently. “I was not talking about 


_lies but about higher truths. ,.Now, let us 
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see where we were. I had been saying _ 


that none of my ivories was missing, 
hadn't I?” 


put nodded—his hopes rising again. 


“The fact is, I hadn’t really counted ~ 
them,” Dr. Brennan said. “I never count _ 


them. When I went into my living room 
just now, I happened to glance at miy 


collection. Off-hand, it seemed to’ me © 


that they weren't all there—maybe one 
or two missing—possibly three—I couldn’t 
say for sure. Nor can I charge anyone 
with taking them—I haven't entertained 


. a soul in’ my living room since the other — 


evening—Tuesday it was when you and 
your wife were here, wasn’t it?” 

“But you ‘don't think—” Paul ‘said and 
it seemed impossible to breathe in the 
room. — : | 

“The ivories themselves: were of ‘no 

eat value,” Dr. Brennan went on: 
“Actually, it was their sentimental value 
that mattered—mementos of my trip to 
the Orient. I would gladly have ‘given 
one to 2 


one, picking up my little -ivories and 


admiring them as I have admired them: 


—they are carved with a delicacy we 
westerners have never achieved—could 
absent-mindedly put one in his. pocket. 
But it would be sinful, wouldn't itt, 
Streaker?” | | 
Paul nodded. . s, 
“No doubt the: person’s conscience,” 
Dr. Brennan went on, “would get the 
better of him and-in a few days the 
missing article would quietly be _ re- 
turned to its rightful place.” 
He rose and held out his hand. 
“When you leave my study, Streaker, 
perhaps you would care to go by way 


of my living room—it’s really a shorter — 


way out.” 
Paul rose too. His head was swimming. 


“It has been a pleasure ‘to have had’ 


ou at Benedict,’’ Dr. Brennan said as 


' Paul took his hand. “You will find work 


elsewhere, I am sure, and we will help 
= You are fortunate, my Son, to have 


ad a chance to learn more about first’ 
, 2% Am in: a’ few weeks’ than others 
grasp in a life-time.” -—‘ 


ve been able to 
“Goodbye,” Paul said. He did not 
relish the prospect of expounding the 
higher truth to Myra while they pre- 
ed to leave their cozy new Se 


@ would resist it at first as he had: 


done, he thought, but he would haye 


4% ty to explain it to hem, 9 | 


¢ 


rson who had requested it. — 
Nor would I think of reporting this to — 
the police. I can understand how some- | 
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_ Are We Moving to 


- Another 1929 Bust? 
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By Harry Raymond 


M IND We Judge Harold R. Medina abruptly halted defense ex- 
EVER As amination of federal jury clerk Joseph F. McKenzie, a 


THAT! JUST BANS government witness in the trial of the Communist lead- 

A LOOK ANN ers, at 3 p.m. Friday, suppressing evidence which defense 

TA KE as lawyers asserted would impeach the witness and reveal 

AT THI $ 9 Swe that not a single Negro was qualified in the U.S. Court 
, Saw for jury service from 1945 to 1949. 


During his five days on the stand the witness re- 
luctantly admitted he did not summon a single juror from 
Harlem or from the Jewish population of the Lower East 
Side when selecting names from lists of registered voters. 

McKenzie further admitted he made a false affidavit 
in connection with the indictment of the Communists, stat- 
ing that he selected names of prospective jurors “at ran- 
dom” from the voting lists. 

Defense attorney A. J. Isserman had just finished draw- 
ing from the witness several admissions that he had used 
lists furnished by the Federal Grand Jury Association, a 
private organization headed by big business men and of- 
ficers of the U.S. Court, to fill the jury panels. 


IN MIDDLE OF QUESTION 


isserman was in the middle of a question concerning 
an officer of the organization whom the witness said came 
to the jury office to ask “how the jury was coming along,” 
when the judge ordered the cross examination to cease. 

“You can now offer your objections,” the judge de- 
clared, glaring at the row cf defense lawyers. 

Isserman arose and charged that the Communist lead- 
ers were being denied due process of law guaranteed by 


2" 28 a 
“2° Qe oe. 


sauemareury the Fifth and Sixth amendments of the Constitution. He 

CASE | said the court’s ruling-made it impossible to complete ex- 
mination of the clerk on the processes of his office. 

Pr nn REE He added that when the judge cut him off, he had in- 

ae 1. ~ FBS tended to offer proof that the few Negroes placed on jury 


es 
2 - — ta 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Press Bars Story of 
~ Jury Clerk’s Confession 


This city’s “free press” showed itself at its dirtiest Friday morning in its reportage of 
Square trial of the Communist Party leaders. Every single 
iggest news of the day—that Joseph McKenzie, Jury Com- | 


missioner, admitted he had sworn®- 


Thursday s session of the F ag # 


morning paper censored the 


Denies Gov't 
Appeal on 
Deportation 


. 


© 


falsely in an affidavit declarin that 


jhe had selected jurors “at random.’ 


This damaging admission proved 
the defense’s contention that jurors 
fare selected from “silk stocking 
districts’ to weed out manual 
workers, Jews and Negroes. 


The New York Times, for ex- 
ample, in a 27-paragraph, 1,500- 


On Tuesday morning, Feb. 15, 
Federal District Judge T. Alan 
Goldsborough, of the District of 
Columbia, signed an order deny- 
ing the government’ application 
to set aside an injunction against 
the Justice Department and the 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, it was announced by 


word article by Russell Porter did 


not mention this testimony, despite 


the fact that Judge Medina thought 
it important enough to intervene 
and correct the witness testimony. 
Apparently it was not “fit to print.’ 


The Herald Tribune, in a ‘14 
paragraph story of about 800 
words, likewise deleted this evi- 
dence. Its story, like that of the 
Times, was pitched around Judge 


Abner Green, Executive Secretary 
of the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born. 
This injunction was granted on 
May 7, 1948, by Judge Golds- 
borough in the cases of the five 
men — Charles Doyle, Gerhart 
Eisler, Irving Potash, Ferdinand 
Smith and John Williamson—who 
were arrested and held for deporta- 
tion on Elli; Island: without bail, 
during February and March, 1948. 
The injunction was issued on the 
basis of the fact that the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 


has refused to comply with the 
Administrative Procedure Act, as 
passed by Congress, in deportation 
hearings. 

A testimonial dinner to the five 
men, on the first anniversary of 
their heroic hunger strike, will be 
held at the McAlpin Hotel, in New 


Medinas headline-hunting attacks 
on the defense lawyers. The story 
‘concerns itself with legal “wrang- 
ling’ and carefully omits mention 
of the issues in the challenge to 
the jury system. 


day's development not to its liking. 
It carried only two paragraphs 
buried among the ads on page 8 
about another “dull day” in the 
trial. | 

The: Mirror carried a 10-para- 
graph story with not a single word 
on McKenzies admission. Again 
Judge Medina’s attacks on the de- 
fense got the headline and the 
space. 

The. only paper that carried the 
real news of the trial, which re- 
ported facts as revealed by testi- 
mony, was the Daily Worker. 


If every reader of the Daily 
Worker buys an extra copy for a 
shop-mate or neighbor, that 
would double circulation. Will 


York City, on March 3. 


you do your share today ? 


Hungary 


Vatican C 


Arrests 
ourier 


_ BUDAPEST, Hungary (UP). — A Vatican courier sent 


into Hungary after the arrest 


and before the trial of Joseph 


Mindszenty is being held “under detention” by police, ac- 


California ClO 
Asks Unity for 
Fight on T-H 


The California CIO Council de- 
clared Friday that attacks against 
the council by the national CIO 
directors in California are “dis- 
rupting’ the anti - Taft - Hartlev 
campaign. The statement was 
made by state CIO secretary 
Bjorne Halling*in a letter to all 
Califomia CIO unions which 
labeled the “purge” talk emanat- 
ing: from the offices of. CIO di- 
rectors Tim Flynn and Irwin De 
Shetler as an “unprincipled and }a- 
bor-busting effort.” 

A committee of ‘six named by 
the state CIO board is scheduled 
to meet with Allen S. Haywood, 
national CIO director of organiza- 
tion. 

Sent out with Halling’s letter 
was a communication to Oil Work- 
ers Local 326 at Rodeo, calling 
attention to published reports that 
the local’s secretary, Frank Casey, 
had referred to the Council i in gen- 
eral terms as “the enemies” in a 
statement 

Halling asked the oil union to 
let him know whether Casey was 
quoted correctly and, if so, 


‘cording to authoritative sources 


here. 

The. courier, a Hungarian iden- 
tified only as Moczi, was picked up 
by police as he was contacting 
Hungarian Roman Catholic bish- 
ons with a letter from Pope Pius 


+XII, the sources said. The letter 


reportedly urged the bishops to re- 
sist any agreement with the state. 

The sources said they did not 
know the exact date of Moczi’s 
seizure. They said, however, that 
le arrived in early January and had 
been held “for some time” on 
grounds of meddling in Hungarian 
state affairs. 


Mindszenty, Catholic primate of 
Hungary, was arrested last Dec. 
26. He went on trial Feb. 8 and 
five days later was sentenced to 
life imprisonment for alleged trea- 
son, espionage and black market- 
eering. The cardinal has appealed 
the people’s court sentence to the 
supreme court. 

The sources said they did not 
know how many bishops Moczi 
contacted. He tried to see first 
those who had favored an agree- 
ment with the state, to argue 
against such an accord, the sources 
said. 

There were reports that the 
board of bishops convened. today 
at its Budapest headquarters in the 
first session since Mindszenty was 
sentenced. 

The session * reportedly lasted 
three hours. It was presumed that 


whether he spoke for the | 
(hie elds. ef 


gh tt. 


the bishops discussed: the -church- 


: state. problem.+ 
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tions on a German merchant ma- 
rine, and let the Germans build 
and operate any number of ships 
of any size, any speed, Business 
Week reveals in its current issue. 


and is now awaiting a decision by 


The News clearly found Thurs-' 


|} remember that twice before Ger- 


wperators, the U. S. Maritime Com- 


Congress ‘which + had« ‘organized | 


Bare U.S. Plan 
ToRebuild Reich 


Shipping Firms 


General Lucius Clay wants to 
restart German shipbuilding, re- 
move all defeated-nation restric- 


His proposal has been endorsed 
by Defense Secretary Forrestal 


Acheson and Truman, according to 
the exclusive article. | 

“The plan is still being kept 
under wraps,’ the magazine says. 
“In fast, it’s so secret Acheson has 
not yet gotten Clay’s detailed 
blueprint, which is said to call for 
a number of 10,000-ton cargo 


ships ‘and. a 35,000-ton Juxury 
liner. 
“Already the plan has raised a 
storm of angry protest behind the 
scenes, here and in Europe. Clay 
put the proposal to the British 
and French at Frankfurt late last 


month. They are bitterly opposed, 
of course, as are Norway, Holland, 
Denmark and other big maritime 
nations. 

“With more ships in the world 
than there are cargos to carry they 
oppose letting an ex-enemy nation 
add to the competition. And they| 


many has converted merchantmen 
into: sea-raiders,” the magazine 
continues, 

“Here at home it is the same 
story. Maritime unions—both CIO 
and AFL — ship-builders and op- 


‘mission are all up in arms. 

“They already are fighting to 
keep U. S. flagships sailing—note 
their drive to get Congress to nail 
down the requirement that ECA 
ship at least half of Marshall Plan 
goods in Arnerican vessels. 

“Forrestal has been trying to 
quiet these protests. He sent one 
of his people to New York to ex- 
plain to the CIO Maritime Union. 
And shippers had a secret brief-' 
ing — at their request — at the, 
State Department,” the magazine 
declared. | 
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"VICTIMS of the Dutch invasion of Indonesia, this Scher a 


in a refugee camp at Jokyakarta. 


her two children suffer starvation 


City Housing Men 
Stage Protest Action 


A protest against wage freezing and wage cuts insti- 
tuted by the New York City Housing Authority was called 
Friday by public housing maintenance workers who belong 


to CIO United Public Workers * 


Local 111. The action, which was 
described as a “protest. situation” 
‘by the union, was voted at a union 
meeting T hursday night. 


Main issues involved were the’ 


failure of the Housing Authority 
to grant firemen and maintenance 
workers the same $250 permanent 
cost-of-living increase granted 
other city workers last July 1, and 
the institution of wage cuts among 


porters and laborers when _ placed 
on civil service. Jack Bigel, UPW | 
district president, said workers 
faced wage cuts of $10 a week by 
this method. 

While essential services were 

maintained by -skeleton crews at 
the projects Bigel said the action 
was “100. percent effective.” Fri- 
day, Benjamin Careathers, Local 
111. shop steward, said the effect 
of the action “will be cumulative. 
Incinerators must be cleaned out, 
plumbing will become stopped, 
‘electrical trouble will develop and 


STEPMOTHER OF SLAIN VET 


RAPS JURY WHITEWASH 


The growing anger surging up 
from the Negro people was mir- 
rored Friday in the remarks of 
Mrs. Anne Phiter, stepmother of 
Charles Phifer, 28-year-old veteran 
recently slain by a Bronx police- 
man. Mrs. Phifer was interviewed 
in her home, 427 E 170, where 
Phifer was shot in the back by 
Patrolman Eugene Stasiuk. 

“I used to think there was some 
justice in this country, bul I don’t 
any more,” Mrs. Phifer told the 
Daily Worker. 


Speaking of a recent all-white 
Bronx County Grand Jury heariug 
that white-washed the cop, and a 
similar Police Department hear- 
ing, Mrs. Phifer said, “They didn’t 
want the truth. They had made 
up their minds I was a liar when 
they saw my skin was black.” 

Mrs. _ Phifer commended the 
work of the Bronx Civil Rights 


protest meetings and_ delegations 
demanding the suspension of Sta- 
siuk and investigation of the kill- 
ing. “Theyre good people and 
we ve if to keep on fighting,” 
she sai 

She charged that at the police 
hearing Deputy Chief Inspector) 
Joseph Goldstein read “falsehoods” 
from an alleged official transcript 
of the Bronx Grand Jury hearing. 

The CRC has called on Gov. 
Dewey to investigate the killing 
and the Grand Jury whitewash. 


a variety of things will happen, 
needing the attention of the full 
work force.” 
NO STRIKE ) 

Bigel declared, “There is no 
strike but a protest situation affect- 
ing 969 workers. Every effort is 
being made to solve this situation 
and, in. the interim, services are 
being maintained.” 

Sympathy for the pickets was 
apparent among the housing: proj- 
ect tenants, most of whom are 
union members themselves. House-' 
wives, at the John Lovejoy Elliot 
Houses in the Chelsea area turned 
out to join the picket line. | 
_ In a telegram to Mayor O’Dwy- 
er, Herbert D. Bearman, executive 
secretary of the New York Tenants 
Council, placed responsibility for 
the action on the administration. 
The Council, which represents 
tenants in the projects, urged that 
the Mayor “take immediate steps 
to grant the just demands of these 
workers so that services needed 
by the tenants can be _ restored 
immediately.” | 

_ Bigel said the city had denied 
increases to the workers “on the 
flimsiest éechnicality. If we had 
to deal only with the (Housing) 
Authority, we would have had no 


| situation.” 


Oil Strike Protests 


Terror in Venezuela 


CARACAS (ALN)—The nation- 
wide Venezuelan oil strike, the 
first popular demonstration against 
the rightist government that ousted 
the democratically elected adminis- 
tration of Pres. Romulo Gallegos, 
ended Jan. 20. Extreme pressure 
was applied to the oil workers, who 
were threatened. with loss of their 
jobs and all contract rights if they 
did not return to the job at once. 
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Gov't Admits 
Unemployment 
May Increase 


WASHINGTON—Ewan Clague, 
the government’s top employment 
expert, adfwitted Friday that un- 
employment may go as high as 
4,000,000 this spring. 

He said that if the total should 

o as high as 5,000,000 and 

stayed: there a while, it would 
become a perious national ai 
lem.” 

Clague estimated that unem- 
ployment is now around 3,000,000. 


Tenants Trek 
To Washington 
Wednesday 


‘The Tenants Trek to Wash- 
ington to demand rent control 
and low-cost housing will leave 
Penn Station at 7 a.m., Wed- 


nesday, it was announced Fri-| 


"if by the N. Y. Tenants,Coun- 
cil. 

Tickets can be purchased for 
$10 at the following places: 

New York tenants—45 Astor 
Place. 

Bronx—910 Southern Blvd. 

Brooklyn—373 Fulton St. 

Harlem—57 W. 125 St. 

Tickets may also be bought 
at the main information booth 
at Penn Station, Wednesday " 
_ 6:30 a.m. 


‘Sought ales i "ome 
years, Gerard Graham Dennis, a 
“society Raffles,” is arrested in 
| Cleveland, while attempting to 
dispose of 11 packets of unset 
diamonds. He was said to have 
admitted more than 40 gém 
thefts. Police claim he stole 
jewelry valued at nearly $500, - 
000 from fashionable estates in 


New York and Canada. 


r 
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Hartley Heads Fi ascis tic’ 
Outfit, William Green Says 


obit a to The Worker 


WASHINGTON.—Former Rep. Fred A. Hawley. one of the two authors of the Taft- 


Labor Department as “fascistic, 


The organization is the National ® 
Tool Owners: Union, which 
February, 1948, was described by] < 
the Board of Standards and Ap- 
pears of ‘the State Labor Depart- 
ment as follows: 

“No more fascistic organization 
with all the potentiality for un- 
democratic action and danger to 
our way of life has yet come be- 
fore the official attention of this 
board. ‘The incorporators believe 
that there is something wrong with 
our country, and that they want 
to do something about it. But they 
reserve to themselves—and in the 
final analysis the power of deter- 
mining is in one man—the means 
by which the dangers they see... 
are to be vanquished.” 


The “one man” referred to in 
the ruling is Allan W. Rucker, who 
served as president of the TOU 
until Hartley was found to provide 
a more glamorous front for the 
anti-labor organization. 


TRIUMVIRATE 


Rucker, head of a New England 
industrial consultant firm, his wife, 
and his business partner, Fred H. 
Nicket, are the triumvirate that 


Protest O'Dwyer Ukase on 
Queens College President 


A number of resignations by members of the 21-man Board of Higher Education 
are expected in the wake of Mayor O’Dwyer’s intervention in the choice of a Queens Col- 
lege president. _ Thursday the pom virtually ordered the board to drop its anticipated 


selection of Dr. 
president of the — School tor 
Social Reseaich, in favor of Dr. 
Margaret V. Kiely, acting presi- 
dent of the college. 

O’Dwyers action came at the 

behest of a Queens dele- 
gation, led by Supreme Court 
_ Justice Charles C. Colden, who 
claimed -to represent the “major- 
ity” of Queens residents. 
- Dr. Kiely, former academic 
dean of the college, is a close 
friend of O’Dwyer. Dr. Hovde, 
an anti-Soviet Social-Democrat, 
has been attacked as too “leftist” 
by the Tablet, organ of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy. 


TIMONE CASE CITED 


Mrs. Rose Russell, legislative 
representative of the CIO Teach- 
ers Union, contrasted O’Dwyer’s 
attitude with his appointment ot 
George A. Timone a few years 
ago to the Board of Education. 
The mayor, who alleged he was 
only acting for “the majority” of 
Queens residents in Thursday’s 
rebuke to the Board of Higher 
Education, had préviously named 
Timone, a supporter of the Chris- 
tian Front, despite widespread 
protests. 

“Although the appointment ot 
Board members is his sole re- 
sponsibility according to the law,” 
Mrs. Russell said, “the Mayor did 
not then feel eompelled to re- 
spond to public pressure. But in 


Gravy Train 
CLEVELAND, O.—The Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. has broken profit 
records with net income for 1948 
amounting to $46,438,382 as com- 
pared with $31,081, 400 for the 
previous year. 
' The corporation also enriched it- 
self with $31,500,000 in construc- 
tion. Other items listed included 
“accelerated depreciation on post- 
war construction costs” amounting 
to $7,000,000, a fancy bookkeeping: 
method of concealing profits, 


ryn J. Hovde,® 


aacally all jurisdiction in the 
legally independent Board otf 
Higher Education, the Mayor 
dares to exercise an advance veto. 

“I shall venture to say out loud 
what everyone knows and _hesi- 
tates to admit publicly. This is 
nothing more or less than an 
attempt by a certain religious 
grouping to control our public 
colleges. 

The American Labor Party re- 


quested State i ecittin Com- 
missioner Francis T. Spaulding to 
“investigate the flagrant political 
dictation by Mayor O’Dwyer” and 
to “suspend the final choice of a 
president until a full public hear- 
ing is held in the matter.” 

O’Dwyer'’s move was also blast- 
ed by the Queens County ALP, 
whose Thomas J. McCabe termed 
his action “an attempt to cast a 
shadow of Tammany Hall ov sl 
the colleges.” 


in| 


founders that controls the organ- 


Washington bark, the TOU’s board 
and advisory committge have in- 


most 


Buckner, is Dr. Alfred P. Haake, 
former trustee of DeWitt Emery's 
men’s Association, served with the 
National 


worked for the American Liberty 


Ohio and Pennsylvania during the 


AFL National Farm Labor Union. 


nied the right to have representa- 


f Hartley Act, has just become president of an organization branded by the New York State 
AFL President William Green revealed on F riday. 


runs the organization, appoints its} 


other officers, charters local 
‘unions’ and controls all funds. A 
fourth member of the board of 


ization is Raoul Desvernines, for- 
mer president of Crucible Steel Co. 
and Liberty League member. 


Incoroporated in Delaware in 
1945 with its -headquarters in a 


terlocking directorates with -the 
reactionary big business 
groups in the U. S. 


A “most valued” member of the 
advisory committee, according to 


Chicago economist. Haake is a 


anti-labor National Small Business- 


Industrial Information 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and 


He also promoted anti- 


League. 
“citizens committees’ in 


union 


CIO steel organizing drive, and 
has served as a paid consultant 
to General Motors and other NAM 
firms. 

Haake was also associated with 
the Citizens USA Committee, an 
openly fascist group which ran 
meetings addressed by Gerald L. 
K. Smjth and Lawrence Dennis. 


el 


NAM DEFENDS T-H 


WASHINGTON. — The Senate 
Labor Committee on Friday heard 
Ira Mosher, speaking for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, endorse all the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and urge 
their incorporation in the adminis- 
tration labor bill, which was sup- 
posedly introduced to repeal the 
act. 

Mosher complained that under 
the present law the injunction pro- 
visions were not broad enough. 

H. L. Mitchell, president of the 


told Senators his union was de- 


tion elections because its members 
lare farm workers. At the same 


Special to The Worker 


PHILADELPHIA. — Sev- 


jeral thousand striking CIO 


transport workers picketed 
late Friday afternoon in 


front of the Mitten building, 
home of. the Philadelphia Trans- 
portation Co., to demonstrate their 
rejection of the 7-cent wage hike 
made by the company. 

The company’s 7-cent offer, 
their highest to date, was made 
late Thursday at a six-hour ses- 
sion in Mayor Bernard Samuel’s 
office. It was the first time in the 
seven-day-old strike the board of 
directors had met with union ne- 
gotiators headed by Michael Quill, 
international TWU president. The 
companys best previous wage of- 
- |fer had been 3 cents. 


The union dropped its original 
25-cent demand to 13 cents, but 
was insisting on a number of vital 
working conditions. It was re- 
ported unofficially that the PTC 
directors walked out of Thursday’s 
negotiating meeting when _in- 
formed that no wage settlement 
would be satisfactory unless de- 
mands on working conditions were 
also met. 

Workers are insisting on an end 
to swing shifts that 1equire them 


to be on 13 to.14. hours.call for 


| 


Philly Transit Men Reject 7c Bid 


yesterday when Charles Pirolli. 


eight hours or less pay, and no 
extension of owe-man_ operation 
that threatens thousands of jobs. 

Friday's picket- demonstration 
followed a rejection by union of- 
ficials of a back-to-work plea at 
7 cents by Mayor Samuels. 

A tour around the strike head- 
quarters of the 11,000 workers 
who have stopped all surface, sub 
way and elevated transportation 
here showed them holding firm 
in the face of terrific pressure by 
the city, government, newspapers 
and both major parties. 

A motorcade of strikers is sched- 
uled to hit Harrisburg Monday to 
oppose a bill to outlaw this and 
curb all transportation strikes. 

Meanwhile, 3,500 AFL taxi 
drivers were forced to end their 


three-day-old rank-and-file strike 


Point of Order 


PEOPLE who spread lies about “forced labor” 


in the Soviet Union would like us to forget 
about FORCED UNEMPLOYMENT over here. 


The American Medical Association, consisting 
of rich doctors, is now offering its own “health” 
| bill—it turns to bea wealth: bill: | 


|have to return or be fired.. Rank 


time, he said, NLRB general coun- 
sel Robert Denham secured a tem- 
porary injunction — now seven 
months old to curb their strike 
against the giant Digeorgio Fruit 
Corp. in California. Mitchell said 
the NLRB is still trying to decide 


| whether the injunction is legal. 


Stanley Oliver, president of the 
International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, testified that the 
professional employes clause of the 
Taft-Hartley Act had split up what 
were traditional bargaining units 
in engineering offices. , 

In the hearings before the Joint 
Congressional Economic Commit- 
tee considering whether the Gov- 
ernment should intervene to main- 
tain employment, Lewis Hines of 
the AFL injected the subject of 
Taft-Hartley. He scoffed at the 
possibility of labor management 
cooperation to prevent unemploy- 
ment “so long as the Taft-Hartley 
Act remains on the statute books.” 


Train Steel Workers 


To Manage Jndustries. 


BUDAPEST (ALN).—Hundreds 
of Hungarian iron and steel work- 
ers are being trained as directors 
of the new state-owned machine 
and tractor stations being set up 
throughout the country to aid in 
the modernization of agriculture. 
The stations rent machines to farm- 
ers and cooperative groups, keep 
them in repair and help farmers 
to learn their use. Machinery 
used in this way is expected to 
double Hungary’s annual crop 
yield. 


Win 23% Raise in 


Mexico Phone Strike 


MEXICO CITY.—A nationwide 
strike against the Telefonos de 
Mexico Co. was settled F riday with 
a 23 percent wage increase. 


ONION MAID 


ner 
— 


president of AFL Teamsters, Local | FRRRWiAiicgs 


156, ordered the men back to work 
at a mass meeting where he re- 
fused to permit debate or a vote. 
He stated the men would either 


and filers at the garages said they 

“had been sold down the river. 
After walking out of Thursday’s 

bargaining session, Charles Ebert, 


president of the Philadelphia eee ae 
Transportation Co., said the 7-cent | ee 


offer meant the company would 


have to ask even higher fares than. 


the 13 cents it had previously pro- 
posed. The company has_ been 
charged with provoking the transit 
tieup to get a higher fare. The 
union has maintained that higher 
wages could be paid on the pres- 


ONION TASTER Gina Hol- 
land is shown at work in New 
York. Egyptian onions always 
make her cry. She aspires to 


ent 10-cent fare. 


his sleep. 


ene oe = 


be an actress. To make other 
| people cry? 


‘ 
By ALAN MAX ! 
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The prosecutor and the judge in the trial of 
the Communists —- there is no 


_ jury system is rigged 
supposed to believe the jury clerk ciel juries in 


Front that the 


“intentiona We are 


Walter Reuther’s “escalator” for wage adjust- 
ments is proving to be a toboggan slide, 


idl 


Layoffs, Price Break 
Spread Crisis Jitters 


aS By Max Gordon ee a 

ue Mr. Truman’s “controlled economy” is in for some rough treatment. Government : 
crystal-gazers and’ Big Business defenders known as “economists” are exhibiting signs 0 i 
| panic not only because of growing unemployment, ‘but because of the obviously develop- | 


A = i oe wy a = Tog es _ be ae what is causing the rapidly. de-|with farm prices because of the 4 
a ae ae me =. ge Sea Y gress veloping cracks in this economy. j|government price support pro- - 
: Oo = oatiten dy thet the aoe Thus, Secretary of Agriculture} grams, and the belief that nothing : 

mes t “ tho f “authorization | Charles Brarman told a congres-jcan go wrong with business: be- 
PEE a IP Sicaitine”” hed em waits sional committee there appeared|cause of the high level of national 

ese io peregaibings Si _.aapmmeammenaeiegy: yi {to be no objective reason for the|income.” ‘ 

SEN. TOM’ CONNALLY (D-Tex), left, chairman of the Sen- |niques for “managing” the econ disastrous break in the commodity| The price support program has . 
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ate Foreign Relations Committee, discusses President Truman’s |Omy so as to prevent “busts.” nasieat: in the cost counke of wine bees cin ideuéb 6 
| , ple of w n fundamental te the idea o 
Id | of the F hn Snyder. Th Today, government spokesmen ae : mn | ~ 
= — budget re Secretary ~ : | a John Sny e als yaa to not even know|# break which plunged basic grain |“controlled economy” because sup- 
ar Dudget Is half the national budget. _ ——|prices to farmers clear through /|ports were supposed te avert a new 
| PE ss | 52 |government price support levels|agrarian crisis:such as gripped the 


Se a 


downto less than half the farm nation following World War I. In 


a ‘ 7 prices of January, 1948. 2 the. recent. commodity. market n 
ind bh gj r S 0 1 we | | This, it should be noted inci-|break, these government supports i 
a fae r ge [dentally has not brought food failed’ to hold up. | : 


prices to consumers down any ap-| ‘The wheat support price is $2.29 


ge 


| : re cee ae ae et oe ” | eciable extent. : a bushel, but prices went down be- , 
| eo. 3 co . ‘2 @ an T "12 e a “o ‘low $2 on a couple of coagale 
| os | va ni . _»4,{ Corn dropped 40 cents: below its 
0 ids U IC gins | INTERESTINGLY, the — support price of $1.58. Similarly 
| : Street journals which BF nerally | with other grains.. - | 
) ; _ |fant.against any government. -in-| Thi; break follows one that took — 
By Josep @: North a. | te Pa the eel. a place at about the same time last 
Judge Harold R. Medina, presiding over the trial of the Communist leaders |>OW areca yng ard. \¥eat, Which reduced grain prices to 
in Foley S N York. j d timate the i] f th something fast to stop the expand-|i1. farmer from about a half to a 
] oley square, New lork, is no man to underestimate the scurrilous power 0 € |ing economic decline, and are at-|) 4 sor: a laegaomaraet 
press. The more damaging the testimony the defense introduced proving that federal] tacking it for not meeting the sit-|" a 
_ juries h sstituls ll ©- an egress pe ther |. “Despite all efforts being made 
Juries here are unconsitutionally tcedings as invariably he did|and ‘court were not hamstrung ‘by | | They. are also catching on to|t hold farm product prices and 
rigged, the more he railed—with | when the going got tougher, the|their top-class. bias, they would|,,_ | Marshal Plan|the. billions of dollars that are. be- 
| | a a a ‘ : the fact ‘that the Marshall P : : tl 
a careful eye cocked at the press-|judge—as I shall shortly show—is| agree that the Foley Square prg- and rearmament: cannot ‘stop a|26 expanded directly and indirect- 
’ box—that the defendants are seek- las deaf as a post. McGohey and cedure saves time. For, in this crisis: that it is not, as formerly ad- ly for that purpose, the action- of 
. ing to “delay” the proceedings. his men may jump up, Rees, = se |instance, the defense used census vertised, rearmament. versus crisis the fate markets — the past 
ed ane eli Reeertndns ave flimsy or senseless objections, ag- classifications, charts, maps, studies hie caleen evens with. yommnans (ee indicates that it requires more 
; gle, rail, with complete immunity. | which the Judge lamented when| “hae than government support to stem 
_ given a false impression. = When the defense pointed this | Prof. Wilgerson brought them for- | At the moment Washington an economic trend,” declares a 
It all deperids on whose ox is|out, they got a severe rebuke.|ward. Their procedure actually |Seems engaged in rearguard action|¢ a ycial writer in the New. York 
: gored. The’ fact is that hosts of | ee ae -/saved time, for most of the work — rage I fr CY 9 Times of Feb. 6. : | 
_ Tegal suits—especially those the| | ei _.|was done outside the court, and |COmpiains . ee E STOCKS of ins 
Department of Justice has an- tig ge lle _bhaargee great time, labor and expense|merce (Feb. 14). “There is little be ated G , a r a 
nounced against monopolies—take would think that the C\csaniaiaialiiia’ went into it. | oe doubt, however, that rabbits. Can}. ( ontinued woe = b. 
years. And*one may. comb the| defense has undertaken something But instead. of a grateful judge’|still be pulled out of the hat and} wun ener RENEE LA Fal 
newspapers and never discover &/ toa] unprecedented in challeng- congratulating the defense, Judge/that the tired and aging business TO. SEND PARCELS TO 
_ single whisper of “delay” against ing the jury system Medina has sought to impugn it,|boom can be kept going for a RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Daty 
corporation lawyers. — But take a look across the |@arken its motive, defame it by|while longer—without correcton of |] Pespaid is Tie eae. 
| For example: the New York} Hudson River, a ten-minute ferry |2P pealing to scurrilous _— head- the basic malagjustnents ta the . 
_ Times, Feb. 16, reports'that a|ride from ‘Lower Manhattan, and lines for — he reveals so dis-' present — 2k ee c AR(ELS Th WANE In¢ 
pre-war suit against four major}you discover that not only is the Gnct a talent. He is thus waging; What it is confessing here is a, Lith. 
meat packers, indicted in 1941—|jury system under challenge, but/2 Political battle against the de-| what genuine social science—Marx-| SEVIER CUEAED RUT aes 


eight years ago—has just been! the Jersey judge permitted the fendants. : _ {ism—has known for a hundred Brooklivn 16, N. Y. 
| . dropped. But consider who the challenger to bring more than 600 But Judge Medina has no bias years; namely, that the “basic mal- Telephone: MAin 2-177L 
defendants were: Swift and Co.,| witnesses to the stand. —_—- whatsoever when the prosecution adjustments” of capitalism cannot | USSR .e@. 
Armour and Co,, Wilson and Co.,| . The Communists have brought really wastes time, when the bat-|},¢ solved, and that a crisis of over- | saauuien ta qe “cities in USD. 
and the Cudahy Packing Co. ‘one, to date, Prof. Wilkerson. tery of government lawyers rise production -is inevitable despite || WE SEND PARCELS to aati 
| , ‘ All Parcels Are . naur 


There was the famous Alca case| In Union County, N. J., two to their feet to complain, to object, |p, ‘Trumans bunk about “man-| @ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE @ 
that went on more than a year, |defendants—workingmen, Wesley | '° obstruct. | % aged economy.” | Especially for medicine 
took over 50 volumes of testimony | Mitchell, Negro, and Charles \ Later, the Journal of Commerce | ey 
—and: after all that, the judge|Stewart, white, both employes of| TAKE McGOHEY’S picayunish tas that the * t situation” || Bush your order for Passover Pascels! 
finally dismissed the suit. M the powerful Phelps-Dodge cor-| objection to\the voters list — an |TO%S “4 Ne Presen! SHUAHON || Ask for our special Passover parcel 
y er you _ p & —~ has smacked the idea of a capital-}} atsention: Mar. 1 Is last day of ship- 


- other anti-trust cases can be cited poration—challenged the jury that official Board of Elections docu-}.“: «s ” | ment of Passover Parcels to Romania 
that dragged on for more than|brought indictments against them|ment—that Wilkerson introduced eae ee ee eae _¥ aa aie, 
half a decade. | oe {and 18 other strikers. All are}in the course of his testimony. oe ee 139 WEST Seth OOREET 
. : 


|» One can cite innumerable in-| members of Local 441, of the McGohey demanded its exclusion Por cl cnkelon’ ciniieiaiiens ‘tite’ : , 
stances to reveal the upperclass | United Electrical Workers Union. because members of Wilkerson’s belief tong uA “es jos pty tthe Tel.: CO — 


_ standards saturating federal courts: You will remember the strike staff, and not the professor him- m wan pasomaybero it 
when workingmen are on trial, in question—the powerful corpora- self, had tallied the names from it. — : = 

they can expect short shrift. But|tion in 1946 imported gangsters The defense pointed out that | 

when monopolies are  timidly| Who shot and killed one of the McGohey’s quibbling was actually 


_ brought into the dock—no author- | Strikers in the notorious waterfront |delaying proceedings because his||{|] a : | | | 
- ity gets apoplectic over the passage |iMvasion. | | objection might force the defense ||i|]}_ . : | F 
of time. Money talks even if it But a profuse variety of charges to call the persons who tallied the | | : | » 


- takes a long time to say anything. | WET brought against 15 strikers— list to the stand. 

But this isn’t all. Judge Medina resisting arrest, attacking a police “May we cite any delay that 
has uttered every variety of epithet officer, assault and battery. Any | might result from this to Mr. 

- against the defense attorneys. He worker can imagine the rest. McGoheyr” defense attorney 


| . * Harry Sacher asked. 
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weariness, murmered that their} / 
procedure is “rigmarole,” Prof. strikers—Rothbard, Harris and Ox-|big chair and indignantly de-| 


- Doxey Wilkerson’s irrefutable tes- |feld, of Newark—subpoenaed more |clared: “That is an impertinent |}]} ene 
timony “wandered,” the whole de- | than 600 citizens of Union County, |remark and don’t repeat it. That's | : ~ A CK A GES ae 


fense procedure is “circuitous,”|N- J., to question them directly |sarcasm.” McGohey promptly de-| 
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and so on and so forth. on their economic, social, racial{/manded it be struck from the |{ 
: _ But when U. S. Attorney John Status. The strikers contended|record. “Motion granted,” the/| 
F. X. McGohey truly delays pro-|that the jury system was rigged |judge replied. | 
_ : against unionists and Negroes, and} Or consider when McGohey | 
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Ask Uni ; that the powerful Phelps-Dodge | (Continued on Page 7) ! ' 
fon Action corporation . controlled thé Opera- | i | 1 ROMANIA, ISRAEL and OTHER LANDS ¢ 

As Workers Die ra of sag - _ — ® Reduced 33-1 13% a} | e 
This process last — . . | | 4 

STEUBENVILLE, O. — There: all he summer of 1948, ee Special: Imported Chinese Jewety | DUTIES PREPAID @ ALL PACKAGES INSURED oa 


is a strong demand by workers in 
_ this steel center that the unions 
take forceful steps to halt the 


Hand-carved or Hand-painted Ivory i 
Bet in Hand-spun Sllver—Created | Mail Ordera Promptly Filled 


By Master Chinese Craftsmen 


The witnesses were called—ad 
sexiatim and ad singularem — as 
Judge Medina loves to say (in a 
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Set Mass Rally Te 


Fight Jury Rigging: 


Plans for a mass rally and dem- tion; and Morris Goldin, secretary 
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To Hold Parley 


An Emergency Conference on 
Deportations will be held Sunday, 
Feb. 20, at 1:00 p.m. at the Yugo- 
slav American Home, 405 W. 41 
St. 


WASHINGTON. — Mrs. Hazel 
Scott Powell, pianist and wife of 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D— 
NY), announced a $50,000 suit 
against Mr. and Mrs. Harry Utz 
of Pasco, Wash., under the civi! 
rights laws of that state. 

While on a concert tour, Hazel 


This conference, called by the 
American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born, will take 
up the intensifying of the cam- 


Hazel Scott Sues Coast Cafe 


Jdaho and Spokane, Wash., and 
when the trip was continued by 
bus on Lincoln’s Birthday the 
passengers stopped for a meal at 
a cafeteria in Pasco owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Utz. When Miss Scott 
attempted to buy a meal, she was 
refused service because she is 
Negro. 


onstration in Madison Square Park, | of the conference. 


Thursday, March 3, to protest 
biased Federal juries were laid 
Monday night by more than 1,000 
unionists and*others at a Confer- 
ence for a Democratic Jury System 
at the Hotel Diplomat. 


A parley resolution denounced 
the rigged jury system as a “wea- 
- against trade unionists who 

ight for better working conditions 
and decent standards.” It de- 
manded that Senior Federal Judge 
John C. Knox end the system and 
institute a truly democratic sys- 
tem of jury selection.” 


The immediate dismissal of the 
indictments against the 12 Com- 
munist leaders was. urged in 
another resolution. Their trial was 
denounced as a “violation of the 


Bill of Rights.” 
The parley was chaired by Paul 
L. Ross, who made the keynote 
h urging the full yan Br 


of all New York working people} 


right after working hours. 
* 


THE WEEK OF FEB. 21 was 
designated as Civil Liberties Week 
and the Conference urged that ac- 
tivities be organized that week to 
focus attention on the threat to 
democracy represented by the Fed- 
eral Jury System. The delegates 
were asked to pularize the 
March 3 rally. Trade e union leaders 
were urged to organize shop meet- 
ings on resolutions of the Confer- 
ence and to elect delegations to 
Federal Judge Harold R. Medina 
and U. S. Prosecutor John F. X. 
McGohey. 


The Marcantonio resolution call- 
ing for a Congressional investiga- 
dion of the rigged jury system was 
endorsed. 


The __ provisional committee 
changed its name to the United 
Committee for. Democratic Rights, 
and elected 35 members headed by 
Paul Robeson and Ben Gold, Fur- 


riers Union leader. 


Robeson, on his way to Europe, 
urged the delegates to adopt a 
“program of action which will mo- 
bilize America’s democracy loving 
millions for the fight not only for 
a democratic jury system, but for a 
better America, free from thought 
control and racial and religious 


persecution.” 

Irving Potash, one of the in- 
dicted Communists and a Furriers 
Union leader, declared the fight 
for a democratic jury system 
“must be carried to a democratic 
conclusion.” 

A message from Marcantdnio 
pledged “a continuing fight to 
tbolich the undemocratic jury sys- 
tem. The liberty of no American 
is safe as long as handpicked juries 
exist.” | 

Speakers at the conference in- 
cluded Halois Moorehead, Local 
144, AFL; Charles Doyle, Civil 
Rights Congress; James Lustig, 
United Electrical Workers; Arthur 
Schutzer, American Labor Party; 
Adelle Adams, United Harlem 
Tenants and Consumers Organiza- 


Push Labor Bill 


COLUMBUS, O.—A little Wag- 
mer Act for Ohio is set up in legis- 
lation introduced in the House by 
Representative Milton D. Tobin, 
(D) of Cincinnati. 


Full Frequency 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


Custom Built at Prices 
: You Can Afford 


On Display: Units recommended 
by Consumers Testing Organi- 
zations. Original Cabinets, Large 
Screen Television, Photos of 
Built-in 2 a i ts 


VECTOR LABORATORIES 
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af paign against deportations. 


ELAINE MUSIC SHOP 


14 | check-list of 
BEETHOVEN 


MASTERPIECES 


these are the finest performances 
captured with the utmost fidelity on 


COLUMBI 


MASTERWORKS 
AND LONG PLAYING 


22 SS SD a OS OS SD SD DS SD OS ee 


CONCERTOS — . 


*Piane Cencerte No. 5 in E-Fiat “Emperor” (Serkin and Walter). 
Same on LP. ML-4004 

*Violia Concerto in D, Op. 61 (Szigeti and Walter). 

Same on LP. ML-4012 

*Triple Concerte in C, Op. 56 (Weingartner). MM-327 


DANCES 


*Eleven Vienese Dances and Entr’acte from Egment, Op. 84 poyemngae saan 
Polonaise in C, Op. 89. (Kilenyi) piano, 71968 
Twelve Ceomtra Dances (Barlow). MX-184 


DRAMATIC MUSIC and OVERTURES 

*OConsecration of the House Overture, Op. 124 and Clarence’s Death from Egmont, 
Op. 84 (Weingartner). MX-140 

Cerlolan Overture, Op. & (Mitropoulos) . 

*Egmont Overture, Op. 84 (Weingartner). 

*Fidelio Overture, Op. 72 (Weingartner). 

Flerestan’s Recitative and Aria. Act 2, Fidelie, Op. 84 ieataue and Leinsdorf) 71410 $1. 
*Leonore Overture No. 2, Op. 72a (Weingartner). $3. 
Leenore Overture Ne. 3, Op. 72a (Kletski). On LP- SL-50 

(with Symphony No. 9—Ormandy) 


STRING QUARTETS and QUINTETS 


No. 1 in F, Op. 1g No. 1 (Budapest Quartet). MM-444 
Same on LP. ML-4005 

No. 2 in G, Op. 18 No. 2 (Lener Quartet). MM-66 

*No. 3 in C-Minor, Op. 13 Ne. 4 (Budapest Quartet), MM- 301 
Also on LP with a Haydn Quartet. ML-4039 

“No. 5 in A, Op. 18 No. 5 (Lener Quartet) MM-301 

*Ne. 6 in B-Flat, Op. 18 No. 6 (Budapest Quartet). MM-754 
Also on LP with Op. -95. 

*No. 7 in F, Op. 38 No. 1 Rasoumovsky (Busch). 

Same played by Roth Quartet. 

No. 9 in C, Op. 59 No. 3 Rasoumovsky (Budapest Quartet). 
No. I1 in F-Minor, Op. 95 ‘‘Serioso” (Budapest Quartet). 
Also on LP with Op. 18 No. 6. ML-4073 

"Ne. 123 in E-Fiat, Op. 127 (Budapest Quartet). 

*No. 13 in B-Flat, Op. 130 (Busch Quartet). MM-474.. 

No, 14 in C-Sharp Minor, Op. 131 (Budapest Quartet). 

Same on LP. ML-4106 

Ne. 15 in A-Minor, Op. 132 (Budapest Quartet). 
Same on LP. ML-4006 

*Grosse Fugue in B-Fiat, Op. 133 (Busch Players). 
String Quintét in C, Op. 29 (Lener Quartet—Primrose). 


SONATAS 


Cello Sonata in A, Op. 69 (Feuermann and Myra Hess). 

Celle Sonata in D, Op. 102 No. 2 (Piatigorsky and Berkman). 
*Piano Sonata No. 8 in C-Minor, Op. 13 ‘‘Pathetique” (Serkin). 
Also on LP, with Op. 27 No. 2. ML-4003 

*Piano Sonata No. 14 in C-Sharp Minor, Op. 27 No. 2 “‘Moonlight” 
MX-237—$3.50. Also on LP with Op. 13, ML-4003 

*Piane Sonata No. 23 in F-Minor, Op. 57 ‘“Appassionata” (Serkin). 
Also on LP. ML-2002 

*Piano Sonata No. 24 in F-Sharp, Op. 78, with Fantasia in G-Minor, Op. 77 (Serkin). 
MM-816 — $4.75. Also on LP, with Trio Op. 70 No. 1. ML-4128 

*Piane Sonata No. 27 in E-Minor, Op. 90 (Pecri). 

*Piano Senata No. 32 in C-Minor, Op. 111 (Petri).. MM-263 

Violin Senata Ne. 5 in F, Op. 24 ‘“‘Spring” (Lener and Kentner). 

Violin Sonate No. 7 in C-Minor, Op. 30 No. 3 (Stern and Zakin). 

Violin Sonata No. 8 in G, Op. 30 No. 3 (Milstein and Balsam). 

Violin Sonata No. 9 in A, Op. 47 “Kreutzer” (Busch and Serkin). 

Also on LP. ML-4007 


MX-133 $3.50 
$1.23 


MM- 


MX-312 
MM-623 


(Serkin), 


Adelaide, Op. 46 (Rolahd Hayes), 17175 


SYMPHONIES 


C (Weingartner). MM-321 

D, Op. 36 (Weingartner). 

E-Flat ‘“Erdica’’ (Weingartner). 

"No. 4 in B-Filat, Op. 60 (Weingartner). 

"No. 5 in C-Minor, Op. 67 (Weingartner). 

*No. 6 in F, Op. 68 “Pastorale” (Bruno Walter). 
Also on LP. ML-4010 

*No,. 7 in A, ~~ 92 


*Ne. 1 
*No. 2 in 
*No. 8 in 


Ne cela. cae a 


TRIOS 


serenade for String Trio in D, Op. 8 (Goldberg, Hindemith, Feuermann). MM-217 oa 15 
String Trice in G, Op. 9 No. 1 (Pasquier Trio). MM-397... 

*String Trio in C-Minor, Op. 9 No. 8 (Pasquier Trio). MM-397 

*Piane Trice in D, Op. 170 No. 1 “Ghost” (Busch-Serkin Trio). 

Also on LP, with Op. 77 and Op. 78. ML-4128 
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ELAINE MUSIC SHOP 
9 Fast 44th Street 
New York City 17 


Sirs: Please send me the recordings checked above at a total price of $ 
to which I have added shipping charges ($1.00 east of the Mississippi, $1.50 west of the 
Missisippi). 
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Scott was snowbound between 
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LP is the new Microgrove Record which 
plays up to 50 minutes with all the ad- 


vantages of continuous performance 


and Lower Price 


The magnificent artists who perform in the 
following records include the BUSCH Quartet, 
Rudolf SERKIN, Joseph SZIGETI, Bruno 
WALTER, Emanuel FEUERMANN, Myra HESS 
and, best of all, Felix WEINGARTNER, the 
late conductor, generally accepted as the great- 
est interpreter of Beethoven and Brahms. 
WEINGARTNER has recorded the major sym- 
phonic works of Beethoven exclusively on 
Columbia Records! 
* 

* Recording preceded with an asterisk (*) indi- 
cates particularly outstanding performances and 
recording in the opinion of Sidney Finkelstein 
and Jack Skurnick. Sidney Finkelstein is the 
author of two important contributions to. the 
understanding of the arts: Art and Society and 
JAZZ: A People’s Music. Jack Skurnick is one 
of the managers of the ELAINE MUSIC SHOP 
and editor of an unusual, hard-hitting review 
of the new recordings: JUST RECORDS, pub- 
lished monthly by the ELAINE MUSIC SHOP 
and available on subscription for $1.00 a year. 
Contributing reviewers include Herman Adler, 
Sidney Finkelstein, Emanuel Levenson and 
others while special articles have been con- 
tributed by David Hall and others. Sample copy 
will be sent upon request. Write also for our 


unusual little catalogue: 
*@e 


RECORD HIGHLIGHTS from the Catalogues 
of the World — 10¢ postpaid 
(Free with record order) 


ELAINE 
Music Shop 


9 EAST 44th STREET 
MuUrray Hill 2-6154 
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By Buying Direct 


From Manufacturer 


By Michael Singer 
On July 1 the subway rider dropped his dime into the slot for the first time. “What the 


hell,” he reasoned, “I don't like it but it’s worth getting new cars, swift transit, comfortable 


seats, clean subways.” | | | 
Its February, 1949. Where are the new cars, the swift, clean, comfortbale ride? 


Morning, noon and night we still} 
have the same uncivilized, degrad-| #@ 
ing sardine-crush. No new sub- 
ways have been built to speed to- 
and-from work transit. Nothing 
new has been added—except an- 
other nickel. 


So much for Mayor O’Dwyer’s 
promise. : 


WHEN THE FARE was raised 
progressive opposition warned that 
this was just the beginning, that’ 
the D’Dwyer-Dewey deal with CIO. 
‘transit boss Michael Quill handing. 
out the joker to the union, meant 
an inevitable new transit boost. 
The city then had an estimated 
$75,000,000 carry-over fund to pay 
the 24 cent wage ‘boast for 27,000, 
transit workers and still meet the 
$31,000,000 operating deficit with- 
OUTFITS ON SALE | og Bey the nickel ride. 

ats a lie, O'Dwyer scream- 
MATTRESSES, ed, echoed by Quill and the Walf' 
PILLOWS, QUILTS St. bondholders! But when the & Re ee * —. 


FREE DELIVERY 
and PICKUP 


Invest in the wonderful sleeping comfort of a Bordman 
Mattress and feel like a million. EACH mattress has beauti- 
ful, sturdy ticking; pure, fluffy-white cotton ‘felt; hundreds 
of high-tempered steel coils; handles and air-vents; heavy 
padding over the springs; hand-lacing (no buttons), sag- 
resistance and it holds its shape. Order your mattress now. 


oy J | 


STUDIO COUCHES 
CRIBS, YOUTH 
BEDS 


MAPLE BEDROOM 


This is an introductory offer for 
the month of February ONLY. 
The regular price would be 

$39.95. The price to YOU is 


BOX SPRINGS TO MATCH 


BORDMAN’S 


MATTRESS CO. 


374-376 LIVONIA AVENUE 


BROOKLYN DI 6-6160 
Junius St. IRT Station 


Open Mon. and Wed. till 9; 
Tees., Thurs., Fri. till 7; 
Sat. and Sun, till 5 


didn’t lie, the mayor started his| Migewer 2 3 see 

5 cent hospital wail. “But we need Zipper workers at th plant in N 

hospitals, schools, social services,; the plant shut for two weeks until management came across and 

he shouted, we cant get it on a) met their demands for wage increases, arbitration and seniority. The 

nicket fare. strikers, members of the United Electrical Radio & Machine Workers 
Ok, where are the new hospitals, (CIO), had the full support of AFL machinists in the plant. Above 

‘the schools, the social services? is a scene at the strikers’ soup kitchen. 

The Daily Worker then warned — 


that the ten cent ride was an open- | e 
ing to make the straphanger cover | i T 0 iT 
the $57,000,000 debt service 


charge for which realty interests | 


must pay. Such a self-sustaining | 

fare would be about 14 cents a WwW r r Har 
ride. “That'll never happen, I 0 é 

promise, O'Dwyer said in effect. 


YOU GOT ‘GYPPED in July, Abner W. Berry, an editor and 
1948 and unless you keep your columnist of the Daily Worker, 


eyes open youre getting hooked/has been named editor of the re- 
for — increase next year— cently announced Harlem edition 
maybe tis year. ‘of The Worker. The first issue of 


Two weeks ago transit commis- a 
sioner William Reid anounced that the new edition has been scheduled 


despite increased subway revenues for March 6. 
of $30,290,910 from July to No-| Berry joined the staff of the 
cember, 1948, the city faces a'Daily Worker in 1942 and has 
$6,000,000 deficit by the end of! been a topnotch reporter in addi- 
the current fiscal year on June 30. /tion to his other duties. His stories 
That’s $6,000,000 short of the | and comments on developments in 
$18,000,000 in budget notes issued; the South and matters relating to 
by the city to defray transit wage | the anti-Jimcrow fight of the Negro 
raises in other vears. |people have been widely read and 
(Note to Quill: How’s the union'commented upon. 
going to get another increase if The paper he will edit; Berry 
the city says it can’t meet notes’ says, will “present the Negro peo-| #a:2°2 ee 
to pay past salary boosts?) ple’s life and struggles as they| Ses: gee = 
Continues. Reid: “The increase|develop in Harlem.” And he adds| S82 8:2 
(10 cent fare) does not begin to\that the “point of view of the 
make up what we need. We had worker—the link of the Negro peo-|: 
hoped to get enough to redeem|ple with white labor—will be em- 
the entire amount of $18,500,000 phasized.” 
issued in budget notes in this 
years budget to meet in part the 
deficit in operation in previous 
years. 
So, in effect, the city is telling 


al 
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Everything Must Go! 


OUR ENTIRE WINTER STOCK OF 
TOP QUALITY OVERCOATS 


JOE & PAUL’S usual high standards of workmanship 
JOE & PAUL’S lively styling, with that “‘just right” 
dash of individuality! All hand ta‘!ored cashmercs 


PRICES 
FORMERLY TO $79.50 SLASHED 


NOW. $89.32 33% 


| Our entire stock of fine wo-s'ecis, 
expertly hand-crafted, ultra styled 


SUITS AND TOPCOATS 


0) a reiamearte 
SLASHED 


FORMERLY TO $115 | 
NOW +716? 


A wide selection of shades and pat- 


terns, sizes 35 skort to 48 long 
JOE & PAUL SERVICE: 


To serve you better @ to fit you better , , Rk 
ABNER W. BERRY 
a. ORATIONS FREE 


iy, wae 


| Georgia must be as important as 
IN BERRY’S OPINION there 1S a fire next door. 

already sufficient outlet for the] ASIDE from his knowledge of 

biased views: of big business in|Harlem as a reporter, Berry was 

Harlem. “Big business,” he de-|for six years the Harlem secretary 


a 


Clothes Men Sing About 
117 STANTON STREET 


Corner Essex Street, New York City 


——=4 


OFFICE AND 


8 West 47th Street 
| LUxemburg 2-0967-8 


-MIMEO SUPPLIES | 


41 East 14th Street 
GRam. 7-7211-7212 


ed 


1800 HAIRS 
Removed Permanently 
a In One Hour 


Arms Legs 
Ferehead Body Underarm 
FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 
GORDON HAIR REMOVING INST. 
55 W. 42 8t., Rm. 844-A LO 38-5795 


For Advertising 
Info: 


Call AL 4-7954. 
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DEPENDABLE * REASONABKE 


U.S. French 


Hand Laundry 


9 Christopher St. © WA 9-2732 


___._ We Call for and Deliver 


sREUPHOLSTER. 


@3-pnc. suite like new restyled if desired © 


Bee votes PAZ 


2 CHAIRS — $11 
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the transit workers: “stop talking 
wage boosts, you're not going to 
get it.” 

NOT ONLY THAT but the 
$31,000,000 operating deficit this 


is suddenly concerned about the 
pay demands of miners. “If the 
coal miners get an increase in 
wages, he said, “the price of our 
coal will go up.” 

Ah, but if you pay another fare 
increase, well have money for 
wage increases, says the city. So 
—the Public Service Comission has 
directed the private bus lines to 
seek a higher combination fare 
than the current 12-cent subway- 
surface ride. We can’t pay retro- 
activity wages due transit workers 
on 7 cents, the private lines wail, 
we need 8 cents. : 


THE MAYOR makes angry 
noises for the public, but he’s al- 
ready figuring out how to give the 
bus companies a penny fare in- 


|crease, raise the subways another 


penny, work out a. combination 
transfer deal of 19 or 20 cents and 


-~* 


year wont be covered either. Reid. 


clares, “has seen to it that large|of the Communist Party, a post he 


advertising accounts keep open the 
avenues to the ear and mind of 
the Negro masses. Our paper will 
be financed by the workers and 
the people.” 


Offices of The Worker's Harlem 
edition will be located at 32} W. 
125th St. The paper, Berry said, 
will cover all phases of Harlem 
life with a staff that will be largely 
volunteers. A reportorial staff is 
already at work assembling ma- 
terial for the first issue. : 

Harlem, the new editor stated, 
will be so covered by The Worker 
as to make its readers aware “that 
they are living in the Negro capi- 
tal of the world. And that means 
that Harlem’s citizens must assume 
national and global responsibility 
in the fight for freedom. A flog- 


ging in Africa or a lynching in 


assumed afte? coming to New York 
from Kansas City, Kan., in 1934. 
Before that he had worked as a 
reporter in Texas, his native state, 
where he was well known as the 
spokesman for the Communist 
Party. 

Berry served three years in the 
U. S. Army during World War II, 
participating in three campaigns in 
Western Europe. As a corporal in 
the field artillery he directed fire 
in support of the infantry and for 
a while prepared news bulletins 
for his battalions based on radio 
reports. 

rom the response to the idea 
of a Harlem edition of The 
Worker, Berry says, “it seems we 
are to get going with a better send- 
off than any commercial paper 
could command.” 


IN THE WORKER NEXT WEEK > 


the final report on our 
subscription drive and an 
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Tenants Ask |Poocccccccoccccocccccccccococooooocccoooooooooles 


Voice at House 
Rent Hearing 


A demand to be heard at the 
House hearings on rent control 
has been made by the New York 
Tenant Councils on Rent and 
Housing in a telegram to Rep. 


Brent Spénce, chairman of the Sig , ¥ y 
- fy \\\ a Wy 


House Banking and Currency 
Committee. , 

The telegram protested the 
committees failure to give a 
hearing to tenant organizations, 
which, it was pointed out, 
“handles the problems of tenants | 
from day to day in the office of 
Rent Control and has the most 
experience with the actual work- 
ing of rent control legislation: in 
New York.” 

The New York Tenant Councils 
is leading the Tenants Trek to 
Washington next Wednesday, 
Feb. 23, to demand passage of the 
Tenants Bill of Rights which pro- 
“poses a two-year moratorium on 
evictions, abolition of “hardship” 
and “comparability” rent increases, | - 
sufficient funds to enforce rent 
control, permission to tenants to 
make repairs at landlords’ cost if 
landlords do not do so, and out- 
Jawing of restrictive covenants. 


Medina 
(Continued from Page 4) 

quibbled over the introduction of 
copies of jury panel lists. The 
prosecutor demanded the originals, 
which would, of course, oblige 
undue delay. The judge ruled out 
the copies and the originals were 
not brought in. 

Defense Attorney  Gladstein 
charged: “The antics of Mr. Mc- 
Gohev are causing delay.” 

Medina revlied: “Strike out the 
word antics.” 

So it goes. | 

Actually. as defendant John 
Gates declares, the charve of 
“delay” is used as political am- 
munition against the Communists. 

*. 

GATES INDICATED that the 
Communists decidedly aim to in- 
troduce evidence that will prove 
the jury was rigged and therefore 
the indictments and the very case 
are illegal. “We contended, and 
contend,” he said, “that the very 
existence of this case is a crime 
against democracy is a heavy 
blow te -all Americans. And we 
shall leave no stone unturned to! | | 
io. that is to. The case should | Freddy summed it up neatly, For his 35- fellow members in the IWO realize that it 


thrown out of. court.” ; 
But, of course, you cannot ex-; year-old father, seven cents a day means is the duty of Congress to provide all of us 


pect the judge voluntarily to agree | _- $3,000 insurance for their family. It means with real security. Their IWO is doing as 
to this. And it would be childish: : : ) ee | 
some peace of mind as he works at his dan- much as ‘any organization to have Congress 


folly te rely on the conscience of 
juries dominated by _ bankers. gerous job at the mill—peace of mind made give us that kind of security. In the mean- 


° . 
These defendants are on trial wa possible only by the NON-PROFIT, NON- time, the IWO offers them—and you—the 


cause they hold ideas the million- 


aires detest: ideas originated by, DISCRIMINATORY protection of IWO best kind of family protection with your 


9g ree: aa me ee! insurance. reach today. You owe it to your loved ones 
' And it is more than passing Of course, Freddy’s father and his 170,000 to: 

interest to. read what Marx himself. : 

wrote, discussing the trial against: 


his friend Gottshalk and his com-. : | 
Seles a-Geiity age. iMarz.teid| ail for CHECK THESE § FEATURES! 


that the court of jurors (picked | | 
similarly to those here) would not F KR E E booklets on Non-Profit Insurance i. Se @ leo ah ty 1 Saale tee 
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“‘But the conscience of jurors’) | INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 


their expostulation wil run, ‘their 8 80 Fifth Avenue, New York-ll, N. Y. 
conscience ... 1s any greater guar- 
antee necessary?’ Ach, mon Dieu! 
Conscience depends on conscious- 
ness, on the entire form of a man’s 
life. A republfcan has a different 
conscience from a royalist. A 
‘have’ has a different conscience 
from a ‘have-not.’ A thinker has 
a different conscience from that of 
one who never had a thought. 
When property or other qualifica- 
tion alone decides who is called 
to obligations of a juror, his con-| - 
science is likewise a a pneweg moll 
unmet: dager fone ee ene eens enna sees seen nee eeeeseeneeeeenn! Chartered by the New York State Insurance Department | 
privileged conscience.’ ” 

Apt words then, Apt words 
today. 
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send me information on IWO insuranee {] 
sick benefits J 
medical plan 


4 IWO CANNOT CANCEL POLICY WITHOUT YOUR CONSENT 
* (policies can’t be cancelled for failing health) 


ty IW@ CANNOT CANCEL SICK BENFITS WITHOUT YOUR CONSENT 
- (sick benefits can’t be cancelled fer failing health) 


rf EXCEPTIONAL LOW-COST FAMILY MEDICAL PLAN 
ad (in New York City and some other cities) 


K MEMBERSHIP IN ANY OF THE 1,800 IWO LODGES 
e (join 170.000 lodge members in social, recreational and 
educational activities) 


170,000 members: $115 million insurance in ferce 


Assets: $5,306,000 
Solvency: 146% 
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1 uD. a 
Defense” Pact Snags 
ie STATE DEPARTMENT is having trouble selling 


the North Atlantic Defense Pact. 


The reason is, of course, that the defense pact is not 
a defense pact at all. It is a war pact. | 

In. Europe, the quisling regimes which are expected 
to sign the Atlantic Pact are having trouble with their 
peoples. It seems that most. Britishers, Frenchmen, Nor- 
wegians, etc., are not unmindful of the fact they are ex- 
pected to be the shock troops in the war which Wall 
Street wants. 


The British and French propertied classes and those 

_ of other countries are quite willing to sell their nations as 

cannon fodder. But how can they sell this scheme if 

Washington finds it difficult to tell the American people 

in public that we intend to rush our armies to Europe as 

soon as some puppet government is given the signal to 
start yelling “We were attacked’? 


There is the real trouble. Washington's secret At- 
lantic Pact unquestionably provides for such an arranged 
schedule of American invasion of Europe. Europe wants 
this stated openly so they can try to sell the plan in Europe, 
while Washington fears to say it openly for fear of the 
public protest here. It is a delicate problem of public rela- 
tions — that is of how to lie most effectively. 


The Atlantic Pact is so nakedly a plan to push Europe 
into war as the signal for getting America into war that it 
can only be sold through deceit and chicanery. Hence, 
Senators Vandenberg and Connally are compelled to sooth 
public fears with assurances that no “automatic ship- 
ment of American troops to Europe is intended. It is just 
a matter of finding the right legal ‘phrases -to bypass the 
Constitution and to blind the American people. For these 
Senators who are criticizing the “automatic” war part in 
the Atlantic Pact have no criticism of either the cold war 


policy or the pact’s real goal— war. They just want to. 


sugarcoat it more. 

The country should know what is being prepared for 
it. It should denounce the entire scheme as a menace to 
American lives and American security. 


Two Appeals 


WO WEEKS AGO The Worker published a two-page 
appeal to our readers and to the Communist Party 
organizations. We asked help to raise $225,000 to cover 
the deficit for the year, and to guarantee the continued 


publication of the Daily Worker and The Worker. 


- 


That same edition of The Worker carried an appeal 


by the National Committee of the Communist Party for 
a fund of $125,000. 

Since then a number of our readers and Communist 
Party organizations swung into action. The result is that 
even though the drive was to begin on February 15th, a 
sizeable sum was collected, particularly in New York, 

Michigan and Ohio during the past two weeks. 

We appeal to our readers and to the Communist 
Party organizations to swing into action. We urge them to 
heed our appeal and the appeal of the C. P. National 
Committee. Make this the shortest and most successful 
annual fund drive! That this-can be done is proven by the 
most successful campaign which the Daily Worker and 
The Worker has been conducting in the past three months 
for subscriptions. 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 

The Worker will pay a nominal fee for all short 
stories accepted for publication. 

Address manuscripts to: The Worker Short Story 
Editor, 35 E. 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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tit “Colored. List.” 


-|to his knowledge,” “I cannot say,” 
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NAHING IT FAST 


= 


By Leonard Leader 


A simple list with a heading on 
On it. there 
were 13 names of Negro Ameri- 
cans. Some of them were marked 
“E” for eligible and some “D” for 
deferred or disqualified and others 
were just checked. 


When the Jury Clerk was asked 
what the check marks meant, he 
said, “I don’t know.” 

He didn’t know. All day long 
the Jury Clerk, the man who is 
responsible for the making up of 
the jury lists for perhaps the last 
10 years kept saying: It was “not 


“didn't keep such records,” .. . 
and on and on. 


The Jury Clerk had a very hard 
day that Tuesday. ‘It was his sad 
mission to try and hold the seams 
together of a sack that’s falling 
apart. 

Once during the day the judge 
said that the Lim torn envelope 
that held the jury lists was not 
going to “survive any longer” and 
lawyer Gladstein prophetically 
added quickly that “it contains 
the jury system.” Even the judge 
laughed. | 

Trade union officials should 
really take the time to come down 
to the Foley Square court cham- 
ber. Trade unionists who are in- 
terested in the welfare of their 
union and its members would be 
horrified to learn the inside story 
of how they select jurors who in- 
dict, and jurors who convict. 


CORPORATION CHIEFS 


“Nominations” for jury duty are 
made by a private organization 
called the Federal Grand Jury As- 
sociation which sent in “select” 
lists. Jurors are selected from an 
interesting book which is called 


the Directory of Directors. Of 
course directors are not members 
of either an industrial or craft 
union. They are the gentlemen 
who sit on corporation boards of 
directors and reckon profits and 
clip» coupons. Other jurors come 
from lists of engineers and lists of 
“college graduates” (the conveni- 
ent memory of the jury clerk did 
not recall which colleges). 


(Léonard Leader is one of the trade unionists who have been 
invited to observe the trial of the Communist leaders and give his 
observations. He is educational director of the CIO Furriers Joint 
Council, editor of the Council’s paper and an army veteran.) 


“Exhibit 159 for Identification” was the official name 
they gave to a list that passed back and forth in the Court 
Room down at Foley Square. What was Exhibit 159? 


© 


Fur Unionist Learns 
How Bosses Rig Juries 


showing that the juries were made 
up of people who came from the 
“upper” and “respectable” classes, 
federal attorney Gordon rose in 
\desperation and said he would 
like to end this line of questioning 
‘but he “can’t think of any objec- 
tion to stop it.” 

In that one day what began to 
stand out was that you can as 
‘soon get “impartial justice” from 
juries so made up as the fur work- 
ers could get a wage increase from 
a board composed entirely of mem- 
bers of the Fur Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


Back in 1940 leaders of the fur 
union were indicted and convicted 
in a federal court by such “direc- 
tors’ for “violating” the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. These “gentle- 
men” could only see one thing 
when the leaders of the fur work- 
ers were in the court in 1940. 
These “upper class” delegates had 
only one kind of “justice” for trade 
union. leaders. 


Everyone who knows _ the 
slightest bit about the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law knows that it 
specifically was not to apply to 
trade unions, -but when the “di- 
rectors’ on the jury saw such men 
as Ben Gold and Irving Potash, 
they closed in for the kill. So 
crude was that verdict that it did 
not pass the U. S. Supreme Court 
and even the “select” jurors were 
told that they had overdone it. 


That day in the. Foley Square 
court shows that labor and _ their 
leaders should have looked long 
ago into this matter of juries com- 
posed of men who hate unions, 
picket lines, strikes and all the 
weapons that workers have de- 
veloped to advance their interests. 


THEIR JURIES 


When they prepare the lists of 
people who are eligible for their 
‘juries you'll not find them consult- 


ing lists of trade union members. 
They are not interested in aut- 
standing shop chairmen, active 
builders of peoples’ organizations, 
or members of union grievance 
committees (excellent training for 


the most complete expose to date 
of the one-class nature of the 
courts is being made you get $ 
feeling that all their procedure an 

trimmings are nice finery to cover: 


a diseased body. 


_The water on the tables of coun- 
sel comes in silver-like flasks and- 


the polish on the tables and the 
floors has a nice sheen. 


There is awe and there is silence 
and there is an atmosphere of “re- 
finement” and of everything being 
done “just right.” 


The judge rocks back and forth 
in his high comfortable chair and 
makes up lines that will read well 
in the record. He likes his own hue 
mor and he thinks that he is cut- 
ting a finely etched place for him- 
self on the roster of great judges. 


He rocks, he laughs, he “per- 
mits,” he “rcesses,” he “admonishs” 
defense, and “sustains” the govern- 
ment attorneys. He asks fér “proper 
procedure,” he rocks and and he 
tells a lawyer for the defense who 
says the issue affects the world “oh 
please don’t get dramatic.” 


The lawyers of the Communists 
do an excellent job. They are 
sharp, they are clear, they ar@ 
probing. Like good fighters they 
let nothing pass them by. 

Sitting in the privileged position 
of guest reporter, one gets a. 
chance to watch the defendants at 
close hand. At one time our chair 
is only a matter of feet away from 
the one occupied by Irving Potash. 


It is Potash the fur workers 


‘know. We know him from the 


middle “twenties when he faced 
and felt violence. We know him ag 
one who carried the banner of our 
battle into other courts on other 
days. 

In Potash the fur workers see @ 
symbol of the trial. In his battle to 
improve the workers life under 
capitalism he has come to the cone 
clusion that there is a need for 
socialism. For this belief he standg 
in the dock with other leaders of 
the Communist Party. 


More workers should go down 
to Room 110 in the United Stateg 
Court House on Foley Square. It 
may take patience to get in for 
there are far from enough seats for 
the people to watch this trial of 
men for their ideas. 


Down at Judge Medina’s court- 
room a valiant battle is being wag- 
ed for the interests of the people. 
It needs more mass observation 


There aye more, vital thi 


_ As the list went on and onl 


real jurors). | 


| There, in a U. $. Court, where 


and support. 
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Watch the WFTU’s 
Next Big Project 


By George Morris 

FSOLLOWING the walkout of James B. 
Carey and his British and Dutch 

pals from its recent Paris meeting, the 

executive committee of the World Fed- 


eration of Trade Unions came down to 
some cofistructive business. Until that time, as 
the USSR’s V. V. Kuznetsov described in his 
speech before the committee, the WFTU has 
been practically hamstrung by the CIO’s and 
British TUC’s - representatives. They turned 
aon ween its meetings into talk shops. 
— The committee decided 
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rm =course, administer poetic jus- 


| AS Me tice to those who hastened to 
—— bury the WFTU because the 
U. S., British and Dutch afhliates left it. The 
sessions at Peiping will spotlight the fact that a 
new great power of working class strength has 
emerged in the Far East, and that strength is be- 

. coming another great base for the WFTU. 

That significance was further underscored in 
the Paris meeting by admission into the WFTU 
of the Japanese trade unions, which, incidentally, 
have a larger membership than the CIO; also 
the unions of Chile, Malta, Philippines, Siam, 
Tunis and Southern Rhodesia. The meeting also 
took up the situation in Indonesia and British 
Malaya, where the imperialist powers suppressed 
the unions. 

* 

THE MAIN significance in action taken at the 

Paris meeting is in the decision to set up at 
Peiping the machinery for the long-delayed Pan- 
Asiatic Trade Union Conference next fall. The 
conference will highlight the WFTU’s drive to 
expand unionism to all colonial and newly-liber- 
ated lands of Asia and help these peoples wage 
a struggle for elimination of imperialism. 

The upsurge of China will propel that strug- 
gle. As Kuznetsov told off Carey and pals before 
they walked out, decisions for such a Pan-Asiatic 

_ step and for aid to unions in Africa, were made 
when the WFTU was set up in 1945, but execu- 
tion. was continually blocked by the British and 
CIO delegates. 


Kuznetsov, in his speech now available in this 
country, tore to shreds one after another of the 
stupid excuses that Carey and Arthur Deakin of 
the British gave for their insistence upon liquida- 
tion of the WFTU and he showed that back of all 
of them is the real reason—their support of the 
imperialist designs of their respective countries. 

_ Americans are familiar, of course, with the 
maneuvers of our State Department to obtain 
labor support and salesmanship for the Marshall 
Plan dnd the shaping Atlantic military pact. One 
need hardly be told that the right wing British 
labor Jeaders have backed the imperialist policy 
of their government even-when the conservatives 
were at the helm. They are certainly not adverse 
to doing so when that policy has a Laborite label. 
Suppression of unions in colonies is the ordinary 
thing within the British Empire. So why get ex- 
cited about such detail like suppression of Ma- 
layan unions? 


B°. ONE, unfamiliar with the past, may be 
| curious on the reason why the Dutch repre- 
sentative was the only other one to join Carey 
and Deakin in the walkout. One answer is in a 

_ document circulated to all unions in America 
through the Dutch Government’s Information 
Bureau. Signed by A. D. Vermeulen, general 
secretary of the Dutch Federation of Trade 
Unions, it is a plea to American labor leaders to 
side with the Dutch imperialists on Indonesia. 
The Dutch union blames itself for not supply- 

ing enough information to unions of other coun- 
tries with the result that “It is not generally 
known by our comrades in America that the 
Dutch Labor Party. approves the Netherlands | 
policy in Indonesia and has had a large share in 
the shaping and carrying out of that policy.” 
“ (Now you really know where to cable protests.) 
That was intended as a rebuke to Philip 
‘Murray, who sides with the American capitalist 
interests in Indonesia, and expressed objection to 
the recent Dutch attacks upon the Indonesian 
Republic. What, interest could labor leaders like 
those at the head of the Dutch unions have in 

: helping colonial workers to organize? 

Incidentally, foreign service for the State De- 

_ partment or the ECA pays well. Three union 
editors, including the editor of the CIO News, are 
on a month-long junket in Europe as “advisors” 
to ECA, AT $40 A DAY-—the equivalent of what 
an Jtalian or French worker earns in a. whole 


“In view of recent events, her Ladyship 
has decided never fo touch China again!” 


—Gabriel, in The (London) Daily Worker 
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BARNARD RUBIN. 


HE “NEW LOOK” in speedup—the movie camera—is 
in operation at the Ford Rouge plant and several Gen- 


eral Motors plants. The procedure is as follows: 


A cameraman gets up on an elevation and starts 


grinding out the film as the men work on 
the lines below him. Foremen stand along- 
side, watching every move of the work- 
ers under them. 


Then the film is shown to personnel 
officials, who have it run slow motion 
in order to pick out the men who are 


ing speedup standards of production, or 
workers who are laughing or talking. 
The union committee then is. in- 
formed that on such a line there is a drop 
in production. The union is not permitted 


to see the films. ... 
TOWN TALK 


A new television comedy show featuring Arnold Stang will 
bow on. the American Broadcasting Co. video network March 1. 
Titled Billy Dean, the situation comedy program will have Stang 
play the part of an employe at “Grimble’s, the world’s smallest de- 


partment store.” ... 
. . . 


Night club comedian Henny Youngman has sent letters from 
Miami to various newspaper columnists enclosing a small bag of 


sand. 


Letters read: “Enclosed find Chanel Sand No. 5. This cost 


me $30 a day to sit on. Thought you'd like some.” 
. _ iy . 


They tell about one of those colossal Hollywood premieres of 
a movie at Grauman’s Chinese Theatre which was so terrible that 


even the footprints in the cement walked out... . 


Which was almost as bad as the mystery film with the murder 
in the first scene of which one character in the audience cracked, 
“Looks like the victim took the script with him.” . . 


Or the director who asked another to look at his latest pic- 


ture, saying: “I want your biased opinion.” .. . 


And the answer: “I don't like to pan, so all I'll say is 


as good as your bad pictures.” ... 


Or “This picture proves you can empty a theatre in five 


° >? 
minutes. ... 
e ° — 


A_ well-known Broadway producer walked into the commis- 
sary of his studio, accompanied by his usual retinue of aides. 


“What’s he doing these days?” someone asked. 


“He's working on another great epic—the story of the Ameri- 


can Revolution,” replied his companion. 


“Really,” exclaimed the first man. “What side is he onP” . 6 


A local music man recalls going to a play with Ermest New- 
man, the great British music critic. The play concerned the crea- 
tive life of a composer and Mr. Newman resented the idea of the 
play which was that the composers compositions grew greater 
and greater the more he suffered. And how this one suffered! 
Disaster follows disaster for three acts, until, in the fourth act, the 
composer contracted leprosy, and was banished to a South Sea 


island. 


Newman was fit to be tied. “For the quality of music he 
composed in this last act,” he frothed, “a touch of eczema would 


have been quite enough!” 
« . . 


At a dinner in honor of Jack Benny, his agent, Sam Lyons, was 
called upon to speak. | 

“There are many things I should like to say about Jack Benny, 
but I don’t believe in biting the ham that feeds you,” said Lyons, 
| and sat down. eee Eee 
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As We See It 


Marxian Socialism and 
Mr. Reuther’s Double Standard 


By Milton Howard , 
R. WALTER REUTHER of the auto 
union has spoken out strongly 
against what he calls the “double standard” 
in American life. He refers to the fact that 


big corporation executives get pensions, 
but workers don’t; that workers’ houses are dif- 
ferent from the houses of the rich, and so forth, 
We assume from Mr. Reuthers big brave 
words that he wants a single standzrd in the 
United States which will ap- pe eon 
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know that Reuther’s words eee 
sound radical, and may well £4: 27g 
deceive certain people into F243. . 
thinking what a bold enemy of [:ay = 
the capitalists Mr. Reuther has [ee ag 


turned out to be. But bold ee 
words don't necessarily make eae 

a bold policy. So I want to dig into tnis noiion of 
Walter Reuther’s a bit. 


s o oO 


Fest, I would ask him politely if he knows 
* why we have a “double standard” of life in 
our country? Why are some rich and some poor? 
Why do some live in mansions and the rest of 
us in something less than mansions? Reuther 
seems to think that this is some kind of temporary 
injustice than can be remedied by a speech. 

But this is not so. Our country has a “double 
standard” of life because there is a double stand- 
ard of ownership. The country’s industrial plant 
is not owned by the American people. It is not 
owned by the nation. The workingclass of the 
USA owns nothing but its brains, hands and 
muscles which it offers for sale to the minority 
which owns the factories upon which America’s 
life depends. 

. True, some. workers may own a home if they 
are lucky; they may have a few bucks in the 
bank, and a piece of life insurance which they 
hope will save their families from pauperism 
when they die. But this is not the kind of prop- 
erty which makes a capitalist. 

Capitalist property consists of means of pro- 
duction (factories, railroads, etc.) which, when it 
is brought into contact with propertyless labor 
yields a value above and beyond the original 
capital. It yields what Marxian scientific Socialism 
calls surplus value—profit, rent, interest. This new 
value. created by labor is taken by the few men 
who own the industries. They get it for nothing. 

They get it solely because they own the in- 
dustries which were created by the labor of others. 
Will anyone claim that_America’s railroads, auto 
factories, etc., were built by the men who own 
them? They were built by men who got nothing 
but wages sufficient to keep them alive—and very 
often not even that. America built its marvellous. 
industrial plant; but America doesn't own this 
plant. A minority owns it. 

This fact, say the Marxian Socialists—that is, 
the Communists—is the source of all our troubles. 
It is the cause of crises, of boom and bust. It is 
the cause of wars. It is the cause of poverty, 
insecurity, worry, and the miserable strains which 
make the majority of Americans uncertain of the 
morrow. The son is that this surplus value 
piles up in the hands of the minority owners in 
the form of useful goods which are withheld from 


a population which the present social system 
keeps permanently propertyless and therefore ~ 


dependent on the owners of the industries. 
* * = 

WE NOW HAVE two other questions to ask 
of Walter Reuther who they say used. to 
be a Socialist. First question: If you oppose 
the “double standard” of life, why do you oppose 
rousing the auto union to a determined fight for 
higher wages? Higher wages cant change the 
basic disease of our economy—the private owner- 
ship of the country’s industries. Higher wages 
can’t prevent boom and bust: they can, however, 
if protected by the curbing of the profiteers, 
protect labor from the misery of debts, under- 
nourishment, and lowered living standards. How 


| come you don’t even want the auto union to fight 


for even that? 

Second question: If you oppose the “double 
standard” of life in our country, why dont you 
oppose the double standard of ownership which 
is the cause of that double standard of life? Why 
don’t you say that the ownership of America’s 
industries must change into the hands of the 
working people of America? Do you think that 
there can be security for labor while the capitalist 
class owns and controls the means of life u 


which labor depends? Speak. up, Mr. Reuther, 
Or do you, tog, have a double standard—one foe 


one for actions? 
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D.C. Rally on Discrimination Marked || --—-— 


crystal 


New Phase in Fight Against Jimcrow| = 


It was like a Negro people’s reconstruction meeting. Negroes and whites had come to reunion 
Washington to fight for their rights against a common enemy—Jimcrow. Their aim was expressed 
by J. Finley Wilson, Grand Exalted Ruler of the Elks. “We have come here because we are men dance 


and women ready to die, if Attorney General Tom Clark and/| Fri. Eve, 13 Astor PI. 


need be, to protect our sense f “ > M M th N i | iin E thet they oon’ 

; ait on y cant find evi- All 

of worth and dignity as hu- € p r ee | 0 er OW, dence on lynchers. “If a mailbox is} March 4 cel , ag 
man beings.” That was the moved they put 1,000 men out the} 


common. determination of Says M next day to find it,” he said. Remember the Date! 
A young Negro veteran, Irving | 


overyare at the Legislative — seecesacues gewegee | Daniels, told how he defied the *- ie 
Segregation and Discrimina-| # ESS AS Bs ee — % ‘“: |ministration Hospital in Atlanta, ' 
. | ee SORES SE Soiree —— —— =56: |Ga., to organize the United Public 
Republicans, Democrats, Pro-| @ a. Cg, Se So en Se ee mee ——— ght tor Negro jo 
= q aaa ee i << = |rights. “I got disloyalty charges for JAPANESE 
gressives, Communists, trade} ae ae RS 2 cl. = = |my Christmas present,” declared | |. DINNER 
unionists and professionals, artists |. ee eae oe Se es Re owe ee hh oe a Daniels. - 
and religious leaders, young and| @@ieeemee OTE eS ; me = |__How the crowd cheered when ee 
old, men and women of ‘every ise ann SS Se ee ‘es. a ee «=| Clark Foreman, Progressive Party DANCING 
ie : _ - ™ WH 8 me leader, bom and raised in an aris-|| &NTERTAINMENT 
er MY have) oy gs ee Sa @ | tocratic Georgia white family, told 
had his or her particular notion ee ee a ae ae: yar | 1 “T had 1 ll th , t AMERICAN FOLKSAY HALL 
| . CS Bats poe Sg ce eee | OW ad to go all the way to 146 W. 23rd St., N.Y.C. 
about ways and means, but all: i ; a ere Cc Fee Harvard to heai Dr. W. E. B. Du- Sat. eve.. Feb, 19—6:30- 12:30 
: . . Searee Spine si RR eee Re : : ig 2 2 : ; 
were united In the desire to fight io Soe meat | . een) oe ees SBA Oe Bois lecture to Jearn how the Ne- $2.50 contribution at door 
— Negro ri ghts. BS Rae ) al me ie eS i gee a groes and whites of the So ith, Preceeds te indicted 12 
Wasibiel th S eheem ; Hie OS ge ae ae cme |must and can work together for| | Ausp.: Group of Japanese Americans 
ae i Pee NN ee ee | their mutual benefit.” : 
sie Mitchell, relative of one of the | Se Saeko a SS ny SS RRR SO 8 OLR B RR LO oe RS . sie : asin 
'six Negroes framed for murder in- HENRY WALLACE was there 
Trenton, New Jersey. A quiet, | | oe too—on the platform with Sen.|j SUNDAY EVE., FEB. 20 
soft-spoken woman, Mrs. M itchell r Be ies ” Re ee oe ae, S2 a | a | | i. Langer, a Fae agen | 8:30 P.M. | 
, ' | RE Pa ie eee gal) a7 te invite Oo spea | 
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sons. She spoke briefly with U. S.) ° rn ee . < - ar «© — 8 - | Humphries 
errs Lee Be x yl wa Maceo. deniinsth ioe BR | ' | Poe eee Yes, it was give and take, as An eye-witness report by 
ubbard, in the civil liberties sec- | when Wallace and Langer ribbed A. B. MAGILL 
tion of Tom Clark’s Department d me - a <rwRey 25, ny a. Rosa L ce Ingram, each other about joining each oth- 4 ' 
of Justice. and two of her brothers, James, 13, a Charles, 18, right (above), on parties. And serious, as when'|}]| © FREE REFRESHMENTS 


“We are not going to stand for address‘ an appeal to all Americans to help free Mrs. Ingram and the Philadelphia Negro Communist |]] © DANCING 


it any longer,” she said. “If I don’t her two teen-age sons now serving life terms in a Georgia prison leader, Edward E. Strong, spoke 
do but one more thing in my life,! ©2™P for the self-defense slaying of a white farmer. Picture was ince te ane ger resolution a dene JEFFERSON FORUM 


l’ oing to fight those fellows, taken in Philadelphia as Mr. Rushin returned to Georgia with the , Jefferson Section, CP 
Bab ea oll aie Seanman- | two brothers who had ben brought north for a six-month visit by a he yor: haa ee 201 W. 72nd St. o0¢ 
nist or anything else they want to.”| the International Workers Order. som tae Palpreaestar walgae “a ere - 

* In a statement issued in Philadelphia, Mrs. Rushkin said: pe mentafee dee pean attece yer ~~ 
AND WHEN the attorneys re- My mother and two brothers, Wallace and Sammy Lee, were what goes on in the Soviet Union.”|| ume seepeeeee wERATER 


sorted to legalisms to alibi the de- going to be executed Feb. 27, a year ago. People all over the “at in deat he commen” te 
partment’s inaction on lynching} COUmtyY said the Ingrams must not die. The judge changed the sisted Strong, “The Soviet Union WORKSHOP presents 


. . death sentence to life imprisonment. 
and transportation Jimcrow in the of ; ne r i m 7 | 
P J The National Association for the Advancement of Colored | *” the first nation to make race 7 ~ R a 
prejudice a crime, and to secure : 


South, someone said: “Unfortu- People, the churches, the unions, pa like the Pittsburgh Couri 

nately Mister Meltzer, we _ still > , $, papers like the Pittsburgh Courier iit se 

thi i i [Desai oem of J ustice| 2nd Daily Worker, thousands of all kinds of people in all groups Page = a cones “a by ALBERT MALTZ 
can help free my mother now, the way they saved her last year.” and the friend of all oppressed peo- A piay about the Hunger Marchers 


means just what it savs.” ; ; : 
7 A portion of her appeal od below. ca 
This was just one of a dozen del- a uced below ples. We must be concerned. Directed Pn AL SAXE 


egations to Capitol Hill, but they . 7 ire : : 
all received from the Truman Ad- r : Adm. 90¢ (tax incl.) 
ministration officials cynicism, lip’ Cask Gov. Talwuadge in Geergte, ask Prestdant Trumn in How Labor Actions Jefferson School Forums 
service, even outright defense of Declined In Canada | | @th Ave. and 16th St. — WA 9-100 


_ Negro oppression. | Washingten te free the Ingres fauily new. Please everydedy OTTAWA (ALN).—Canada POPP PLP PDLP LPL PP PPL PDL LDP PS 


Next day the real working ef-' : 
148 strikes and lockouts in 1948,/ -——pDEBATE AND DANCE——\ 


forts of the conference got under, §- ; 
Way in panel discussions, with 9 help free my mother. [t will help te free everybedy.” in which 41234 workers were m- Beautiful Crystal Ballroom 
3 volved and work stoppages totaled HOTEL DIPLOMAT 


¢ommittees planning future rallies | ppt a rh by 
about which the American people , y | | 898, man-days.. ihe number | 2 at 8: 
will hear in future. ea Ad) ‘Lgl it Ly ail | both of strikes and of strike days 108 W.43 St. so ey . 
- You'll sense some of the breadth ) : : | | | was less than one-third of the 1947 | SUNDAY, FEB. 20th 
DR. MARGARET DANIELS vs. 


and spirit of this conference from eee eae | 
and it was his initiative which gave, “And h bou indictm en — IRVING A. LANZER 
knowing some of the people be- Baye . lig t the : ae 1 ‘Sexual Preblems of Men and Women 


bial ad ofthese nbac was the delegation their order of busi-|of Ben Davis Junior?” The Grand i= Medina aeenee” 


more influential than the colorful |"°%: o was asked. | |] Dancing follows te David Herlick’s Oren. 
J. Finley Wilson, Grand Master of The Grand is Republican, as are| “His daddy was my friend and | en‘ Shite: Ge orene 
most of the leaders of the Elks. | fellow fighter for 30 years, and he . __ ONLY $1.04 plus tax , 


the Elks, who is known to. the at = " 
members of his order and to mil-| But a Republican of the old school.|was a great Negro,” Wilson re- ®éAiIivd |l1Vd Sle 
i eedest Renae “The ICrand.” ‘There was once a time when Wil-| called. “I think his son has a right Find out about art and the people @ 


It was he who called the meeting. son, Perry Howard of Mississippi,|to say and think what he believes! Daily Worker Business [i@ »¢ the second cultursi forum spen- 


i : . | . ° “ee ad Yeoeth Cultural See . 
Pee we ee ee ee ee ee ee Benjamin J. Davis, oF., of Georgia, as an American. And I know this: ‘ie Fn noted nstist ied oritio 
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| figure. 
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- 4 ‘ ful figures in southe li-/B id in Georgia and his bo 
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s , © ;/tics. But they fought a losing fight|is saymg today, they take a shot &. ’ i a a ae 
against Big Business in the vain|at aa ae Washington’s Birthday fo ee Ot er eee 
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’ FEBRI ARY sieffort to return their party to the} John Wesley Dobbs, Grand} Tuesday Feb. 22 : = 
program of Lincoln, Thaddeus; Master of the Georgia Masonic{ : E on, Brothers and Sisters! 


Stevens and Douglass. | Order, also lashed the alibiof U. “t — wom |t| Young Progressives of Manhattan 


ene screone —— —— 
Brotherhood Dance 
SAT. NITE, FEB. 19—at 8:33 


at Lemac Studios, 554 W. 146 5:. 
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meet the TEACHERS and STUDENTS of the 


Bop arzd Rhumba Music Centr. ates 


ft eee © FP PP 


Jefferson School of Social Science’ — = 


“WHY THE N. Y. STAR 
(PM) FAILED?” 
Hear John McMaaus, Richard Yaffe, 


Oo” Anniversary Dance = | 2257=- 
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xx WHAT’S ON? ,, 
Seventh Annual 
Washington’s Birthday 


N.Y. County ALP Dances|| | Sun., March 6 - 8 P.M. _ Manhattan Center, 34 St. 


Stell ¥ isk 
ar Entertainment * For Advertising 


2 Bands @ Continuous Dancing¥ 3 Tickets Available at all Bookstores 
Adm. $1.25 in advanee at bookstores* : Info: 


or ALP Clubs — $1.50 at.door incl. tax< Adm.: $1.25 in advance 


RIVERSIDE PLAZA * $1.50 at door RALPH HAYES and Orch. | Call AL 4-7954 
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Canada’s Atomic Wealth 
Grabbed by U.S. Trusts 


TORONTO. — At least 80,000 
million dollars worth of uranium— 
potential economic power—has 
been exported from Canada to the 
United States under conditions of 


closet secrecy. This is revealed in 


a front-page article headlined 
“Wall Street grabbing our atomic 
wealth” in the Canadian progres- 
sive newspaper, “Canadian Trib- 
une.” 

The article estimates that Can- 
ada has supplied the United 
States with at least 500,000 
pounds of uranium yearly over last 
seven years. The power obtainable 


from this uranium—each pound of 
it containing about 10 million 
kilowatt-hours. of power—is_ esti- 
mated to be worth 87,000 million 
dollars for the seven years—equiv- 
alent roughly to the total profits 
made by American capitalists dur- 
ing the same period. ‘ 
The secret trust which buys up 
Canadian uranium pays less than 
three dollars a pound for it. The 
value of one pound of uranium as 


power (assuming that one half of 
it can be processed) is $25,000. 
Uranium shipped yearly to the 


United States represents about 2.5 
million million :(2,500,000,000,000) 
kilowatt-hours. Canada’s’ vearly 
output is about 40,000 million 
kwh. “Thus the Yankee atom- 
maniacs, the Canadian Tribune 
comments, “are taking from Cana- 
da every year enough uranium to 
supply all Canadas power re- 
quirements for 60 years.” 


The Canadian Government is 
keeping knowledge of the uranium 
deal from the people on the ex- 
cuse that “atomic bombs are vital 


>> 
secrets. 


SATURDAY 


Manhattan 


SAT. NITH Feb. 19th at A.L.P. Hdars., 
93 Ave. B, cor. 6th St. Spaghetti Party and 
Entertainment. Do coMe and spend a de- 
lightful and eventful evening. Contribution 
Joc. 

SWELL CHINESE DINNER served from 
7:30 p. m., 201 2nd Ave. (13th St.). $1.00 
contribution. Eat and run or stay and 
celebrated. Jack Johnstone Club. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmosphre. 
Folk, Social. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 
128 E. 16th St. | 

ANOHER BIG CHANCE this Sat. Nite, 
Feb. 19th at 8:30. Come down to @ swell 
time of dancing and refreshments. Spe- 
cial attractions. We’re having a band to 
make it more enjoyable. See you Sat. 
nite at Jefferson School, 16th St. and 6th 
Ave. Subs. 75c. 

PETE SEEGER, Spanish Band, other en- 
tertainment at Great Youth Party. Re- 
freshments, dancing, Sat., Feb. 19th, 77 
Sth Ave (14th St.) Subs. $1. Ausp.: Lower 
East Side Youth Section C.P. 

AUTHENTIC JAPANESE DINNER. 
Feb. 19th 


Dancing, entertainment. Sat., 
at American Folksay Hall, 146 W. 23rd 
St. Guest: Pete Seeger. Dinner served, 


6:30 p. m.—12:30 a. m. Contr. $2.50 for 
the ‘12’’. Auspices: Group of Japanese 
Americans. 

CALLING ... Hunter, L. I. U., Brook- 
lyn, City, N.Y.U., Queens, Julliard and, 
especially, Columbia. Now is the time for 
all guys and gals to get together. , 


Dancing, entertainmnt, night-club and a bi F apaead a p. m. until. — 
cabaret styles ... at the beautiful studios oneal lee entertainment. Benefit— 
of New Drama, Inc., 17 W. 24th St. Jerry SAST Grike a . 
Weinberg Youth and Student~€lub, Com-},_ 0; Roan (Brees ni prizes, 
ee en ee ween, Nols Pr einment, refreshments—for 
75¢c, you get $100 in PLAY money for dart 


soliciting of funds. 

GIRL MEETS BOYS. Sat. nite, Feb. 19th. 
Big social event and party by ALP Ist 
A. D. No., 350 4th Ave. (26th St.). Danc- 
ing, dining, topnotch intimate entertain- 
ment into the wee hours. ‘Surprises.’’ 
Contr. 75c. 

“VALLEY FORGE DANCE AROUND”. 
Paul Bunyon meets Little Louie, the Atom 
Bomb, in Folksay’s Marionette perform- 
ance of ‘“‘Off to the Moon.”’ Songs of the 
Revolution. Sauare Dancing. Refresh- 
ments. 250 W. 26th St. 8:30 p. m. Instruc- 
tion fee S0c. 

‘ART EXHIBIT and Party for the de- 
fense of the ‘'12.’’ Sat. nit, Feb. 19th. Rea) 
Italian Spaghetti. East Harlem Youth & 
Cacchione C. P., 171 E. 116th St. Subs. 50c. 
 LET’S GO BROTHER! Manhattan Youth 
Progressive’s Brotherhood Dance, -Satur- 
day, Feb. 19th, at Lemac Studios, 554 W. 
146th St. Special attraction: Harry Belle- 
fonte. Bop and Rhumba music. Contr. 50c. 

TONITE’S THE NITE. See large dis- 
play ad—for Queens County ALP’s lith 
Annual Dance, See you there! 


Bronx ‘ 

‘PARTY OF THE SEASON for more than 
one rason. Modrn and Primitiv Dancing. 
Skit. Bellroom dancing. Drink on the 
house with your subscription of 75c. Lin- 
coln Club, C. P., 1211 Intervale Ave. (cor- 
ner Freeman St.) 

JULTY’S PARTY will featureethe auction 
of “Fighting Words,” autographed by the 
“72” . . . and lots of fun. 2157 Holland 
Ave., apt. 5M, 8:30 p. m. Pelham Park- 
way station. Donation 50c. 


Brooklyn 
\ WANTA. HAVE A GREAT TIME? 


—s 


Drinks, Music, Dancing, extra! University 
Players! Brighton Community Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave., Sat., Feb. 19, 8:30 p. m. 
Sponsored by West Brighton, Parkway apd 
Harry Barnett Youth Clubs, C.P. Dona- 
tion 50c. 7 
BAZAAR—BARGAINS GALORE! Free 
admission Saturday, Feb. 19th, noon to 
midnight, 1190 St. Johns Place, corner Al- 
bany, Brooklyn. Proceeds—European or- 
phans. Auspices—Emma Lazarus Club, 


SUNDAY 


VUanhattan 


J. RAYMOND WALSH, noted radio com- 
mentator, speaks on “Is Hgar of Atomic 
War Justified?” Panel Room, 13 Astor 
Place, Sunday, Feb. 20th, 8:30 p. m. Danc- 
ing follows. 

IS DALI DAFFY??? Picasso puzzles you? 
Find out about art and the people. No 
stuffy museum lecture. Dancing after- 
wards. Jay Lev, noted artist, in s#econd 
forum of Youth Cultural] Section, 77 Fifth 
Avenue, 8 p. m. 35c. 

“REHEARSAL” by Maltz. Jefferson The- 
ater Workshop presents play by Albert 
Maltz dealing with Hunger Marches of 


1930's. Adm. 90c tax incl. Jefferson 
Schoo] Forums, 6th Ave. and 16th St., 
8:30 p. m. 

STUDIO PARTY! Come all members, 
friends! Congenial atmosphere. Folk, 
Social, Fun, Cultura] *Folk Dance Group, 
128 E. 16th St. 

HOUSE WARMING—HURRY! I got an 


apartment, 1015 Madison Ave. Apt. 4 be- 
tween 78th and 79th Sts. Come on up, 


throwing, squirt gun, fortune telling, por- 
traits sketched or photographed, many 
others. Sunday, Feb. 20th, 6 p. m. to 
all hours. 201 2nd Ave. Sponsored by 
2nd Ave. Youth Club, C.P. 


Bronx 
THE DEPRESSION AND YOU. David 
Goldway, exec. -secy. Jefferson School, 


speaker. 1st of 6 Sunday forums at Burn- 
side Club ALP, 7 W. Burnside Ave., 8:15 
Pp. m. Refreshments. Adm. 65c. 

CULTURE BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE. 
Hear Sidney Finkelstein, Sunday eve., 9 
p. m. ALP, 724 Gerard Ave.—50c. 

WHY COOK THIS SUNDAY? Let Joe 
and Roz do it for the family. Spaghetti 
dinner and trimmings served 3 to 7 p. m. 
at 1530 Walton Ave. (cor. Rockwood Pl.) 
this Sunday. Entertainment. Adults $1.00. 
Children 50c. Sponsored Club Olein. 

SOL SALZ will speak on “A Housing 
Program.” ALP, 6 AD East, 1239 Southern 
Bivd., Bronx, 8 p. m. 


Brooklyn 


YOUTH—Second in series—Science and 
Socialism—discussion, social and refresh- 
ments, Sunday, Feb. 20th, 7:30 p. m. 
117 E. 93 St. near Rutland rd. East Fiat- 
bush and Rugby Youth Clubs, C.P. 
CONCERT OF JEWISH Songs, Drama. 
Humor. Prominent Actors. Tonight and 
Tomorrow, 8 p. m., at Brighton Center, 
3200 Coney Island Ave. 
MOVIE—NORTH STAR. Meet Rosa In- 
gram’s sons. Bath Beach Forum, 2075 
86th St. Adm. 2c. 8:30 p. m. 
MRS. TED TINSLEY will, lecture, answer 


questions on “Communist*Morality.”’ Sun- 
day, Feb. 2th, 8 p. m. 190 Tompkins Ave. 
Adm. 25. 


Willie Milton Youth Club. 
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Youth Chorus, Drama—‘‘Together’ As 
One,’’ Community Singing, Talent, Vocal- 
ists, Mandolin, Dancing, New Recordings, 
Refreshments, Crowds, Admission free. 
Sunday, 6:30 p. m., 1190 St. Johns Pl. Bed- 
ford-Stuyvsant Youth Division, NAACP, 
and Meyer Levin Lodge, Jewish Youth 
Fraternalists. : 
Coming 
BROWNSVILLE — EAST NEW YORE 
Y.P.A. Membership Danee. Carnival, live 
band. February 21st (Washington’s Birth- 
day Eve). 75c includes 1949 membership, 
20c members. 375 Saratoga Ave. 2 
DON’T MISS—The Folksong Festival 
with Oscar Brand, Leadbelly, Claud Mar- 
chant, Pete Seeger in concert at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Feb. 21st, 
8:30 p. m. (the eve of Washington’s Birth- 


day). Adm. $1.20, $1.80. Take BMT to 
DeKalb Ave. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY BALL, 


Monday, Feb. 21st, 8 p. m., 26 W. 25th: 
St. Meet Howard Fast, Ted Tinsley, and 
Art Shields, in person. Dancing, refresh- 
ments, entertainment. Auspices: Water- 
front Section. 

COULD YOU ASK for anything more? 
Live Band! Amateur Hour! Top-notch en- 
tertainment! Best sandwiches in town! 
Free membership in Y.P.A. only 85c! YPA 
Washington Eve. Ball. Feb. 21st, 1190) 
St. Johns Place (near Albany) 8:30. 

BIG EVENT OF YEAR--Washington’s 
Birthday N. Y. County ALP Dance—Stellar 


Entertainment—Continuous Dancing. Tick- 
ets at bookstore or ALP clubs; Feb. 22nd, 
Riverside Plaza, 253 W. 73, 8 p. m. 

CHILDREN’S SHOW—Feb. 22nd, 2 p.m. 
Zovello, famous magician: movie: other 
entertainment at Radio Ballroom, 4114 
13th Ave., Bklyn. 50c tax incl. ALP. 


en 
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People’s Songs presents the story of New 
York in song and dance. Monday, March y 
8:30 P.M., Carnegie Hall. All seats reserved. 
Tickets: $3.60, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20, 90¢, at 
People’s Songs, 126 W. 21st St. WA 9-2356. 
Mail orders accepted. Featuring ARTIE 
SHAW, Clarinet and Strings. 


The Hootenanny Goes to Carnegie Hall 


me eee ee 


www er ee 


WILLIE MILTON 
ROBERT HALLABD 
THE INGRAMS 
CHARLES PHIFER 
THE TRENTON SIX 


nN. mi 
Youth Board, CP sponsors 


State 


LINCOLN-DOUGLASS MEMORIAL MEETING 
_WED., FEB. 23. 


7:30 P.M. 


tooo oe 


SMASH THE 
INDICTMENTS! 


® HENRY WINSTON 


® LOU 


® CULTURAL PRESENTATION 


MANHATTAN CENTER -— 8th Ave. and 34th St. 


(All tickets marked Webster Hall will be honored at Manhattan Center) 


DISKIN 
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FOLKSAY CONCERT SERIES, 


FOLKSONG FESTIVAL 


STARRING: 


Oscar BRAND 


WNYC’s Shoeless Troubadour 


LEADBELLY 


King of the 12 String Guitar 


TOM 


PALEY, Guitar 


Claude 


a CES 


Inc., presents 


MARCHANT 


Ajro-Cuban Dances 


Pete SEEGER 


America’s Famous F olksinger 


with 


PAUL TUROK, Fiddle 


to be presented at the 


JOE JAFFE, Banjo 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Monday, Feb. 21 — 8:30 P.M. 
Eve of Washington’s Birthday 


BMT to DeKalb Ave. Station — IRT to Atlantic Ave. Station 


a ee ee 


Adm. $1.20, $1.80. For RESERVATIONS phone BE 


2-45065 


Tickets available at the Brooklyn Academy Box Office 
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Queens ALP llth annual dance - Sat. Feb. 19 


Sunnyside Garden 
tay QUEENS BOULEVARD and 45th ST. 


IRT & BMT Flushing local, Bliss St. Sta. 
ONLY "15 MINUTES FROM TIMES 8Q. 


PAUL LIVER 


& his Penthous@ 


Serenaders 


Featuring Cecil Scott, famous clarinetist! 
& her well-knews 


CARMEN GARCI 


Rhumba Band 


Straight from the Cepacabana! 
Plenty of guys and gals! Swell dancing 


. ‘ 
— - —— =~. == 


Lots of fun! 
$1.20 in adv.—$1.50 at door (inel. 


ROGER-ROGER IN. Weather predic- 
tion—A clear, cloudless night—bright moon 
beaming on the lovely Skyline Ballroom 
atop Hotel Theresa, 7th Ave. and 125th 
St., Friday evening, Feb. 25th, 9:30 p. m. 


i 


“for children only” 


Atmospheric conditions—Charged with 
merriment and social relaxation induced 
by stars, Paul Villard, Dorothy Byrd, Earl 
Coleman, Alice Ohildress, Charles Riley, 
Ann Lewis, Greg Paschal, Lou-Mel Morgan 
Trio plus the scintillating strains of Ver- 
non Freddie’s Band. Flash—Reserve tick- 
ets still available $1.25, at door, $1.50 at 
Jefferson School Bookshop. For tables and 
tickets phone AU .3-7100. B.Y.O.B.  Pro- 
ceeds, defense of ‘‘the 12.’’ Your hosts: 
Molly Hirshenson says, ‘‘An unforgetable 
affair’; Bea Stamper claims, ‘‘memorable 
—different’”; June White Simms calmy 


announces, “a truly’ social-historical 
event.’ Roger-Roger out. 
Instruction 


PIANO CLASSES! Thursday, 8-10 p. m. 
Authorized teacher, modern method, free 
ear training and harmony. Also private. 
Reasonable. 128 E. 16th St. Cultural Folk 
Dance Group Studio. 


BATES: 35 cents per line in the 
Daily. Worker 


40 cents per line in The 


(Weekend) Worker 


music - stories 
dancing - singing 
fotklore - art 
games - crafts 
plays - history 


Mar. 


Progressive 
mient for children 46 
and 6-9, based on new 
child-participation techniques, 
troducing them to culture, the arts 
and democracy. 
5—Rhythm in Things—4-6 
Mar. 12—Johnny Appleseed—6-9 


Theatre “For Children Only”—Sat. at Z P.M.—60c adm. 


entertain- 


Jefferson School, 575 Ave. of the Americas — WA 9-1600 


woe 1) ANCE both’ nites te 

the music of Allan 

Tresser’s 
($1.25 


Orchestra. 
plus tax) 


SAT. FEB. 19—-8:30 PM 


By 
A 


Popular Demand! 
Return Engagement 
the incomparable 


JOSH WHITE. 


blues, his ballads, his 
singing guitar 


also 


OSCAR BRAND 


(WNYC’s Sheoeless Troubadour) 


_— 


HE PANE 
ROOM 


L 


WAR J 


York City 


News Analysts 
J. RAYMOND 


6 words constitute a line 
Minimum charge - 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


DEADLINES: 


a eS Tw 


q@he’s coming to the party of parties! ‘Bets, |, BROTHERHOOD SOCIAL, Keynoters, | 


‘= 


Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon 
For Monday’s issue 
Friday at 4 p. m. 
Weekend Worker: 


Previous Wednesday 
at 4 p. m. 


* 
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ee ee 


ee 


WALSH 


“IS FEAR OF ATOMIC 
USTIFIED?” — 


* 


HOWARD FAST, TED (Arch Farch) TINSLEY 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


WATERFRONT BALLROOM — 269 W. 25th St. 
MONDAY, FEB. 21 — 8 P.M. 
We Present Dancing - Refreshments - Entertain- 
ment - The Youth Caravan - Sengs and Dances 
Alse you can meet in person: 


and ART SHIELDS 


oarc ee 5 


tax) 


13 ASTOR PLACE ao 
(8th St. and B’way) 
New 


SUN. FEB. 20—8:30 PM 


One of America’s Great 
Radio Commentators and 
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By Ralph Parker  _€.:s“( 


MOSCOW, (Telepress). — With 
one of their objectives—the attain- 
ment of pre-war industrial and 
agricultural output — already 
reached, Soviet planners are now 
looking ahead beyond the present 
five-year planning period. ~ 

Some enterprises expect to reach 
their targets by the middle of this 
year, eighteen months betore the 
time originally planned. Many 
more are aiming to complete the 
Five Year Plan in four years. | 


As a result of the growing con- 
fidence in the nation’s power to 


raise living standaids at a consid- 
erably greater pace than envisaged 
immediately after the war, atten. 
tion is shifting to long-range ob- 
jectives which were outlined by 
Stalin in a speech in a Moscow | —since 
factory three years ago. 


one or 


plan is 


activity 
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_USSR Completing 5-Year 
Plan Year Ahead of Time 


Already a good deal of the na-' 
tion’s energy is going into schemes 
the completion of which will span 


forestation and soil improvement 


to complete, while Moscow ar- 
chitects, commissioned to work out 
a 25-year development plan for 
the capital and other cities, are 
mapping out growth in detail over 
a score Or sO years... 


MOSCOW COAL BASIN have 
announced, their second post-war 
Five Year Plan; other branches of 
industry are working on theirs. 

The average citizen reads in this 


confidence in the 
em 
ive or six years before the 


17th Party congr 


that things 


two decades. The great af-| sibility of war. 


scheduled to take J5 years| today. Alert to 


ple give foreign 
fident in peace. 


* 
/peace lasts. 


3-in-1 Egg 
a sign of the Government's 
durability of| Buff Orpington 
He recalls that during the|three-in-one egg 
late war 
the time when Stalin at the. 
in 1934 said 


all, he said. 


were quite clearly 
heading for a new war—planning 
had to take into account the pos- 


That is far from being the case 


more keenly interested in foreign 
affairs than ever before,- the peo 


pression of bein 


BALDWIN, Ga. (UP).—Connie 
N. Watts reported that one of his 


The egg contained three well-de- 
veloped eggs with eight yolks in 


Hamilton Theatre, 146 


Negroes, 
Friday. 


the danger, and 


observers the im- 
supremely con- 
his confidence is 


being reinforced by the lengthéen-|after Nemirow refused to 
ing of objectives only attainable if 


cent of its patrons were 


menial jobs. 


hens had laid a 
10% inches long. 


The recent picketing of the RKO 


Broadway, against job bias resulted 
in ;a management promise to hire 
he Peoples Committee 


Against Discrimination announced 


|. Manager Phillip Nemirow, the 
committee declared, after meeting 
with a Negro and white delega- 
tion of six, declared that all future 
hiring of ushers would be done on 
a 60-40 ratio favoring Negroes. 

The recent demonstration, 
broken up by police, was called 


delegations. The management had 
previously admitted that 85 per-| 


from the Washington Heights area, 
but that it give Negroes only 


The committee is composed. of 
the Tom Paine Club, Communist 
Partv, New World Club, a 
Progressives of America, Unite 
Harlem Tenants and Consumers 
: Organization, Robert News Club 


of YPA, Harlem Civil Rights Con- 
gress and the City College sec- 
tion of the Communist Party. 

Nemirow told the delegation he 
had no control over hiring cashiers, 
since the downtown office did the 
hiring through an independent 
union. He also claimed that in 
the three weeks he had been there 
only one Negro had applied for 
work. He asked the committee 
to suspend picketing for one 
month to test his promises. 

The committee agreed, and im- 
mediately distributed leaflets in- 
forming the community of the par- 
tial victory and urging students 
and others to apply for jobs at the 
theater. 

“This is not the end of our ac- 
tivity,” the committee declared 
Friday. There are other similar 
conditions in the community 
we intend to help remedy them.” . 


If you’re a worker, read The 
Worker ... send for your sub- 


St. and 


see three 


Negroes, 


—E 


= 


scription ... NOW! 


ee 


— 
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ee 


amen, 


The Worker Screen Guide 


© Good 
@9@ Tops 


- tn 


_ MANHATTAN 


| First Run—Broadway 


AMBASSADOR—My Lact Mistress; Woman of Evil 

ASTOR—Enchaatment 

AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—@Mensicur Vincent 

BijOU e@The Red Shom ? 

ELYSEE—Man te Man 

FULTON—Jean of Are 

@LOBE—State Department File 640 

Q@OTHAM—Lady of Burlesque 

LITTLE CARNEGIE—@eThe Quiet One 

LITTLE CINEMET—@e@Henry V 

| MAYFAIR—My Dear Seerstary 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—e @o Greed 
NEW EUROPE—Bonedeok Mar. 1 
NEW YORK—Ineident; Strange 
PALACE—Se Deer te My Neart 
PARAMOUNT—Whiepering Smith 
PARIG @B8ymphenio PASTORALE 


Gambio 


J 

PARK AVENUE @ @NHamiet 

Pi1X—Saet.: Mise Tatteecks Milliens; Night Hae Theusead Eyes 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—@eletter te Three Wivee 

RKO PALACE—Se Dear te My - Heart 

RiALTO—Jacare: indig Speake 

RiVOLI—e@eeThe Snake Pit 

ROXY—e Yellow Sky 

STANLEY—@Seeret Agent 

STRAND—Jehn Loves Mary 

VICTORIA Jean of Are 

WORLD @e@Paisar 

YH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—What'’s on Your Mind 

SSTH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@Monsicur Vincent 

East Side 

TRIBUNE—@Jlune Bride: Heartaches 

ART—A Place of One's Own 

OHARLES—Sat.: My Darling Clementine; Behind the Eight 
Bell. Sun.: Walk a Creeked Mile; Galiant Blade 

RKO JEFFERSON—Sat.: Fighter Squadron; Decision of 
Ohristepher Blake. Sun.: Miss Tatlecks Millions; Night 

) Has a Thousand Eyes | 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC—Every Girl Should Be Married; 

’ Unknown Islond 

iTY—@lLeuisiana Stery; Cede of Seotiand Yard 

RVING PLACE—@Beauty and the Beast: @ @Shee Shine 

GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA—Sat.: Twe Steters from Bes- 
ton; Sun.: Raffles. 

#4TH ST.—Bloed on the Moon; One Touch of Benus 
TUDOR—Sat.: Sea of Grass; Gontlemaw from Nowhere. Sun.: 
Mies FBatleeks Milllens; Nights Has a Thousand Eyes 

\ BEVERLY—eMarius: Last Days ef Pompeii 
S2ND ST. JFJRANSLUX—Sat.: Three Musketeers. Sua.: 
e@Sterm in 2 Teaeup 
NORMANDIE—The Smugglers 
Aries os Always: Rains en pose 
KO PROCTORS 58TH ST.—Every Girls Should Be Mar- 
ried; Unknown Island 
LAZA—Miss Tatlocke Millions | | 
“= RCADIA—Sat.: @Velpeone; Well Diggers Daughter; Sua.: 
Desire Me; Barbary Ceast 


TRANSLUX GOTH ST.—Chips Are Down 
YORK—Sat.: My Darling Clementine; High Seas. Sun.! 
In the Navy; Raee Street 
TRANSLUX MONROE—Sat.: 
of Christopher Biake. Sun.: HMeusekeeper’'s Daughter 
RANS LUX 72ND ST.—Lady in the Lake 
TRANSLUX COLONY—Sat.: Walk a Creeked Mile; Galiaat 
Biede. Sun.: Next Time We Leve; Sundewn 
TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—Three Musketeers 
KO PROCTORS 86TH SY.—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married 
TH ST. TRANSLUX—Saxen Charm 
H ST. GRANDE—Great Waltz; Beginning or the End 
RACIE SQUARE—Sat.: Pittsburgh; Green Hell. Sun.: 
Rogues Regiment; Saxen Cherm 


West Side ~ 
Waventy—ves Misbehaves; Ruthiese 


Fighter Squadron; Decision 


WAVERLY—You Getta Stay Happy: Larceny 

TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—The Adventuress 

QREENWICH—Sea of Grass; You Will Romember 

ELGIN—Sat.: Jinx Meney; Mrs. Reckless. Sun.:@ Kiss of 
Death; Trail Street 

RKO—NEW 23D ST.—Every Giri 
Unkaewn Island 

TERRACE—Sat.: Behind the Eight Ball; Crazy House. Sun.: 
Bleskade!; Hangmen Alse Die 

Evnic—evey ‘aint Sealed Verdict 


Should Be Married; 


YRiC—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unknown Isiand 
{MES SQUARE—Tripie Threat; Denver Kid 
SAVOY—Sat.: Decision of Christopher Biake; Fighter Squad- 
ron. Sun.: Fighter Squadron; Night Has Thousand Eyes 
APOLLO—Secrets ef Ballerina; Life and Leves of Tehaikevsky 
NEW AMSTERDAM—Every Girl Should Be Married; Un- 
knewn Island a 
FFMOVIE—@Reem Service 
RYANT—Each Dawn ! Die:. Guilt of Janet Ames 
QUIRE—@Tragie Huat; Backetreets of Paris 
ELMONT—Alla eon eof Ranehe Grande Bombaliera 
" DELMAR—La Veaus De Fuege ay 
‘SCYMPHONY—Strest With Ne Name: | Met @ Murderer 
TUDIO 65—Seledad La Cumparsita | 
VOLi—Sat.: Fighter Seuadren; Desision of Christepher 
Bieake. Sun.: Miss Tatiecks Millions; ttont Hes @ 


Thousand Eyes 
TOWN—Gat.: Walk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Biade. Sun.: 
; in the Navy; arden My Sereag 
RKO COLONIAL—Every Girle Sheald Be Married; Unknews 


Istand 
ALDEN—Sat.: The Fagitive: You Wére Megat fer Mb. .Sua,t 
. High Bens; Hér Huchande Affaire 


ATTENTION 


In view of the fact that RKO has 
agreed to negotiate new contracts with 
the Screen Office and Professional Em- 
ployes Guild and the Screen Publicists 

-.Guild, the listing of RKO theatres in the 
Movie Guide has been resumed. Since 
Loew's management continues to stall 
on negotiations, Loew theatres remain 
unlisted same as before. Readers are 
urged to keep on protesting both to local 
theatre managers and to Loews, 1540 
Broadway, N.Y.C., demanding imme- 
diate negotiations with the union. 


BEACON—Easy Money; My Brethers Keeper i 
77TH SY.—Fighter Squadren; Decision of Christopher Blake 
RKO SISSY ST.—Every Girl Skeuld Be Married; Unknewn 


Istand 
SCHUYLER—Sat.: @Seng is Born; The Pearl. Sun.: Loves 
of Carmen: Leather Gleves 


YORKTOWN—Decision eof Chris Blake: Fighter Squadron 
STODDARD—WMiss -Tatlocks Milliens; Night Hae a Theusand 
Eyes 
THALIA—@ Maedchen in Uniform; Mile Desiree 
RIVERSIDE—Every Girl Should Be Married; Unknewn Island 
RIVIERA—Mis Tatieeks Milliens; Night Mas Theusand Eyes 
MIDTOWN—@A Canterbury Tale; Woman in the Halli 
CARULTON—Bleed on the Meen;: Witheut Reservations 
EDISON—High Seas; Trouble with Woman 
SYMPHONY—One Night With You; Snewbound 
EDISON—Fiesta; The Unfaithful 
ARDEN—@glune Bride; Tee Many Winners 
NEMO—Every Girl, Should Be Married; Unknown Istand 
COLUMBIA—Rogues Regiment; Saxen Charm 
DELMAR—Nocturne De Amer; Don Quayace Del Alcille 


Washington Heights 


AUDUBON—Sat.: Ali Babe and the Ferty Thieves. Sua.: 
Geiden Boy: Musie Maa 

RKO HAMILTON—Every Girl Should Be Married; Un- 
known Island. : 

DORSET—You Gotta Stay Happy; Larceny 

UPTOWN—Regues Regiment: Saxon Charm 

RKO COLISEUM—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married; Unknewn 
Island 

HEIGHTS—When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol 

GEM—Seeret Weapon; Seariet Claw 

LANE—Mis Tatlacks Millions; Night Has a Theusand Eyes 

EMPRESS—Pitfali: Intrigue 

ALPINE—Bieed on the Meon;: One 

DALE—@Paleface; Sealed Verdiet 

RKO MARBLE HWILL—Every Girl 
Unknewn Island 


Toueh of Venus 


Sheuld Be Married; 


BRONX 


ASCOTT—@e@ @ Marriage In the Shadows: Springtime 

ALLERTON—Walik a Croeked Mile; Gallant Blade 

BEASH—Unavailabie 

BEOFORDO—Fighter Squadron; Decision of Christopher Biake 

CIRCLE—Sat.: Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless. Sun.: Three 
Musketeers; Mickey 

CONCOU RSE—@ Red River 

EARL—Read House; @ideal Husband 

FENWAY—Sat.: Behind the Eight Ball; 
Sun.: Julia Misbehaves: Ruthless 

FREEMAN—Seat.: Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless. 
on the Moen; One Touch of Venus 

DE LUXE<Sat.: Bringing Up Baby: Destry Rides Again. 
Sun.: Rogues Regiment; Sa on Charm 

GLOBE—Sat.: Shady Lady: Secret Weapon. 
Heuse; Diamend Frontier 

LIDO—Sat.: @Louisiana Story; Cede of Seotland Yard. Siun.: 
When My Baby Smiles.at Me; Jungle Patrol 

MOSHOLU—Wak a Creeked Mile; Gallant Blade 

NEW RITZ—Sat.: Way out West: Crazy House. 
@Geiden Boy; Daring Young Man 

RKO CASTLE HWILL—Every Girl Should Be Married; Un- 
known Island : 

RKO CHESTER—Every Girl Should Be Married; Unknown 


Frentler Badmen. 


Sun.: Bleed 


Sun.: Crazy 


island 

RKO FORDHAM—Every Giri Sheuld Be Married; Unknown 
Island 

PARK PLAZA—Every Girl Sheuld Be Married: Unkaewn 
Island 

ROSEDALE—Sat.: Walk a Crooked Mile; Gallant Blade. 


Sun.: Bleed on the Moon: Inside Stery 

SQUARE—Sat.: Fighter Squadron: Decision of Christopher 
Biaks. Sua.: Walk a Croeked Mile; Gallant Bilede 

UNIVERSI{TY—Sat.: Fighter Squadron: Decision of Chris- 
tepher Biake. Sun.: Behind tLecked Deers: Michael 
O’Malleran 

VALENTINE—Sat.: Fighter Squadren: Decisen of Christopher 
Blake. Sun.: Behind Lecked Deors; Michael O’Halileran 

ZENITH—Sat.: Witheut Reservations: That’s the Spirit. 
Sun.: All Baba and the Forty Thieves; Phantom ef Opera 


BROOK LYN—Doventown 


RKG ALBEE—Se Dear te My Heart; Station Weet 
MAIESTIC—Take It Or Leave It: The Spider 
PARAMOUNT—Acoused: Dynamite .) <4 © ©) +198 
FOX—Wake of the Red Witeh; Homicide fer Three 


‘RKO MADISON—Read Heuse; 


MOMART—The Fugitve; Weman eon the Beach 
RKO ORPHEUM—Read WHeuse; ideal Husband 
STRAND—Fiaxy .Martis; The Big Fight 


ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE—Sat.: You Getta Stay Happy} 
Lareeny. Sun.: Rogues Begiment; Saxen Charm 
TERMINAL—Sat.: Walk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Biade. 
Suan.: In the Navy; Parden My Sereng 
TIVOLI—Sat.: Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm. Sun.: Crazy 
House; Behind the Eight Ball | 
CARLETON—Seat.: In the Navy; Parden My Sereng. Sun.? 


Fighter Squadron; Desision of Christopher Biak 
RKO PROSPECT—Read Houe; Ideal Husband : 
SANDERS—Walk a Crocked Mile; Gallant Biade 


BELL CINEMA—Sat.: @Serry, Wrong Number; len’t It Re- 
mantic. Sun.: When My Baby Smiles at Me: Jungle Patrol 


Bedford 
LINGCOLN—Sat.: Lil Abner; Sherts 


NATIONAL—Sat.: Phantem of the Opera: Ali Baba aad 40 
Sua.: Bleed on the Meen; Assigned te Danger 


Thieves. 
SAVOY—Reed House; Ideal Husband 


Crown Heights 


CARROLL—Three Musketeers: Mickey 

CROWN—Sat.: @iune Bride: The Smugglers. 
River; Se Thie Is New York 

ROG ERS—Sat.: @june Bride; The Smugglers. 
River; Se This is New York 

ROGERS—@lune Bride: T, Smugglers 

RKO REPUBLIC—Road House; ideal Husband 

STADIUM—Road House: ideal Husband 


Flatbush 


ALBEMA .E—You Gotta Stay Happy; Larceny 
ASTOR— ,Don't Take It te Heart: Wateriee Read 
AVALOR —You Getta Stay Happy; Larceny 
AVENUE D—@eJune Bride; The Smuggiers 
AVENUE U—Sat.: @June Bride; The Smugglers. 
Three Musketeers: Mickey J 
BEVERLY—Reguee Regiment; Saxen Charm 
CLARIDGE—@Three Musketeers; Mickey 
COLLEGE—Sat.: Walk a Creoked Mile; Gallant Blade. Sun.: 
Bieod on the Moen: One Touch of Vonus . 
ELM—You Gotta Stay Happy: Lareeny | 
FARRAGUT—You Gotta Stay Happy—Lareeny 
GRANADA—Rogues Regiment; Saxen Charm 
FLATBUSH—Behind the Eight Ball: Crazy House 
JEWEi—Sat.: @This Land Is Mine: Syncopation. . Sun.: 
| Wender Who's Kissing Het Now: Trail Street 
RKO KENMORE—Road House: @ldeal Husband 
KENT—Sat.: Julia Misbehaves; All Baba and the 40 Thieves. 
Sun.: @Jjune Bride; The Smugglers 
KINGSWAY—Read House: Ideal Husband 
LEADER—Sat.: You Getta Stay Happy; 
Regues Regiment; Saxon Charm 
LINDEN—You Gotta Stay Happy: Lareeny 
MARINE—Road Heuse; Ideal Husband 
MAYFAIR—Sat.: Regues Regiment: Saxen Charm. 
Texas; Arizona 
MiIDWOOD—Read House: Ideal Husband 
NOSTRAND—Sat.: Rogues Regiment: Saxen Charm. 
Walk a Creoked Mile: Gallant Blade 
PARKSIDE—Duleimer Street; Dear Murderer 
PATIO—Rogues Regiment 
QUENTIN—Sat.: In the Navy: Pardon My Sarong. 
Blood on the Moon; One Touch of Venus 
RIALTO—Regues Regiment: Saxon. Charm 
RUGBY—Julia Misbehaves: Ruthiess 
TOWN—Corregider; Lady from Chungking 
TRAYMORE—Sat.: Big Town Scandal: Waterfront at Mid- 
night. Sun.: In the Navy; Pardon My Sarong 
TRIANGLE—Julla Misbehaves: Ruthless | 
VOGUE—Duleimer Street: Dear Murderer 


Brighton—Coney Island 


OCEANA—Regues Saxon Charm 

SHEEPSHEAD—Walk a Creoked Mile; Gallant Biade 

SURF—Sat.: Three Musketeers; Mickey. Sun.: Rogues Regl- 
ment; Saxen Charm 

RKO TILYOU—Road House: Ideal Husband 

TUXEDO—Walk a Crooked Mile; Gallant Blade 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


COLON Y—@ Boomerang; Roses are Red 

COLONY—Sat.: Red Stallion; Fer You | Die. Sun.: Inside 
Stery; Geiden Eye : 

MARLBORO—Yeou Gotta tSay Happy; Lareeny 

WALKER—Road House; @lideal Husband 


Bay Ridge 
BERKSHIRE—Walk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Blade 


Lareeny. Sun.? 


Sun.? 


Regiment; 


CENTER—Sat.: Buck Private; South eof Tahiti. Sua.: 
Biack Cat; Black Friday 

COLISEUM—Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm 

RKO DYKER—Read Heuse; ideal Husband 

ELECTRA—Sat.: Casanova in Burlesque; Mr. Muggs Rides 
Again. Sun.: Hatters; Castle; Mr. Regskiless 

NEW FORTWAY—Regues Regiment; Saxon Charm 

HARBOR—eogues Regiment; Saxen Charm 

PAR K—Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm 

RiTZ—Regues Regiment: en Charm 

RKO SHORE ROAD—You Getta Stay Nappy: Lareeny 


STANLEY—Sat.: @June Bride; The Smugglers. Sun.: Lact 

Days of Pompeii; She a. 
Rid gewood—Bushwick 

RKO BUSHWICH®—Read House; @ideal Husband 

EMPIRE—Get.: @Serry. Wreng Number; isa’t It Remaatie. 
Sua.: All Baba and 40 Thieves; Phanten of the Opera . 

Ideal Husbend 

RIDGEWOOD—Yeu Getta Stay Mappy: Larceny 

RIVOLA-Bal.: Duke of West Point; King of the Turf. 
Catt Gaye of Pompeii; She | 


¢ 


ten 


ad 


@ *ea 


ote 


The Rockaways 
RKO COLUMBIA—Mise Tatloecks Millions; 
Theusand Eyes 


Night Hae ®@ 


QGEM—@Gelden Boy:! West of Senera. Sun.: Parden My 
. Sareng; Ia the Navy A 
PARK—Sat.: Fighter Squadren; Deeision of Christepher 
Blake. Sun.: Miss Tatiecks Milliens; Night Has @® 
Theusand Eyes. " 
Williamsburg 
ALBA—Cornered; Freatier Bad Mea 


CON MODORE—tLareeny; You Gotta Stay Hapey 
KISMET—You Getta Stay Happy; Lareeny 


3 Brownsville 
HOP KINSON—Castle of Sin; Katia 
SUPREME—Fighter Squadron; Decision of Chrictepher Biake 
BILTMORE—Thres Musketeers; Mickey 
SUTTER—eJune Bride; Glamew Giri 


QUEENS— Astoria 
ASTORIA—Reoad House; Ideal Nusband 
BROADWAY—Sat.: Rogues Regiment; Saxon 

You Getta Stay Happy; Lareeny 
GRAND—Roegues Regiment; Saxon Charm 


Charm. Sua.> 


STEINWAY—Sat.: Sew: of Gede Country; Marshal ef Amar- 
tlie. SQuan.: Behind the Eight Ball; Crazy Heuse 

STRAND—Sat.: My Sen My Sen; On the Old Spanish Trail. 
Sun.: Migh Tide; @ Lowisiana 

Bayside 

BAYSIDE—Sat.: Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless. Sun.: Regues 
Regiment; Saxen Charm 

VICTORY—Sat.: @Red River; Se This Is New York. Swun.: 
Bieed on the Meen; One Touch of Bonus 

BELLAIRE—Sat.: Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm. Sun.: 
Walk a Creeked Mile: Gailant Biade 

COLLEGE—Sat.: Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm. Sun.: 
Walk a Cresked Mile: Gallant Biade 

CORONA—Rogues Regiment; Saxen Charm 

Flushing 

RKO KEITHS—Read House: ideal Husband 

MAY FAIR—Sat.: @June Bride; The Smugglers. Sun.: In- 
International Lady; Behind the Eight Ball 

ROOSEVELT—Sat.: Walk a Creeked Mile: Gallant Biade. 
Sun.: Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm 


TOWN—Sat.: Corregider: 
Daye of Pompeii; She 

UTOPtA—Sat.: Luxury Liner; @Night at the Opera. Sun.: 
When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrel 


Forest Hiils 


INWOOD—Sat.: Julia Misbehaves: Ruthless. Sun.: . Bleed 
on the Meon; One Touch ef Venus 
FORESET HILLS—Walk a Creoked Mile; Gallant Biede 


Lady from Chungking. Sun.: Lact 


MIDWAY—Road House; ideal Husband 
TRYLON—Sat.: Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless. Sun.: @ June 
Bride; Bill and Coe 


Jamaica 


RKO ALDEN—Sat.: Behind Lecked Doers: Michael 0’ Halle- 
ran. Sun.: Daniel Boone: Return of Daniel Beone 
OASIS—Behind the Eight Bali: Crary WHeuse 
CARLTON—Sat.: Walk a Crooked Mile; Gallant Blade. Sun.t 
Three Musketeers; Mickey 
JAMAICA—Sat.: Rogues Regiment: 
In the Navy; Parden My Sarong 
MERRICK—Read House; ideal Husband 
SAVOY—Geona Goona: Ferbidden Adventure 
AUSTIN—Sat.: Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless. 
ane Story; Quiet Week-end : 
MAIN ST. PLAYHOUSE—Sat.: @Jjune Bride; 
Texas. Sun.: Three Musketeers; Mickey 
LAURELTON—Sat.: Three Musketeers; Mickey. Sua.: Walk 
a Crooked Mile; Gallant Biade 


Saxena Charm. Sua. 


Sua.: @Lleuisi- 


cys eo 


LITTLE NECK—Sat.: Three Musketeers; Mickey. Suan. : 
Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm . 

OAS!IS—Three Musketeers; Mickey 

ARION—Sat.: @June Bride; The Smugglers. Sun.: Jvile 
Misbehaves; Ruthless 

CROSSBAY—Watk a Croeked Mile; Gallant Biade 


COMMUNITY—Miss Tatlocks Millions; Night Has a Theu- 
sand Eyes 
QUEENS—Read House; 
DRAKE—Sat.: Julia Misbehaves; 
Bride; The Smugglers 
CASINO—Sat.: @June Bride: Waterfront at Midnight. Sua.3 
Three Musketeers: Mickey 
RICHMOND HILL GARDEN—Sat.: @ljune Bride; Water- 
frent at Midnight. Sun.: Three Musketeers; Mickey 
KEITHS—Read House: tdeal Husband 
LEFFERTS—Regues Regiment; Saxon Charm 
CAMBRIA—Sat.: Walk a Creoked Mile; 


ideal Husband 


Ruthless. Sua.: @ June 


Gallant Biade. 


Sun.: Reguese Regiment; eon Charm 

LINDEN—Sat.: Walk a Creek Mile; Gallant Biade. Sua.3 
Regues Regiment: Saxen Charm 

ST. ALBANS—Sat.: Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm. Sua.8 
Walk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Blade 

GARDEN—Sat.: Regues Regiment; Saxen Charm. Seua.3 


Walk a Creeke@ Mile: Gallant Biade 
ROOSEVELT—Bileed on the Meon; One Touch of Venus 


Woodside 


43RD Sf.—Regues Regiment; Saxon Charm 

HOBART—Sat.: Julia Miebehaves; Ruthless. Suae.3 @ June 
Bride; Bill and Cee 

SUNNYSIDE—Read Heuse: ideal Husband 

BLISG—Walk a Creeked Mile; Galleat Biade 

CENTER—Sat.: Angelis with Dirty Faees; They Drive by 
Might. Sua.: Dark Jeurney; Last of the Red Men 

TUXEDO—Every Girl Sheuld Ge Married; Unknown Isiend 

UNIVERSITY—@tand fe; Suspence ie 

VALENTINE—Fightes Squadron; Decision of Garis Biche 


PICKETS AT RKO UNIT WIN - 
JOB PLEDGE FOR NEGROES 


“RADIO PROGRAMS #23 


WINS—1000 Ke. 


WOR—710 Ke 
ha gin Ke. 


SATURDAY 


MORNING 


11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
WJZ—What’s My Name 
WCBS—Junior Miss - 


12:00-WNBC—News. Charies.F. McCarthy 


WOR—Unsolved Mysteries 
WJZ—Sidney Walton 

WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 


AFTERNOON 


23:18-WNBO—The Kuhns, Comments 
WOR—Let’s Go 
WJZ—To Be Announced 


12:30-WNBC—Lopez Orchestra 
WOR—News;: e Answer Man 
WJZ—Ameri Farmer 
| WCBS—Grand Central Station 
1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
. WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WJZ—Home Gardener. 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNYC—Music 
WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 
L :30-WNBC—RFD America 
WJZ—U. 8. Navy Band 
WCBS—Give and Take 
WOR—Official Detective 


 8:00-WJZ—Metropolitan Opera 
WOR—John B. Kennedy 
WNBEC—Frank Merriwell — 

. WCBS—Handy Man 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 


2:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson—Talk 
WOR—Family Theatre 
WCBS—County Journal 
. WNYC—Great Masters 
WQxXR—Program Favorites 


2:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 


3:00-WNBC—Columbus Symph. Orchestra 


‘WOR—Proudty We Hail 
WCBS—Report. from Overseas 
WQXR—News; Recent Records 


8$:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 


8: 30-WOR—Cisco ie 
 WCBS—Cross Section, U.S.A. 
WQxXR—Music of Our Time 


4:00-WNBC—Ray Anthony Orchestra 
WOR-Hobby Lobby. 
WCBS—Texas Rangers 

* WNYC—Jazz -Concert. 

WQXR-News; Symphonic Matines 

4:30-WOR—Three’s A Crowd 
WCBS—Treasury Bandstand 

8 :00-WNBC—Lassie—Sketch rh 
“WOR—Russ Hodges © 
WIJZ—Popular Music 
WCBS—Variety Musicale 
W@QXR—News; Record Review 


5: 15- WNBC— Wormwood Forrest 


5:30-WNBC—Dr. I. Q., Jr. —Quiz - 
7 WCBS—Red Barber’s Club House 
WQXR—Cocktail Time ae 


isd EVENING 4 
€:00-WNBC— Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 


WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
WQxZR—News; Music to Remember 


6: 30- WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
WCBS—Sports Review | 
WQxXR—Dinner ‘Concert » 


_ 3-98-WOR—Guese Who . 

- WiIZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxkR—News; Music 

7:30-WNBC—Vic Damoné, Songs 
oi WOR—H, R. Knickerborker 
WJZ—To Be Arnounced . ; 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show . 
WQxR—Opera Excerpts. | 
: 9:45-WOR—Answer Man a3 
8:00-WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions. 
WQxXR—News, Symphony Hal 
WJZ—KEKay Starr Show: 3 . 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show 
WNYC—Composers Forum 


8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences. 
- WOR—Take a Number .. 
 WJZ—Famous Jury Trials. 
WQxR—New York Times News 
 WCBS—Philip Marlowe - . 
9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade oS 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WJZ—Little Herman | 
WCBS—Gangbiusters — 
WQxXR—News; Music 
* 9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
WCBS—Basil Rathbone Show 
WJZ—Amazing Mr. Malone 


9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WQxXR—News; Record Album 


'  -40:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 


' WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—USO Variety Show 
WCBS—Sing It Again . 

_ WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
‘WQxXR—News; Record Album | 
10: 30-WNBC—Grand 'Ole Opry 

WQXR—Pop Concert 


| AFTERNOON 
42:085-WQxXR—Symphonic Varieties 
12:156-WJZ—Foreign Reporter : 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 
12:30-WNBC—Eterna] Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—Mind in the Shadow 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Musie 
WwoQxR—Record Review 


12:45-wOR—Rendezvous with Ross 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 


WQXR—Ocrhestral Melodies 


Panel Room Presents 
Josh White and 
J. Raymond Walsh 


Balladeers Josh: White and 
Oscar Brand. will present a pro- 
gram of favorite blues and ballads 


at the Panel Room, 13 Astor Place, 


this Saturday night, Feb. 19 at 
8:30. Radio commentator and 


news analyst J. Raymond Walsh 


speaks on the top Is Fear of 
Atomic War Justified? at the same 


place this Sunday night, Feb. 20. 


Dancing to Allan Tresser’s Or- 
) i eparrin follows: both nights, wah 


iss pie he a ey 4 Pie Ta} 4 ‘“w' a ee Fe! 


9:30 p.m.—Our 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
(Saturday, Feb. 19) 
6:15 p.m.—CBS Views the Press. 


WCBS. 


6:30 p.m.—_NBC Symphony Or- 

chestra. WNBC. 

8:00 p.m.—Composers’ Forum. 

WNYC, 

9:00 p.m.—Hit Parade. 

9:00 p.m.—Life 
WO 


TV 


8:00 p.m.—National AAU, Track 
WCBS-TV. | 
Fray Show. 


Meet. 


8:00 p.m.—Jacques 
WJZ-TV. 
9:00 p.m.—Basketball: New York- 


Boston. 


1:15 p.m.—Elmo Roper. 
| 1:30 p.m.—Author .Meets the 


Critic. 


"2:00 pm.—Wan S. Ga il m or. 


WLIB. 


2: 30 p.m.—University Theatre. 


WNBC., 


3:00 p.m.—N. - Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony. WCBS. 
3:30 p.m.—Juvenile Jury. WOR. ' 
4:00 p.m.—Quiz Kids. 
4:30 p.m.—Metropolitan Au di- 
tions of the Air. WJZ. 
4:35 p.m.—Living, 1949. WNBC.}| | 
5:00 p.m.—Family Closeup. WJZ. } 
6:00 p.m.—Oscar 


6:30 p.m.—Ovzzie 


WNBC. 


_ 7:00 p. m. —Jack Benny Show: 


WCBS. 


8: 30 p.m.—NBC- Theatre. WNBC. | 
9:30 p.m.—Theatre Guild. WJZ. | 
Miss Brooks. 


WCBS. 


10:00 p.m.—The Lively Arts. 
WNEW. 

4) pega Business. 
| WNEW. 3 


TV 


7:30 p.m.—Theatre 
WCBS-TV, 
8:00 p.m.—A uthor 
; Critic. WNBT. 

8:30 p.m.—Meet the Press. WNBT. 
8:30 p.m.—Ac.tors Studio. 


WIJZ-TV. 


9:00 p.m.—Television. 
pa : WNT... 
| 9:00 p.m.—Television Players. 
WJZ-TV. 


WMCA—Popular Musi¢e 
QER—News 


6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 


| 6:30-WNBC—Ozzle and Hazsriet 

:  WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Spike Jones Shoow 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WINS—News; Meet Your Oongress 


6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; 
71:00-WNBC—Horace Heidt Show 
WOR—The Falcon 
WJZ—Go For the House | 
WCBS—Jack Benny Show — 
WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQxXR—News 
7:05-WQxXR—Collectors Items 


7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Mayor of the Town 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
WCBS—Amos ‘’N’ Andy 
WMCA—Adventures in Industry 
WMGM—Veice of 
WNREW—News, Spirituals 


-WNBC—Fred Alien Show 
WMCA—Zchoes of Big Time (hospital. Also ready to start is Louis’ 


de Rochemont’s produetion of 
}Lost Boundaries, a William L.| 
White factual story about a New 
England family that discovers it is 
part Negro. This is the first of the 
films de Rochemont is making in 
| cooperation with Readers ‘Digest 
lafter getting his rele from 
MGM, Shooting base for the film 
will be in New Hampshire. 


FILMS IN 
THE NEW CHINA 


W..3 -Cameraman, James Wong}: 
Howe has a screen play by Hugo 
| Butler. ready on ‘Rickshaw Boy|: 
celebrated novel of a few years 

back with which to. begin Amer- 
lican’-help to Chinese production 
on a new, advanced level when 
peace comes. The picture is plan- 
-|ned to be made in China with a 
Chinese. cast—in both English and 
Chinese versions—for distribution 
in the U..S. and the Orient. ! 


Begins 


News 


- WOR—<Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—Stop the: Music _ 
WCBS—Sam Spade : 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist. ‘Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQxR—News 

8 :05-WQxXR—Symphony Hall 

8:30-WNBC—NBC Theatre 
WMCA—Ame rican Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Eniiott 
WCBS—Lum ‘’N’ Abner 
WNEW—News; Piano heseeti! 


9:00-WNBC— Merry-Go-Round 
WMCA—News; 
WOR—Under Arrest 
WIjIZ—Walter Winchell 
WCBS—Electric Theatre 
WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 
WexR—News' 


9:05-WQXR—Bunday Evening Concert 
- 9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show « 
WEVD—Michael Young 


9:30-WNBC—Pamiliar Music Album 
' WOR—Jimmy Fidler 

WJZ—Theatre Guild. 
WOBS~—Our Miss Brooks 

s* Music You Want 

WEVD—Qiiiz pa Chalienge You 

p0:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
WOR—Secret Missions 
WCRS—Life with Luigi 
WEVD—Forum — , 
WQXR—News 

10:05-WQxXR—On Wings of Song 


te 30-WNBC—Who Said That? 
WOR—Alan Ladd Show 
“WJIZ—Jimmy. Fidler —.. 
‘ WCBS—It Pays to Be ameees : 
WMCA—Algernon Black - 
WEVD—Stories to Remember 
WQkh—Pep Concert 


Brand Song 
Festival.. WNYC. 


‘and Harriet. 


Notebook 


——— 


‘Book N otes 


Louis Untermeyer’s A T: reasury 
of Laughter has been issued in a 
new, lower-priced edition.. In his 
this anthology, 
it: a disarms any potential 


Playhouse. 
introduction 


idday 


4:35- -WNBC—Living 
4:55-WNYC—News .. ; 
5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show . 
WOR—The Shadow 
| WJZ—Family Closeup 
WCBS—Wittnauer Chavaliers 
WQxXR—News; Record Reviews, 
_ $:18-WCBS—Art Mooney . 
- §:30-wOR—Quick as a Fiash 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 
WJZ—Quiet Piease 


| WNED—RGA' Victor. Show... . 
“ae ox 


1:00-WNBC—America United 
WOR—William L. | | 
WJZ—American Almanac 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WMGM—Yiddish Swing -. | 
WNEW—Music Amerijea Loves 

New York Times News; | 

Bymphony 


1:05-WQXR—Midday Symphony 


1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper | 
WJIZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 
WMGM—News; Music 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 


1:30-WNBC—<Author Meets The Critics 
WCBS—Neither 
Nat’l Brotherhood Week ly 
WJZ7—Nationa! 
WOR—Songs by Great Singers 
WMCA—J. Raymond Waish, Forum 
WLIS8—Melody Playhouse 


2:00-WOR—Tne Deems Taylor Concert 
WCBS—Longines Symphonette 
WNBC—lIt’s All in the Family 
WJZ—Week Around the World 
WNYC—Brookiyn Museum Concert 
 WLIB—William 8. Gailmor 
WQxXR—News 
2:05-WQxXR—Viennese Melodies 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 
2:30-WNBC—NBC University Theatre 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Mr President 
WCBS—You Are There 
WOQxR—Americana 
2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 
2:55-WNY C—Néws 
3:00-WOR—Cisco Kid 
WJZ—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—N. Y. Philharmonic 
Symphony 
WLIB—News; Music 


3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Songs 


3:30-WNBC—One Man’s — 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WJZ—Favorite Story” 
4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kias 
WOR—House 


“re |A Treasury of Laughter, edited by 
by Louis Untermeyer. Illustrated 
~d Lucille Corcos. Halycon Gar- 


den ~— New York. 712 pp. 


— 


critic by emphasizing that this is a 
book of humor and that wit, scorn- 
ful, audacious and wicked, and 
satire, probing ard critical, have 
‘been carefully excluded. 


Orie may regret that the editors’. 
laughter 


Free Nor 
tri-secting 
should have ruled out the sharp|, 
barbs’ against society's shams of,. 
for instance, a Finley Peter Dunne 
tin favor of two less representatives. 
‘and less diverting digressions from 
the beloved Mr. Dooley. ee 
ularly if one agrees, with this re-|j 
-lviewer, that the salt of wit and 
satire is indispensable to any col- 
lection of humor. 
| Still, this Treasury of Laughter 
is a rich collection of everybody's. 
Treasurer $ 
Thurber’s Walter Mitty, 
Mark Twain's jumping frog, Irvin 
‘Cobb's operations and Clarence 
Day's pop are only a few of these 
in the 712 pages which also in-| 
‘clude Carlos Bulosan, Josh _Bil- 
Ring Lardner, Carl Sand- 
burg, Donald Ogden Stewart and |. 
others. There is a good balance in 
the Treasury of Laughter between 
over-familiar 
other anthology. of humor feels it. 
must contain and the new.—R. F. 


Vespers 


favorites. Benchley’s 


of Mystery 
WJZ—Future of America , 
WMCA—Light Popular Music | 
3 WoOxR—News 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR—True Detective Mysteries 
_WIJZ—Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air 


WCBS—Skyway to the Stars 


. 


_Partic-. 


play the leading role, but James 
' | Wong Howe turned. him ‘down, 
though acceptance of the offer! 
|would have meant bigger returns | 
from U. S. theaters. 


‘ting down its profit statement by | 
reducing its outstanding debts, has 
‘only $4% million. on the books 
now, and expects to have that wip- 
ed out by the end of the year. It 
has also been reducing its out- 
— | standing common .stock by pur: 
chasing in the open market. Last. 
month, 41,700 shares were retum-/r 
ed to the Paramount treasury at a 
jcost of $875,000, bringing the 
number of compeny: held shares 


Movies: 


HOLLYWOOD. — Abraham 


Polonsky’s current European trip to 


be made the basis of a screen play 


for John Garfield’s next under the 
Roberts banner. _ Title, already : senaie 
registered, is An American in Paris.’ 
MGM, though, has announced a 
musical - based on the Gershwin 
" [piece of the same title. Roberts 
{Productions insists it announced 
its ‘title prior to MGM's registra- 
tion. 


Several serious pictures dealing 


with various phases of the prob- 
lem of white chauvinism are now 
in preparation. 


Announced. sometime ago was} 
the “Fox purchase of “No Way 


Out,” dealing with the problems of 


a Negro doctor in a metropolitan. 


A top Hollywood star wanted to 


er /-  S 


Paramount whieh has been cut- 


Garfield’s Next Film 
‘American in Paris’ 


By The Tatler 


UTRILLO, PICASSO, 


GANGUIN, RIVERA / 
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to 789,233. This. ——. a 


present ‘harket prices, $16,573,8 


Thus, in event of corporate me 
of new capital funds, Paramount 
will be able to sell this stock with- 
out applying to SEC for a new 
issue or go to banks for de- 
benture loan, whichever is better 
business at the time. 


Taxpayers are the losers in’ the 


deal, however, because retirement 


of loans and ‘repurchase | of stock 
should come out of profits after 
‘taxes, instead of before. 
o 2 ® 
BRIEFS—Small business note: 
The size of tips has dropped 
sharply -in the local cafes and 
bistros. . . . Awaiting word from 


London on George Beranrd Shaw’s 


new play,. Far Fetched Fables, 
which is. about.the postwar after 
World War Ill. ..-. Alco has: just 
pressed an album called Jungle 
Jubilee, written and sing abies Folk- 
Singer Bill Oliver. | 


Read the Daily Worker's hea~ 
ture section for reviews of all 
the new movies, plays, radio and 
music events, books, art exhibits 
and Broadway and — 
trends. 


, February Special! “ 


ALL COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS: 


‘ 


VAN GOGH, 
VERMEER 


KOLLWI l 
20% to: | *ihist niman 


50%. Off ; - Portfolio $}- 10. 


TAmited offer! Mail or ee order today! 


Large selection of Art Beoks, Demestic and Frene? 


TRIBUN 


SUBWAY 
GALLERY 


00 W. 42 (Sub. Areade Downstairs). Wis. .4808 
Ask for 232 pago- illustrated eatalogue 


a) 


i) | : | eee 
| _- DAUMIER 
— PICASSO 


_ ~ MATISSE 


BRAQUE 
“-ROUAULT 


» a 
¢ 


FROM 


EUROPE te oc 


Times Hall Fri. Eve. .. Feb. 25, at 8: 80 


Tickets: $2.40, 1.80, 1.20: now at box office 


SERGE! 


MATUSEWITCH 


Concert Accordionist 


_ Management: Gerstner Associates 
212 W. 50th St., N.Y.C. 


a 


LAUTREC POSTERS 


CUSTOM FRAMING 


Mth St. Gallery 


133 W. 44 St, NYC = LU 2-3834 


——- 


re 
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+e 
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“severe 


Moscow. Also Tolstey films 


Latest. folk songs, 
EXT RAL dances from USSK 
Soviet travelogue 


Latest Soviet newsreels. First shetenen 
of Israel envay Goldie Myersen in 


A THRILLING ADVENTURE IN aay 


ARTKINO presents 
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a - . » PAVE. bet. 42 & 41 STS. 
BOCRS OPEN 8:46 A. mM. 


every 


1948 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


126 EAST 14th STREET 


Today Through Tomorrow 
Cary Grant - Betsy Drake 


GIRL SHOULD. . 
went MARRIED | 

a Grey - Philip Reed 
UNKNOWN ISLAND—Color 


14 


———— eee 


DRAMA. ug 


“s «oe ne MASTERPIECE of DOCUMENTAKY 


teaturing DONALD THOMPSON 


ote CARNEGIE + W. 572 


—Bosiey i N. Y. Times 


Bet. 6th & 7th AVE. 
Cont. from 12:45 P.M. 


| CREE CRIT. 
ST & 4 AVE. | fp 
_ A Kt é; 


CAR (SCAR OMOEA | 


STAR OF 1 REMEMBER MAMA 


a 
¥ . 
ae as 
“A : 


| IRVING Plac 
Wr. 147 ST. +GR.8-6975° | 
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Layoffs Spread 
Crisis Jitters. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


mously increased supplies abroad, 
are once again 


beginning to put | 


American agriculture in a_ hole. |2#:25 3 ie 
The Wall Street press reports in-| #7 ee 


stance after instance on the effect 


this is having on halting farmer ac 


- buying of industrial goods. 


As regards unemployment, the : oe 


press has publicized the Depart- 


ment of Commerce report showing ee 


700,000 more out of work in Jan- 
uary than in December. 

It has not said much about the 
same Commerce Department re- 
port showing a drop of over 3,000,- 
000 in full-time employment in the 
one month. The Department de- 


fines full-time work 35 hours or ae ; ce 


_ more per week. 


Some of these 3,000, 000, the re- — 


_ are no longer “ in the labor 


rces, 
increase in total joblessness, a mil- 


’ but besides the 700,000 |Meat 


lion more are either temporarily| @iee 3 z = 
laid off or are working only part | Bei aes 


time. 


epartment has been reporting a 
steady climb in applications for 
unemployed insurance claims. For 
the week ending February 5, the 
N.Y. Department reported, $48,225 
filed claims for jobless pay. This 
was the tenth straight week to 
show a rise in claims for jobless 
pay. | 

| * 

WHAT WORRIES Wall Street 
_ the governemnt most is the 

act that unemployment is cutting 
into the decisive industries. 

“Evidence is accumulating that 
the recession is spreading from the 
soft goods into capital goods,” the 
Journal of Commerce quotes an 
unnamed Wall Streeter (Feb. 14). 
“In the latter part of the year, this 
trend is expected to become more 
pronounced. . . . The important 
thing) is that the direction has 
changed. si 

“It is also apparent that certain 
industries, notably the  textile- 
leather-apparel group, lumber, fur- 
niture and several machinery in- 
dustries have been experiencing 
employment declines as a result of 
changes in their market situation,” 
according to Labor Secretary 
Maurice Tobin. 

The tell-tale railroad industry 
has laid off 100,000 workers as a 
— of decline in freight car traf- 
ic. 

WALL STREET and govern- 
ment economists are still hopeful 
that new armaments orders and 
Marshal Plan exports will . keep 
things from going smash a little 
while longer. But, as the Journal 
of Commerce puts it: 

“There is now a growing realiza- 
tion, however, that the basic post- 
war economic problem cannot be 
solved with temporary shots in .the 
arm.” 

Not only Marxists, but liberals 
like Mr. Wallace, have charged 


properly that American monopoly | 


capital has been promoting the 
~ “cold war” with the Soviet Union 
in a desperate effort to bail out the 
economy through ‘gigantic arma- 
ments and foreign “aid” programs. 

It is growing increasingly clear 
even to them that such “shots in 
the arm” cannot save the bankrupt 
and obsolete capitalist economy 
from crisis and its attendant misery 
for the masses of Americans. 


This was for the week ending ee SSS 
acer 8. Since then, the Labor | Se 


UN Group 


LAKE SUCCESS. — With the 
U. S. and Britain leading the op- 
position, the UN Economic and 
Social Council Friday was dead- 
locked by a six-to-six vote on the. 


eos ER - motion to hear the World Federa- 


5 “aes sae 
wee |charges of “slave: labor” 


tion of Trade Unions reply to 
in Rus- 
sia. 

The WFTU, which has a con- 
sultative status with the UN, had 
earlier made public a brief assert- 
ing that not only has no evidence 


ae of Russian slave labor ever been 


o Tax Relief Granted 
= |Czech Peasantry 


PRAGUE, (Telepress). — Peas- 
ants owning less than 20 hectares 


% ee and who have fully complied with 
Game |the delivery quotas set for last 
| vear will be exempt from general 


Os farmers who failed to deliver/ 
es \their full quotas if the circum- 


taxation, under a new law on the 
general tax: The law also exempts 


— « =| stances leading to the failure were 
Pie Age beyond their control or if they 


"UNDAUNTED BY A DEEP FREEZE which-followed a wind- 


borne snowstorm, an Army bulldozer clears drifts from the high- 
way a mile from Allen, S. D. Federal and State agencies are using 
tanks, weasels, snowplows and the “dozers” to open up transporta- 


on and rescue in ranchers. 


US Steel Profits 


Bring Mill Deaths 


LORAIN, O.—A stranger approaching the National 
Tube works in Lorain would believe he was approaching 
the safest place in the world to work. 


Outside each gate you can see® 
signs reading “Sa tey Fi irst”, “Make 
today a safe day”, Don't be that 
unlucky one”, etc. 


However, if you were to enter 
the plant by passing through the 
Vine Street gate and stepping into 
the railroad yards, you would find 
another story. The roundhouse is 
located in this part of the plant and 
at shift changes all switch engines 
are coming in to change crews, 
so all you have to do is dodge 
switch engines. 


The Vine Street gate is the en- 
trance to the boiler house, coke 
plant, blast furnace, power house, 
and between the gate and one of 
these places you must cross 25 
sets of railroad tracks. The signs 
read “Don't step on rail” but don’t 
explain how you cross 50 sails, 
dodge around engines, without 
stepping on one. 


Recently one man was saved 
form sudden death when he was 
jerked off the tracks where a train 
was backing up without any lights 
or switchmen. Another was saved 
the same way while waiting for the 
engine on another track. 


* 


IF THE greed for profits was 
not more important to the compa- 
ny than human lives this danger 
ooutd be eliminated. The spending 
of a few dollars to build an under- 
pass or an overhead walk would 
eliminate the danger of getting 
run over. 

The conditions at the Vine Street 
gate, as steel workers throughout 
the plant know, is typical of the 


NO MORE $2 SUBS 


Please note that the special offer of ‘one year 
of The Worker for $2.00 (which was a 
feature of our Subscription Drive) has been 


discontinued. 


The regular rate of $2.50 for one year of 
The Worker is now in effect. : 


THE WORKER. 


|g Phones: SA 2-4977—Evenings LU 4-4319 


3 


disregard by the company for the 
safety of its employees. 

In the coke plant recently a 
worker was found wedged in be- 
tween a pully and a moving belt. 
It was found that the man had 
been sent by his foreman, in vio- 
lation of safety rules, into a pit to 
clean out greaSe under a moving 
conveyor belt. 

Being a new employee, the man 
followed the foreman’s directions. 
He was killed, and was not found 
until the next shift when it was 
noticed that the conveyor kept 
stalling. 
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Regular Rates 
Weekly 


$40 


Single Vets 


$30 


Make reservations now Enclose deposit $5 
Lackawaxen, Pa. 
Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 R 22 
Express trains leave Erie RR Station, 
Jersey City Terminal, every Friday 


87 miles from N. =. do 
in the Poconos 


Winter Weekend 
Twe Full Days 
Fri. Nite to Sun. Eve. 


@ cocktail bar 


@ all seasonal 
sports 
@ log-burning 


fireplace 
@ friendly, informal 
@ television 


evening at 8:30. 


I7th Annual 
Spring Weekend: 


March 4-6, luxurious Atlantic 
City Hotel, next to boardwalk 
.osher cuisine), two to room, 
rivate. baths, agg enter- 
inment, sports, sight-seeing. 
otal $21. 50 ae es direct 
ound-trip transportation to 
hotel door). Also one-day out- 
ings. For bulletin ‘Blue Horizon,’ 
write: 


MODERN CULTURE CLUB 
162 E. 86th St., N.Y.C. 28 
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promise to complete deliveries by 
February. All agricultural  co- 
operatives are exempted from 
taxation. 


in Tie on Hearing — 
WFTU Colonial Slavery Charge 


presented to it, but that proof 
exists of forced labor in the United 
States, British and Dutch colonies 
and elsewhere. : 

The WFTU had also asserted 
that, if the UN body voted a 
probe of the slave labor alleged 
by the AFL to exist in Russia, it 
would lay its data on forced labor 
in the aforementioned nations be- 
for the International Labor Office. 

The vote in the UN body to 
deny a hearing to WFTU was six 
to six, with six absentees. Under 


| UN. rules, another vote to break 


the tie will have to be taken 
within 24 hours. 


California Miami 


MU. 71-4054 
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Classified Ads 


APARTMENT TO RENT 


LEATHER GOODS 


4 ROOMS, $75, L.I., 90 minutes Penn Sta., 
children preferred. Box 131 c-o The 
Worker. 


APARTMENT TO EXCHANGE 


BRIGHTON BEACH, lovely modern three 
rooms, $45 for 3-4 room, Greenwich 
Village apt., to $50. Call 12-5 p.m. NI 
8-7137. 


, APARTMENTS TO SHARE 
( Brooklyn) 


YOUNG Business Woman will share 4 
room; spt. in Brooklyn. DI 2-5967. 


(Queens) 


APT. TO share, private room, Queens, 
$40 month, girl comrade preferred. Box 
126 c-o The Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


WORKING Mother and 18-month-girl, de- 
sire to share apt. Please write Box 132 


c-o The Worker. 
APARTMENT WANTED 


DAILY WORKER staff member needs 
apartment. Prefer Brooklyn. 3-5 rooms. 
AL 4-7954, ext. 42. 


STUDIO FOR RENT 


STUDIO Space for professional. Ideal 
working conditions. Call mornings 8-9. 
AL 4-1086. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT 
(Manhattan) 


FURNISHED reom, convenient for per- 
manent party. Private washroom. Private 
family. 556 W. 140 St. Apt. 47. WA 6- 
2553. 


LARGE 
business woman. 
EN 2-8186. 


COZY, sunny, Studio Room, 
quiet, private washroom, elevator. 


3-4586. 


BEAUTIFUL room, separate entrance, al! 
modern improvements. 123 Second Ave. 


Apt. 3. . 


a 


attractive room, reasonable, for 
West Side Manhattan. 


immaculate, 
AU 


(Bronx) 


BEAUTIFUL, sunny, front room, telephone. 
Jaman, 1532 Nelson Ave., Mt. Eden Ave. 
Station, Bronx. 


LARGE room and kitchen privileges, for 
business woman, Bronx, reasonable. Call 
all day, Saturday and Sunday, JE 6- 
2761. | 


(Brooklyn) 


KINGS HIGHWAY, Brighton Line. Spa- 
cious, modern, congenial, kitchen use, 
phone. Box 133 ¢-o The Worker. 


LARGE, nice comfortable room. Suitable 
one or two. Reasonable. 20 minutes 
from 14th St. Boro Park 
Phone GE 6-4449. 


FURNISHED ROOMS WANTED 


§ | WORKING GIRL, wishes light, quiet room, 


below 110th S8t., Manhattan. $10 a week. 
Box 128 c-o The Worker. 


COMRADES, newlyweds, must have room 
or sub-let from end of Feb. for 2-3 
months. Staff worker. AL 4-7960. 7 


APPLIANGES 


TELEVISION, Washers, Refrigerators. For 
excellent values call OR 3- 2950. Ask for 
Mr. Ressler. 


FURNITURE 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. Oak, 
walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 E. 11th 
ga 3-3191, 9-5:30 p.m. daily; 9-12:30 

a 


JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-182 and 0619 


Make reservations new 
SAM LIPTZIN 
emndes Director fer the cme 


. _--- ser, er _-.-eeryT = - - =? 


SWEDISH Modern, Foam Rubber, uphol- 
stered couch, red: modern Lawson type 
chair, green; purchased wholesale, never 
used; $285. CH 3-4342. 


JEWELRY 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch 
premises. Union Square Optical and 


reel moryigeh: 443 wwaren Ave. GR 


ae 


(Brooklyn).. 


repairman on, 


| 


HANDBAGS & LUGGAGE 22% off. We 
also repair, dye, remodel. Zippers re- 
paired. Handbags, belts made to order. 
Mail orders accepted. N.Y. Fashion, 1133 
Lexington Ave. (nr. 79th St.) RE 17-5242. 


MAN'S OVERCOAT 


MAN’S OVERCOAT, unused, 44 short, stout 
(Witty’s), gray wool, $40. BU 4-445T. | 


RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 


CUSTOM BUILT radio-phonographs. Can- 
sumers recommended, specials, Mark- 
ham, 54 E. 11 St. OR 3-3191. 


TOASTERS 


AUTOMATIC . POP-UP toaster. Recom- 
mended by independent consumer re- 
search organization. Reg. $18.95, special 
$14.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Ave. (14th 8t.) GR 3-7819. 


MASSAGE 


MASSAGE AT HOME, Ladies, Medical and 
reducing exercise. Licensed. Jarvis, TE 
8-9039. 


FOLDING CHAIRS WANTED 


FOLDING CHAIRS wanted. Folksay hold- 
ing meetings from cross legged position 
on floor. Help us out so we can raise 
our membership to a higher level. If 
you’ve got chairs, call evenings. CL 9- 
1452. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, imaginative, resource- 
ful, wide executive commercial experi- 
ence, desires to enter a creative in- 
dustry. Will exchange part time office 
work for training. Box 130 c-o The 
Worker. 


FORMER Government worker forced out 
by loyalty purge, experienced cultural, 
musical field. Competent organizer, 
available for employment. Accept shop, 
organization job, anything. Box 129 c-oe 
The Worker. 


SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST, studied Berlin, special care be- 
ginners. Good background, leading to 
good musicians. Write, Bernard Siev, 
600° W. 138 St. 


SERVICES 


WATCHES, Clocks, Jewelry repaired, sold, 
102 E. 169 St. Near Walton Ave., Bronx. 


PAINTING, private work our specialty. 
Good materials, reasonable prices. JE 
8-2460. 


FLOORS scraped, refinished like new. 
Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 


| SOFA SEAT bottoms rebuilt in your home. 


New webbing, new lining, springs re- 
tied $12. Furniture repaired, remodeled, 
repolished, reupholstered, slipcovers, 
comradely attention. TR 17-2554. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 day-night. 
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RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


per line 
Daily Weekend 
(For personal Ads) 
3 SRTCIOEE - 2c ences 6 6 is cee 
3 consec. Insert ....30c. 
7 consec. Insert eee .25c. 6 6 @ OPE s ooee- BOG 
(For Commercial Ads) 
A WABOCEIOTE ceccencee sects Bos cccun~ -O08 
3 COMNSEC. INSETE. cece. 406. 0500 00 cece DOG 
T COMSEC. INSEE. 6 ooo BOC .ccoe ccceee 
Six words constitute one 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 


DEADLINES: 


For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon; for . 
Monday’s issue - Friday 
at 4p. m. 
Por The (weekend) Worker: r 
* Brecions Wednesday at 4 pm. 


Me ina Takes Jur Y ements 
lerk Off the Hook 


(Continued from Page 1) 
lists were a “token number” and not selected from areas 


of the city with overwhelmin ‘Negro population. 
’ the judge said interrupting, “after 
all you said you would prove, you have proved just the 


7 “It seems to me, 


opposite during the last four days. 


It's just a lot of big talk and you’ve 
proved nothing. What about the 


exclusion of Jews you ve been talk- 
ing about?” 


_ BARRED BY COURT 


_.Isserman called the court’s at- 
tention to the jury clerk’s testi- 
mony that he had not sent a single 
jury notice to the lower East Side 
“with _ its overwhelming Jewish 
population.” He said he was 
barred by the court from showing 
by cross-examination that state- 
_ ments by the jury clerk concerning 
his association with the Federal 
Grand Jury Association were un- 
true. 

“We asked,” declared defense 
lawyer Harry Sacher, “to examine 
jury’ questionnaires for the vear 
1948. You denied the application. 

“EF am _ convinced beyond all 
doubt that if this clerk produced 
those questionnaires. they. would 
show there is not a single history 
card for 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948 
and 1949, not a single question- 
naire marked with the letter “C” 
(the symbol used to segregate 
names of Negroes) because not a 
single Negro was qualified.” | 

Attorney George W. Crockett, 
Jr.. declared: “E submit the maps 
produced by Prof. Doxey Wilker- 
son. for the defense showed docu- 
mentation Sgainst Negroes in Har- 
lem.” 


CHARGES MEDINA BIAS 


Crockett charged Judge Medina 
showed “bias against defense wit- 
ness Wilkerson.” He concluded, 
stating he reserved the right to 
make another motion for the judge 
to disqualify himself on grounds 
that’ he was prejudiced against 
_ the defense. Attorney Louis Mc- 
Cabe told the judge he was over- 
looking the fact that 11 defendents 
Were seated in the courtroom 

facing 10 years in prison. 

: “When they challenge the jury 
system,” he said, “that fact should 
not be taken lightly. ’ 

‘McCabe charged the court had 
amar the defense from examin- 
ing the. little matter. of 2,500 
missing cards in the jury files and 
eight missing pages from a jury 
book. 

Richard Gladstein,. Bidinse law- 
yer who conducted the major part 
of the cross examination of the 
jury clerk said the judge’s ruling 
had hindered his: attempt to im- 
peach the witness. He pointed out 
that McKenzie: testified he never 
removed a name from the jurv list, 
marking the history card of the 
prospective juror as “undesirable.” 

He said the court’s refusal to 
permit introduction of a _ record 
from the clerk’s file showing he 
did characterize qualified persons 
as “undesirable,” protected his tes- 
timony from smpeachment. 

Judge Medina adjourned the 
trial of the jury challenge at 4:15 


Condolences 


CONDOLENCES to the family, 
friends and co-workers of ELSIE 
SMITH from some who knew 
and admired the spirit in which 
she lived and worked. — Con- 
stance Jackson, Margaret Mc- 
Caden, ibby & Carl Dorfman. 


IN MEMORY of our beloved com- 
-yade and brother, MARVIN, 
‘whose compassion and vitality 
have grown. in stature as the 


| years passed since his premature 
death in 1942. — Friends and 


i suppressed words: | Register, Who's Who, the En-; 
Clerical help to assist in keep- eee 
te e 


: witness said he djd not re- 
‘call using Who's Who and the 
Social Rectster, but admitted using 
tn other “select sources. 


Bronxites Fight 


“Is that statement true?” Asser- 
man asked. , 


“It is not,” the witness replied, 
The attorney called the wit-|— 
nesss attention to a section of .the 
report of Jan. 2; 1941, by Leland 
H. Tolman, of the U. S$. Courts] 
Administrative “Office. “It - quoted 
Senior Judge John C. Knox’s de- 


scription of McKenzie, then a dep- Traffic Menace 


uty clerk, as “an ener getic young Several hundred residents” of 
man of pleasing manner who is a the 16lst Stret-Gerard Avenue 
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. Family. | : 


- 483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cor. _Washingten Avenue, Bronx, N. 


s% » Tel... SErome | 176042 


pte “ 


MONUMENTS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer fer the IWO 


‘ 
. @% 


)}p.™. 
10:30 a.m. 


NEW CURB 


| lists bore the official stamp of the 
Federal Grand Jury Association, a 
private organization which the. de- 
fense charges has illegally cap- 
tured the jury system. 


of a government objection, denied 
a defense request that the witness 
produce’ three 
ments from his file—a letter, from 
tormer jury commissioner }.) Don- 
ald Duncan, another letter from 
former jury clerk George Folmer | 
and a questionnaire from the Ad- 


Washington, D. C. 


nicking juries the clerk marks “un- 
desirable” 


of persons illegally eliminated 
from jury panels. 
This document. the defense 


contends, supports the charge that 


inates 
Negroes and women. 


questioned by Gladstein, that he 
had ever removed a card from the 


ination of the witness. 


groes, Jews or women? he asked | ¢ 
suggestively. 
“No. 


that the courts question was lead-|e 
ing and asked that it and the an-: 
swer be stricken out. 


iain if he. discriminated against 
any person because of race, creed 


the judge added, apparently giv- 
ing the witness a tip to be careful 
with his answers.— 


over cross-examination of McKen- 
zie. He brought out that the wit- 
ness prior to his appointment to 
the clerk's. office had worked for 
the Huie Construction Co., leaving 


he was a political worker in the 
McKee mayoralty campaign 
against 

Guardia. 


the payroll of the Federal Grand 
Jury Association, but said he read 
the organization’s official maga- 
zine, Federal Grand Juror. 3 
Isserman produced a _ photostat 
of the magazine, date January, 
1937, and asked the witness to 
read a sentence from it. 


not to read it aloud. Spectators 
were kept in.the dark as to its 
contents “or purport. The court 
stenographer was told to copy the 
sentence from ‘the magazine. into 
the record. 


to continue next Thursday at 


Judge Medina placed an addi- 


tional curb on defense proof, rul- 
ing at the opening of the session 
that attorneys for the Communist 
leaders conclude cross-examination 
of the jury clerk by 3 p. m. 


Defense lawyer Richard Glad- 


stein offered as evidence 66 lists 
of names from the clerk’s files 
{rom which McKenzie testified he 
had taken names to place on jury 
panels. 


A large number of these source 


Judge Medina, ruling in favor 


important docu- 


ninistrative Office of U. S. Courts, 


One of these documents, it was 
earned, describes how in_ hand- 


on jury questionnaires 


he jury clerk deliberately discrim- 
against manual. workers, 


McKenzie flatly denied, when 


ctive jury file for the reason that 
person was “undesirable.’ 
The judge took over cross-exam- 


“You never removed any cards 
f persons because they were Ne-|® 


‘The witness replied: 
The defense lawyer objected 


“Well, I'm just trying to ascer- 


r color, or because he was poor, 


Attorney A. J. Isserman took 


when it went bankrupt and that 


the late Fiorello La- 


McKenzie denied ever being on 


The judge ordered the witness 


The stenographer copied these 


-| good judge of character, and has: : cae 
a thorough ‘practical knowledge of |area in the Bronx have signed post- 
the social: racial, and: economic}cards:. addressed to Captain Mc- 
groups -s ops o¥rk: City and their: | Neil of the 44th Police Precinct 
eographic distribution. ” : 

& are te saat fac ‘inden rae. for a Ao ty of the 
the . judge's characterization re- = ee eee 
ferred to: him. | | isting in that area. 

McKenzie’s attention was then Sponsored by the American La- 
direeted to the part of the Tolman a ~~ Stadium Club, the cam- 
report explaining how . “sources aign ae peur protection for 
from . which ; prospective jurors Stadit na areA residents came.about 
were. chosen. ‘was given close. at-|as-a-result of four deaths within 
tention” and the list of. registered the past year from traffic aceidents| © 
voters, - previously used as alon 16lst -Street between Gerard 
source of. jurors, was supple-|and River Avenues. | 

mented with “more sélect mate-| - More police protection and _ re- 
rial,” such asthe Directory of Di-|routing of heavy traffic are pro- 
rectors, Poor's Directory, Social posed. ) 


the strike. 
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Cigar Strikers 
Win Demand 


DeNobili cigar strikers will re- 
turn to work within the next few 
days with their major demands 
granted, it was announced Friday 
by the CIO Food and Tobacco 
Workers Local 647. The firm, lead- 
ing producer of Italian cigars, 
granted a 12-cent hourly wage 
raise with an additional six cents 
after April 16, 1949. 


In addition,, the firm bowed to 


‘the workers’ demands for a sharee - 


the-work provision, based on ro- 
tation within seniority groupings. 

Refusal of the firm to meet the 
share-the-work demand was the 
major obstacle preventing’ a final 
settlement, the raise having been 


‘won 10 days ago. The plant in 


Long Island City was completely 
shut down for the seven weeks of 


— | 
——— 


Bring an extra Daily Worker 
into your shop. You’re bound to 
find another new, eager reader 
for the only: daily newspaper 


(east of the Rockies) that sides 


’ with the workers. 


—e— 


| Army and Navy 
See HUDSON for Values! 


— 


- Interior Decorators 


| 256 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HUDSON 


HYacinth 4-8863 


Army & Navy Store | 


105 THIRD AVENUE 
N.Y. 8, GR. 5-9078 


Mattress and Bedding 


MATTRESSES 


Near 13th St.. 


Direet from 
‘ w-,, Manufacturer 


Business Machines 


TYPEW RITERS 


AS LOW. 
os 26” 


E Lowest prices for foreign 
Janguage typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 
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High- seeped steel coils, heavy pad- 

ding ever springs, pre-built Saiton 

We remake mattresses 

Also bedding, studio couches, 
bedroom suites 


Free Delivery @ DI 6-6160 


Bordman’s Mattress Co. 
-1376 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Sa erewenensvenenewen 
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Mimeos, ‘Adders, 
Repairs, Sales, Rentals 
VE UNION SHOP 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


* 
627 3rd Ave. nd sa LOW RATES! 
MU 2-2964-5 nr. 4ist St. : ) a service, via _ = Poa 
exas, Utah, New Mexico, aho, 
| eecccccccccccocccooccces Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon. 


Wash. and al) intermediate points 
Electrolysis in New York on all above points. 


——— none oe FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


“IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE VAN SERVICE 


+ | ‘ Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee. 
TO Rid Yourself ‘OF Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 


| Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points. 


Free Estimate CY 2-2360-1-2 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. ¥. 


Te MOVING © STORAGE 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 1101-1102 FRANK GIARAMITA 
Baie : 13 E. 7th ST. GR 17-2457 


Flowers }| uear 3rd Ave. 


| Florida, 


UNWANTED 
HAIR FOREVER: 


| per treatment. Famous experts re- 
3 move unwanted halr permanently 
7 from face, arms, legs or bedy: Pri- 
vacy. Sensational new method .. 

quick results . . lowered costs! 
Aden alsotreated. Freeconsultation. LO 3-421P 


| , | 

@ Navy Type Oxfords $Z .37 Ji i SY | 
6" | BD vecorarors. | 

@ Genuine P Coats 2 | 1°” } 
100% Wool ........ | Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads | 
ee a Sweaters .. $3.95 ‘ . CUSTOM MADE a 
enuine Navy ........ i Samples brought te home 

Ra , Hiki : 

Sasaine — ' $7 96 | Free Estimates and Consulting | 


GOLDEN BROS 
AE REE NES , 
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BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Dticians and Optometrists 
Official IWO Bronx Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


Officia. Iwo B’klyn Optometrists { 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 83-9166 


Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Official IWO Optician | 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. S4th St.. mear Seventh Ave. 
_ \Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 

Saturday 9-6 — ME 38-3243 


jJ. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Records and Music 


VOX presents 


LITTLE SONGS 
ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 
BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 


———— 


| 154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th 8t.) 
Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


- Restaurants 


197 Second Ave.. 


Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 
GR 7- 9444 


@ Quality Chinese Food @® 


* yom % .65 


Loren | 


227 W. 46 St.—C1 6-7957  @ 


KAVK AZ 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 


8317 East 14th Street, nr. 2nd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 
@ HOME ATMOSPHERE 


= @SCCCOCOOOCOOOOOOCECE: EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 
. * eeneesiiieiiiensientaneieaiamithinaiaman 
°FLOWERS°: | , 
AND FRUIT BASKET 
: Delivered Anywhere : : J. SANT INI & Bros., Inc. 
ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers|] FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE |) 
Ad . LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 
> eee Rina 3-8357 eee oe RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — | 
Insurance 1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 , 
dence 932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists | 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East 149th Street 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS | 


Have your eyes 
examined by aj 


MElrose 5-0984 nae | oculist 
— | UNION SQ. 
JACK R. } ‘-. OPTICAL and 


JEWELRY CO. 


| Complete selection of watches, jewelry, 
silverware at a discount of 15 to 35%. 
Wateh repair man on pr 


147 Fourth Avenue 


BRODSKY 


Ah kinds of insurance ineiuding aute- 


mobile, fire, life, a ete. 


Upholstery 


OFA 


EAT ee 


oon $12 


in seams _ 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied 
@ New Heavy Lining 
Distance ne object - Leke Upholstery 


2 CHAIRS $11 @ AC 2-94 


——— 


Undertakers 


Funeral Director for the IVWO 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Brooklyn, N.Y 
Day Phene Night Phene 


799 BROADWAY | GR: 6<9826 t (Bank Bidg.) Room 319 
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The much heralded debut of Joey DeJohn, highly 
touted middleweight kayo prospect, comes off at Madison 


Square Garden next Friday night when the Buffalo boy, 
tangles in a return with the vet-‘ 


eran Pete Mead. 


DeJohn has two objectives. To 
make good with a bang in his big 
Carden chance, and two, to avenge 
a knockout defeat suffered at the 
hands of same Mr. Mead in 1947. 
Only the Mead setback mars De- 
John’s fine record in 62 pro bouts. 
Joey only other loss was to Willie 
Jeeter whom he kayoed in a re- 
turn bout. If his second - time 
around form holds up, _ brother 
Mead is in for a rough time. 

“I had Mead down for a long 
count in our first fight,” recalls 
De‘ohn, “but I was a kid fresh 
out of the amateurs then and didn’t 
know how to keep him down. I've 
learned a lot since.” = 

The record would indicate so. 
DeJohn has an impressive knock- 
out record and has stopped his last 
eight opponents, such fellows as 
Red Priest, Sonny Horne (whom 
Rocky Graziano couldn't flatten or 
floor in two tries), Lou Valles, Os- 
sie Harris, O'Neil Bell: and other 
good boys. : 

Veteran fight trainer Whitey 
‘Bimstein came back to New York 
raving about DeJohn after Whitey 
saw his charge Valles handed the 
first knockout of his career by De- 
pope. “If they don’t rush that kid 

e cant miss becoming the next 
middleweight champ. He's got 
the greatest left hook I’ve seen in 
20 years,” 


JOEY COMES from <a fighting 
family. His brother Ralph will be 
remembered by fight fans as a 
high ranking light-heavy contender 
in the late 30s when John Henry 
Lewis held the crown. Joey idol- 
izes his older brother but. wants 
to succeed where he failed, that 
is to bring a championship into the 
family. | =a y 

“I know boxing is the toughest 
sport there is,” says young De- 


John, “but I've always had my 


heart set on going to the top and 


now I think I’m ready for the big 
boys.” ae 

Whether or not Joey is ready 
“for the big -boys” will be more 
accurately determined next week. 
It he can avenge the Mead defeat 
impressively, there’s little doubt 


7 


BEE FIGHTS FOR TWO 


~ LOCALS IN TOURNE' 


When City College blew its overtime game with Niagara at the Garden Thursday 
night in a game it should have won breezing, the talk began, “Well, maybe we wont have 
ANY local team in the tournament now.” The outspoken Clair Bee, LIU coach and a mem- 


DeJohn, KO Artist, 
Debuts Next Week 


© ber this year of the Selection Com- 


@» 


LOUIS MULLS 
400-G OFFER 


According to reports from Joe 
Louis’ management Friday, the 
heavyweight champion is “serious- 
ly considering” a $400,000 flat 
guarantee from Cincinnati pro- 
moters to fight the winner of the 
Ezzard Charles-Joey Maxim bout. 


Marshall Miles, the champions 
manager, said in Miami that the 
Becker Brothers boxing club in 
Cincv had made the proposition 
plus the promise of $100,000 in 
advance to be delivered on the 
date of the signing. 

“The offer is very interestng, 
said Miles, saying the champion 
is giving it due consideration. 
Louis’ final decision won’t be forth- 
coming until two weeks affer his 
return from an exhibition tour of 
Jamaica and other Caribbean 
stops. 

As this edition went to press, 
20th Century Sporting Club hadnt 
commented on the report. Louis 
is reportedly under obligation to 
make his next defense for 20th. 
i ik 
AL’S SELECTIONS 
1—Eternal Road, Joseph Brant, 

Bowled. Over. 
2—Sandy Alan, Daddy Joe, 

Brag gadocio. 
3—Insist, Best Trick, By Me. 
‘4—Gregalach, Ben Lewis, Michael 

B. . 
5—High Shine, Little Rip, Darby 

D’Amotur. 
6—Coaltown, Three Rings, Shy 

Guy. | 
7—Peacelaw, Jingle Jangle, 

Retintin. 
8—First Draft, Seaton Pippin, 


| Kentucky Day. 
ne ee 
‘that 20th Century Sporting Club, 


i 
t 
' 


| 
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‘in the market for a punching at- 
itraction ever since Graziano’s ban 
‘and more recently Vince Foster’s 
troubles with the law, will push 
DeJohn into other Garden main 
events. 

No matter what, next Friday's 
fight sounds like a most interesting | 
evening. 


| 
i 


Ice Hockey Booming in USSR, 
Look Toward ‘52 Olympics 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden (UP).— 
Russia has taken another step 
toward participation in the 1952 
Olympic Games by applying for 
membership in the International 


sports official told the 
United Press today. , 

I. Wagapov, who came to Stock- 
holm accompanied by two of the 
USSR’s leading hockey trainers to 
observe the current world cham- 
pionships, said the- Russians hoped 
to tour abroad next year “with our 
best teams.” 

The Soviets already have been 
admitted to four federations, in- 
cluding wrestling and swimming, 
and have applied for membership 
in at least 10 others. 


(popular in Russia, especially in 


players to reach the elite imme- 


“Ice hockey, is, becoming very’ 


“learned a lot.” | | 


Moscow, Wagapov said. “The 
youngsters in particular like hockey 
very much. 


“We hope to tour abroad with 
our best teams,” the Soviet ob- 
server continued, «““but we won't 
be able to beat the United States 
and Canadian teams.” 


“You must remember that ice 
hockey is not an old sport in Rus- 
sia,” Wagapov added. “It has been 
nlaved during the last three years 
only. And one can’t expect our 


diately.” 

He said that the world cham- 
pionship tournament “was very in- 
ieresting’ and that they had 


denied. It was a heartbreaker and 
| shouldn’t have happened. But the 
Sinacola led Niagara team is no 


‘different. Little Eddie Gard did a. 


‘White for the payoff points. 


Madison Square Garden Saturday 


mittee for the Garden event, 
scoffed that off and said that not 
only should CCNY be in the tour- 
nament but a second New York 
team. 


“This is a tournament run by 
the New York colleges,” he ex- 
ploded, “Why not put two of our 
teams in there automatically? As 
to the records, why our clubs 
meet the best in the country com- 
ing in year after year and all point- 
ing for us. I think CCNY and 
NYU belong in the tourney as the 
best two teams in‘the city and 
can handle themselves well, and 
I'm going to fight to the finish to 
lestablish the policy.” 


This foreshadows a fight within 
the committee with Bee probably 


reported to have been the movin’ 
spirit in keeping CCNY out last 
vear (despite an 18-3 record) and 
limiting the New York entries to 
fone team. Left on his own he 
probably would claim no New 
York team should be in this trip. 


Meanwhile City was rankling 
over its fifth defeat and second 
overtime setback. If it had it to do 
all over again, leading by nine 
points, with the initiative in its 
hands and a little less than three 
minutes to go, it would NOT re- 
peat the fatal error of slackening 
its drive and going into a cau- 
tious pitty pat game. It seemed 
impossible that the visitors could 
chip away and overcome the lead, 
but they did, helped by the fool- 
ish City tactics. Will all five Ni- 
agaras pressing the City players 
back to the middle line, a fast cut 
for a score was called for. Again, 
still leading by four, Wittlin 
dribbled practically all the way in 
and instead of driving ahead for 
the crusher, passed back out to 
continue the freeze that chilled 
City and heated Niagara. 

By overtime is was too lIate. 
Galiber and Shapiro were now out 
on fouls, Niagara was rolling along 
On inspiration and wouldn't be 


club to slack up on, as its record 
of victories over tough opposition 
shows. | 

BEE’S OWN LIU team played 
its best game of the year in the 
Garden in the opener. With Sher- 
man White finally coming fast as 
a great star, the team looks totally 


magnificent job in the second half, 
guarding Frank Saul and feeding 


The week ahead is a fairly busy 
one. NYU can drive back into con- 
tention with a clean sweep of 
three tough games. The Violet, 
with a record of 8-5, meets Rut- 
gers at the Armory Saturday after- 
noon, Temple at Philly Monday 
night, and St. Johns in the Garden 
Thursdav night. 

City plays a return with St. Jo- 
sephs in the other half of the 
Philly bill, tackles weak Fordham 
at the Armory Wednesday night 
and travels to Cleveland to play 
Baldwin Wallace Friday night. 

Other local teams in action: 
Tuesday, Brooklyn travels to Con- 
necticut U, LIU plays around with 
Maryland State.’ On Wednesday 
Columbia is host to Brown and 
Thursday's Garden bill opens with 
LaSalle of Philly, a hot tourney 
contender, trying to repeat over 
Manhattan. 


AAU Marks 
Threatened 


A whirlwind assault on the 
record book was forecast for the 
61st annual National AAU indoor 


On the 


Score Board} 


_ By Lester Rodney 


—Ee 


opposed by Asa Bushnell, who was 


‘Gentleman’s Agreement’ Magnates’ Answer? 


THE INDIVIDUAL RICH MEN, the syndicates of 
“wealthy sportsmen,” and the corporations that own the 
16 major league ball clubs are nominally rivals. That is, 
they fight each other for the pennants, haggle on deals, accuse each 
other indignantly of violating minor ethics et al. But you can be 
sure that they are huddling on what to do if the Supreme Court 
upholds Danny Gardella and kills baseball's reserve clause. 

You can be further sure that if the court finds no alternative 
in the year 1949 but to rule out the archaic, feudal owner-player 
relationships and grant American ballplayers freedom to sell their 
talents to the highest bidder, they will work very hard to set up @ 
“gentleman’s agreement” to keep things the way they are. 

For while they are in truth rivals on the field, they are also a 
group of business men out to make profit, and they re going to want 
to keep hold of a good profitable thing like the reserve clause, a 
gimmick which says, in effect: “When your contract expires you 
still belong to me and can play for nobody else. If you don't like 
what I'm giving you, take up another profession.” 


Landis Knew the Score 


THE LATE Commissioner Landis, himself a federal judge, 
understood the illegality of baseball's secret weapon, and never 
tired of warning the magnates to keep it all in the family and out 
of the courts. | 

Would it be possible for the owners to cooperate in a secret 
agreement to blacklist any ballplayer trying to take advantage of 
his newly-won freedom? Of course. Didn't baseball's bigwigs 
maintain for years a disgraceful “gentleman’s agreement” against 
hiring Negro players, until the mounting indignation of the fans 
and. sportsmanship of the players themselves effected a _break- 
through? 

Or what about the “gentleman’s agreement” even now in 
effect when one club wants to waive a player out of the league 
back to the minors or over to the other league? “How in the world 
did they ever get him out of the league?” is a common fan reac- 
tion to some of the deals. 

Theoretically, no player can be sent out of the National or 
American League until every team has had a chance to buy him 
for the waiver price of $10,000. But they do it all the time. Re- 
member the Borowy deal in ’45, when the Yanks sent an ace right- 
hander clear over to the Chicago Cubs of the National League for 
a reported $100,000? Here was a hundred grand hurler, who went 
on to hurl his team to a pennant, being waved past seven American 
League teams who were supposed to have the right to buy him for 
ten grand! 

Wouldn’t you call that proof positive that baseball's bigwigs 
not only can, but do, close ranks like one big family where the 
almighty dollar is concerned? 

Just imagine the situation at the end of the season if the re- 
serve clause were voided! For instance, right now when one team 
buys a player from another team, the purchase money goes right 
past the nose of the player and into the magnate’s bank account: 
But if a player is a free agent at the termination of his contract, HE 
will get the money himself when another club buys him! 

I can see some powerful temptations operating among the 
magnates if a “gentleman’s agreement” were set up to keep things 
at status quo. A bird like Bill Veeck has shown some maverick 
tendencies before. You suppose he would hang right up on Ted 
Williams if Ted gave him a little post season ring? 

* 


Two Arguments, Both Untrue 


OF COURSE, to justify the continuation of the present» setup, 
both to public opinion non the ballplayers themselves, the mag- 
nates proclaim two things fervently. 1. Big league players get 
plenty of dough. . . . Some slavery. . . . Look at the salaries 
DiMaggio and Feller get. And 2. There would be no stability if 
every player were free to bargain at the end of the season. The 
richest clubs: would buy up all the best players. , 

As I pointed out last week in the Daily Worker, these argu- 
ments are clever but faulty. The answer to the first is that most 
big league players don’t make anything like the fancy headlined 


Salaries, but average closer to the newly-won $5,000 minimum. 


Plus the fact that in the minor leagues, where there are many more 
players than in the majors, and the reserve clause also in effect, 
_— is not even a minimum, and pay is usually outrageously 
small. | 

As for the second point, the fact is that rich clubs buy pretty 
much the players they want from the weak clubs anyhow, as wit- 
ness the Yanks shelling out $100,000 for Sanford of the Browns 
this very winter. “Home team” rooting is a delusion, though a 
reasonably harmless one. Actually it will only be when baseball is 
truly a sport and not a business that there will be REAL stability, 
and much more logical rooting loyalties. 


lam 


THE ‘HALL OF FAME’ VOTE 


| ney’s vote goes to Mel Ott, Hank 
Greenberg, Charley Gehringer, 


Jimmy Foxx and Bill Terry. In 
the original ballot with space for 


The second and final vote on 
the Hall of Fame is under way. 
None of the nominees received 
the needed 75 percent to make 


it on the first ballot. So now 
members of the Baseball Writers 
Association of ten years standing 
vote for their five choices from 
among the twenty who got the 


highest vote in the first tally. 
Any player appearing on 75 per- 
cent of these final ballots will be 
automatically elected. 


track and field championships at 


ten he also listed Dazzy Vance, 
Dizzy Dean, Al Simmons, Paul 
Waner and Bill Dickey. The 
voting will not be concluded till 
March Ist. 


Only player qualifications are 


that player is not already in Hall 
of Fame, played after 1923 and 
finished playing before 1948 sea- 


Worker writer Lester Rod- | 


son, 
ae 


